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THE SILENT CITY AT GREENWOOD. 


SHIPS SAIL PAST THIS SILENT OITY, BUT THEIR OWNERS QUIET LIE. 


I. 
[HERE'S a city vast yet voiceless, growing ever street on street, 
Whither friends with friends e’er meeting, ever meeting never greet; 
And where rivals fierce and vengeful calm and silent mutely meet: 


Never greeting ever meet. 


II. 
There are traders without traffic, merchants without books or gains; 
Tender brides in new-made chambers, where the trickling water stains; 
Where the guests forget to come, and strange, listening silence reigns: 


Listening silence ever reigns. 


Il. 
Ships: sail past this silent city, but their owners quiet lie, 
And no signals fly from top-tree ‘gainst the glowing, crimson sky, 
Telling the neglectful owner that his well-built Argosy 


For the Fleece is sailing by. 
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IV. 
Here the belle forgets the fashions, mindless of her snow-white dress; 
All unheeded now her toilet, free, ungathered lock and tress ; 
None here flatter face or figure, none come fondly to caress : 
Tresses flow and none caress. 
Vv. 


Hushed are all these many mansions, barred and bolted door and gate; 













Narrow all the walls and earthy, and the roof-trees steep and straight; 
Room for all!—the high and lowly. Rich and pocr here equal mate; 
Equal dwell and equal mate. 


VI. 
Flowers are blooming near these mansions, kissed by loving dews at night 
Breathing softly round their porches, flowing through the cooling light; 
Pealing from their bells sweet music, pealing odors pure and white: 

Pealing only to the night. 


VII. 
Here each keeps his well-ceiled dwelling, fearing naught of quarter-day ; 
Here no landlord duns the tenant, and no tenant moves away; 
Dwelling ever unevicted, dwelling on from May to May: 

Paying never quarter-day. 




















VII. 






Beckons ever this mute city to its comrade living gay; 
To its comrade laughing loudly, sitting on the pulsing bay, 

Drawing from its masqueraders pale, white spectres day by day: 
Spectres now, men yesterday. 


IX. 






Thus two cities grow forever, parted by a narrow tide, 
This the shadow, that the substance, growing by each other’s side ; 
Gliding one into the other, and for evermore shall glide: 

Growing ever side by side. 


FLOWERS ARE BLOOMING NEAR THESE MANSIONS, KISSED BY LOVING DEWS AT NIGHT, 
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THE BUFFALO RANGE. 


By Turopvorr R. Davis. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE 


AvTuor. 


THE HERD LEADER. 


HE American bison, or buffalo, as the ani- | 
mal is here familiarly designated, differs in | 


T 
very many prominent points from the European 
bison and the Indian buffalo of Asia and Afri- | 


ca. It has a pair of ribs more than the Euro- 
pean bison, and two pair more than the do- 
mestic ox. The limbs and tail of the Ameri- 
can bison are much shorter than those of any 
of the bison species, unless, indeed, we except 
the musk-ox, which inhabits the coldest regions | 
of this continent. 


A somewhat extended investigation leads me 
to believe that the bison once ranged as far east 
as the Atlantic sea-board in Virginia and the 
Carolinas, but there is no evidence that they 
ever reached points to the east of the Hudson 
River or Lake Champlain. 

From Catesby we learn that about the year 
1712 herds of buffalo were to be seen with- 
in thirty miles of Charleston, South Carolina. 
At present, however, if one desires to do buf- 


| falo hunting he must journey something like 
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two thousand miles westward from the Atlan- | 
tic coast. A few English gentlemen recently | 
undertook a buffalo hunt among the Catskill | 
Mountains, and in the neighborhood of Coving- | 
ton, Kentucky, but in each case failed to find 
the game of which they were in quest. These 
gentlemen should now go to Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, and from thence proceed west by the Union 
Pacific Railroad, Eastern Division, or, as it is 
familiarly known in the Western country, ‘‘ the 
Smoky Route.” Then they may find the buf- 
falo herds, hunt them, and perhaps be hunted 
by them too, if they prove no better buffalo 
hunters than some of the Britons that I have 
seen scutter away chased by a wounded bull, 
Neither will the party need the permit which 
an English gentleman who had journeyed across 
the Atlantic in quest of sport was anxious to 
obtain. Could any thing be more absurd to an 
American than to have, as once I did, a person 
ask, “ Ah, and could you favor me with the 
person’s name who would kindly furnish me 
with a permit to hunt the buffalo? Arte they 
carefully preserved? They should be.” 

The best hunting-ground at present will be 
found between the Republican and Arkansas 
rivers. For days I have traveled pony-back 
over this section of the Plains, when at any 
moment I could glance in some direction and 
look upon vast herds of buffalo. There may be 
some little objection to this hunting - ground 
arising from the fact that it is the favorite one 
of the most unreliable Indians that range the 
Plains, and you are safe only so long as you 
are not discovered by these same aborigines. 

From the last of July until the first of Sep- 
tember the buffaloes are engaged in settling 
family matters for the year to come. The bulls 
fight viciously, and are attended during these 
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combats by an admiring concourse of Wolves, 
who are ever ready to come in at the death of 
either of the combatants, or will even take g 
chance in and finish any killing that has beep 
imperfectly done. 

It is at this season, too, that the young bulls 
promote themselves, by establishing a retiring 
board and driving the old and useless officers 
out of the herd. This expulsion is final, as 
after being thus driven out the old bulls wan- 
der singly or in small bands over the Plains 
At times they may tarry in the vicinity of a 
herd, but I have never known them to join on 
permanently. 

The leader of a buffalo herd is generally a 
splendid-looking young bull, who, having fought 
himself into his position, holds himself ready t 
maintain his rank by the same prowess that has 
gained it. This party, it may be needless t 
remark, has now and then a fight on his hands, 
or may be, to speak very correctly, horns. 

The buffalo cow carries its calf eleven months, 
July being in Indian parlance “the moon of 
heat and buffalo pappoose.” The buffalo-con- 
tinues to grow until it is seven or eight years 
old, and ordinarily lives, if unmolested, to reach 
the age of twenty-five or thirty years. I once 
saw a buffalo killed (by a green hunter) which, 
judging from the rings upon the horns and oth 
er signs of age, must have been nearly if not 
quite fifty years old. The meat, I may re- 
mark, was a little tough. 

The average gross weight of grown bulls is 
about twenty-five hundred pounds. I once 
killed a buffalo that weighed over three thou- 
sand pounds gross. Old bulls are not often 
killed by the experienced hunter, as the beef 
of the younger members of the herd is far pref- 
erable as food, it being more tender and free 


RANGE. 


THE HERD MOVING TOWARD WATER. 


from the decidedly disagreeable and rank flavor | 
noticeable in the tough old bull-beef that nov- 


ices are apt to select as their game. 
The young calf is very light in color. 

changes and deepens as fall gives way to win- 

ter, and the chill, keen winds of the Plains 


This 


begin their frosty song, ‘‘ More hair, more 
hair.” Will Comstock used to aver this to be 
the burden of the music of the breezes; “for,” 
he would say, ‘‘don’t you see how quickly the 
Indian beef puts on his thick coat? That is 
undoubtedly the reason why he does it.” Dur- 
ing the winter season the hair is of a rich brown 
color. This coat of hair is shed from the flanks | 
and sides, as well as considerably thinned out 
about the head and shoulders, during the next 
summer; and the fall of the second year sees it 
darker and more luxuriant than during the sea- 
son previous. Once past the prime of life and 
the hair becomes tinged with a rusty brown. | 
Will Comstock used to designate these as “ old | 
moss-backs,” which could not carry any of his 
lead, and might be good coyote bait, but not 
the kind that he bit at if he had any choice in | 
the matter. But the tongues, tender-loin, and | 
hump of such a buffalo are not to be despised, | 
and the rest of the beef would not be consid- 
ered tough by the frequenters of some of the 
restaurants of Gotham. 

A few months since passengers on the way to | 
Denver and Salt Lake, by the Smoky Hill route, | 
had frequent opportunities of seeing herds of | 
buffalo from the cars of the Union Pacific Rail- 


road, and on several occasions the buffalo were | 


| which they quench their thirst. 


| ted beard drags and brushes the ground. 


sufficiently close to the trains to be killed by 
shots from the car windows and platforms ; the 
engineer being accommodating enuugh to slow 
the locomotive sufficiently to keep pace witl 
the buffalo, which were seemingly engaged ir 
a race with the iron horse. When buffalo wer« 
killed the train was stopped, the game secured 
being granted a free ride in the baggage-car. 
It would seem to be hardly possible to imagine 
a more novel sight than a small band of buffalo 
loping along within a few hundred feet of a 
railroad train in rapid moticn, while the pas 
sengers are engaged in shooting, from every 
available window, with rifles, carbines, and re 
volvers. An American scene, certainly. 

The feeding-ground of the buffalo is usually 
located at some distance from the streams at 
If undisturbed, 
the buffalo frequently graze for days in the same 
vicinity, moving once each day, usually at even 
ing, toward the water. At this time it is a 
picturesque sight to see them; each band is be 
ing led by its chief, and the whole herd by ‘‘a 
leader.” Flankers are thrown out; the cows 
and calves are in the centre of the herd, which 
moves slowly. Many of the buffalo are formed 
in lines of greater or less numbers. Their heads 
are down, frequently so low that the long, mat- 
They 
seem satisfied that the sentinels are doing their 
duty, and that any sign of danger would be 
quickly noted and signaled to the herd. 

Some hunters have told me that the buffalo 
is supplied with a sort of internal reservoir, by 
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THE STINKING WATER. 


means of which they are enabled to travel long 
distances away from water without suffering in- 
convenience from thirst ; also that a person per- 
ishing from thirst may, by killing the buffalo and 
having recourse to this spring, find the much- 


needed supply of water. I can not vouch for 
the truth of this, as I have never seen such a 
method resorted to for quenching thirst. I have 
noticed, while cutting up a buffalo, that there 
seemed to me to be a somewhat different in- 
ternal ariangement from that observable in a 
bullock. I might say, too, that I have never 
used my hunting-knife on a buffalo as a means 
of securing information, food being the inva- 
riable object of my search. 


The smaller water-courses of the Plains are 
mostly found to run through deeply-cut banks. 
This makes it difficult to reach the water except 
in occasional marshy places, where the mud is 
deep, and in some places seemingly bottomless. 
Such a stream is the ‘‘ Stinking Water,” one of 
the small rivers emptying into the Republican. 
The name was conferred by the Indians, who 
have more than once been forced to abandon a 
camp-ground on this river on account of the 
offensiveness of the water, caused by the decay- 
ing carcasses of buffalo that had been mired in 
the mud and there died. At a point where I! 
once crossed the skeletons of buffalo lay strewn 


| about as thickly as if the spot had been used as 





A HERD AMONG THE MREAKS. 


gusta 


of 


apap BB 


an abattoir. Will Comstock was sure 
that it was bad “ medicine” (luck) to 
camp on the Stinking Water, and I 
expect that some troopers who tarried 
there once thought so too, for those 
among them who drank the water were 
made decidedly uncomfortable by so 
doing. Hundreds of buffalo perish 
each year in such places as this stink- 
ing water, for an accessible crossing- 
place is difficult to find, and when dis- 
covered is almost invariably similar 
to this crossing of the badly-named 
stream. 

The character of the Plains is, I find, 
almost invariably misunderstood by 
persons who have not obtained any 
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very particular information with reference to 
these vast oceans of land. It is seldom that 
one meets with any stretch of country that 
might be designated with any truth as a prairie. 
Back from the water-courses the land lies in 
great billows, rising one above the other to a 
crest known technically as a “divide.” This is 
simply the highest point of land between two 
water-courses. The ‘‘cafion” is met with on the 
Plains ; it is, however, a term generally used to 
designate a pass or gulch in the mountains. 
The breaks of the Plains will be found to be 
picturesquely wonderful. ‘ 

In journeying north from the Republican to the 
Platte River, one must have a good knowledge 
of the country and cne trails, or he will certainly 
find, when he reaches a point within from six 
to ten miles of the Platte River, that he is in the 
most broken country that is to be found on this 
continent, without a trail by which to travel. 
The buffalo trails are the surest guides through 
the breaks, Though they follow a sinuous 
course, they are pretty certain to lead to 


broad meadows through which the Platte has 
its course. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying 
that the country through which the Platte flows 
is all of this conformation, but the Buffalo 
Range is as I have described; and a single 
herd of buffalo will frequently occupy two or 
three days in moving through the breaks of the | 
Platte, traveling always by the most favorable 
route, 

The Indians seem well aware of this fact, for 
in moving their villages they make use of the 
stream - crossings used by the buffalo, knowing 
that by so doing they travel by the most con- 
venient route. 

It seems to be a very general impression that 
Indians can g6 to any portion of the Plains by | 
a direct route. Unencumbered with the vil- 
lage, a war party will move with great rapidity 
and in any direction; but to move the village 
is quite another question. The tent-poles must 
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cafion which, if followed, will bring you to the | 
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| with the white and eat his ‘ spotted buffalo’ 
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be transported, and these can only be carried by 
fastening them on each side of the ponies gp; 
permitting one end to drag. On these ends th 
Indian fastens great wicker baskets, which sery, 
him for the transportation of all manner 
things. With this load the pony must haye , 
good stream-crossing, and such a thing is po; 
frequently found on some of the rivers of th, 
| Plains, 

Persons who have never seen the vast her. 

of buffalo moving can have but little conceptior 
of the almost irresistible power of such a living 
mass, and the difficulty of turning or breaking 
the herd when once it is in motion on a certai) 
course. The countless thousands press forward 
overwhelming any but the strongest barrie; 
Wagons have been overturned in this way, an 
| teamsters have saved themselves and the stoc|: 
| only by flight. 
An army officer who with a strong fore: 
| erossed the Plains by the Smoky Hill route ; 
1865 was forced to “corral” his train of wagon 
and order his men to fire volleys into a her 
which threatened to march over his train. This 
|} is, however, infrequent. A party may be o 
the Plains, or even on the Buffalo Range, 
years and never see it; still such instances hay 
occurred. 

I have frequently been amused at the calcula 
| tions made by wise old hunters whom one finds 
}on the Range. They settle within a million or 

so the exact number of buffalo that are yet wan 
One old fellow is convinced that 
there is something like seventeen millions, and 
that this is the exact number required to kee; 
up the present stock. The buffalo is certainly 
decreasing since 1858. They have been presse 
more than a hundred miles west in Kansas and 
Nebraska. They no longer range up to th 





for 


| Platte in the great numbers that formerly vis- 


ited that stream; and the Indians are ever 
bringing forward the fact, in their powwows 
with commissioners, that soon the buffalo wil! 
be gone, and the red brother must keep peac: 
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A BATTLE FOR LIFE. 





Indien for domestic cattle). I am tempted to | lame one-on until he falls tired and, no longer 
remark that they do eat a very considerable | able to protect himself, an easy victim to his 
number of spotted buffalo that are not procured | famished funeral procession. 
ina very brotherly way; and no Indian iscom-| During the winter storms on the Range the 
plete in his outfit until he has a cow-skin (hair | wolves are frequently starved into bravery ; 
on) bow-case and arrow-quiver. If, as the In- | then, and not until then, they attack the sol- 
dian fears—groundlessly, however, at present itary bulls that wander from cafion to cafion in 
—the buffalo will pass away, I am at a loss | search of forage. It must not be imagined that 
to know what he would do, for the buffalo | the wolves partake of this feast without a severe 
feeds, clothes, and warms the nomads. The | fight, for the old bull will fight furiously, and 
flesh being used as food, either fresh or sun- | several wolves are placed out of the fight before 
dried. The skin is used as clething, blankets, | the bull is conquered and killed. 
and, with the hair removed, becomes the best Now comes a verification of the old adage, a 
material out of which to manufacture the tents | little changed, maybe, but still pertinent, ‘‘ To 
or “tepes,” and the ‘‘bois de vache” is as good | the brave belongs the fare,” for the big wolf 
fuel as the Indian asks for. In fact, there is | takes the first seat, and fails to extend any in- 
scarcely a manufactured article that the aborig- | vite to the wolves of lesser size and pluck, until 
ine uses but what one may discover that some | his wolfship has quite satisfied the cravings of 
portion of the buffalo has been used in the con- his starved system ; even then the invite might 
struction of it. Certainly the redskin must feel | be considered somewhat doubtful, as the feed- 
something like consternation as he sees the buf- | ing of the smaller coyote is accompanied by 
falo become year by year less plenty. occasional sharp snaps from the gray wolves, 
It is commonly supposed that it is the white | which have remained just near enough to ren- 
man only who kills and wastes buffalo. I do | der a meal at the second table a somewhat live- 
not think that this is entirely the case, as an | ly affair. 
Indian is not always particular about using all That the buffalo is fast disappearing there is 
the meat that is killed. Buffalo are frequently | certainly no reason to doubt, The Indians tell 
killed by Indian war-parties, who take what may | you that the herds are less numerous; the 
be needed as food, but the rest of the carcass | ‘‘rancher” vouches the same fact; the trader 
falls to the lot of the wolves and ravens, that are | has raised the price of the robe ; and many of 
sure to be ready to take such leavings of the In-/| the eastern trails are ‘“ mossed over” from dis- 
dians. Many of the young buffalo fall prey to| use. The Indians and buffalo are moved about 
the hungry gray wolves and coyotes, and a sick | as far to the west as they can well go. 
or wounded buffalo is sure to have a numerous As a usual thing if you hunt buffalo you may 
body of attendant wolves, all ready to speed the | consider the fact certain that you are in the “ In- 
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dian country,” and it is a well-known fact that 
our aboriginal nomad will kill his white brother 
if the opportunity offered is a good one. So 
don’t venture too far from the government post 
or ranch without a sufficient escort to fight if 
need be. Not but what you may go on fifty 
buffalo hunts without even seeing an Indian; 
but don’t tempt him too far, for flesh is weak, 
and the red baby must be made familiar with 
the different varieties of hair, and blonde tress- 
es are highly prized among the tepes. 

Of the various methods of hunting buffalo, 
the true sportsman will not hesitate to pro- 
nounce in favor of that usually adopted by our 
cavalry officers and the best hunters among the 
frontiersmen. This is known as ‘‘ running buf- 
falo,” in which, to be successful, the hunter must 
be a good horseman and a cool and steady shot, 
with either, carbine or revolver; the revolver 
being the preferable arm from its greater con- 
venience in handling. Your mount must be 
fleet and courageous; in fact, a *‘ buffalo-horse.” 
The Indians mark such animals by a short slit 
in the top of each ear. 

General Lander was, I think, the best buffa- 
lo hunter that I ever saw. Mounting an un- 
saddled pony—a lariat served him as bridle— 
he would dash among a herd of buffalo. He 
was the best two-handed shot that I ever saw, 
his right or left hand pistol being used with like 
result. | Either meant meat, and the best that 
the herd afforded. ‘Cow beef for me,” was a 
favorite remark of Lander; and if he shot the 
buffalo the cow was pretty certainly young and 
fat. 
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There is much to be said of what is know, 
on the Range as a ‘buffalo-horse.” Son, 
horses become so frightened at the sight of }y; 
falo that they become unmanageable, and for 
the time the rider has quite as much as he ea, 
attend to in simply staying on the horse’s bac! 
Such a horse can seldom be made a good buf 
lo-horse, though a good rider may eventual), 
use him and kill buffalo from his back, 4 
dead buffalo will cause this horse to show 
fear. 

Other horses may exhibit some little hesits 
tion in running alongside of a buffalo, 
jump as the shot is fired, but a little judici 
training will eventually bring them to the 
work. But your close-built, plucky little buf 
falo-horse seems to enjoy the sport. Give hi 
the rein, and with ears set back and tail flag 
ging in the air, he will lay you alongside of your 
game, and with a free, steady jump keep pa 
with the buffalo that is loping along within te; 
feet of you. Until this moment your revolvers 
should be in your belt, for if you have them 
your hands you may cock them, and if they ar 
cocked they frequently go off accidentally , and 
make a fellow-hunter think that he is as lik 
to be shot as the buffalo. The best hunters us: 


great 
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the thumb of the hand in which the pistol 

| held to cock the weapon, the hammer being 
| raised as the pistol is thrown up. The shot is 
then fired almost instantly, seldom with any ex 
act aim, however; most good hunters prefer 
|ring to shoot as it were by intuitive feeling 
| glancing maybe along the barrel as they dray 
| the trigger. 
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The rapid motion of horse and game is not 
vorable to any steady aim by means of the 
sohts, but the near approach that you are en- 
‘ied to gain by the good conduct of your mount 
fords an opportunity to deliver shot after shot 
to the buffalo until you may be sure of your 
‘meat,” or the buffalo, refusing apparently to 
made further game of, turns, driven furious 
y the pain of the wounds that you have given 
m. ‘This is the moment for a little calcula- 
n. If the buffalo is bleeding from nose and 
,outh it is certain that your shots have done 
their work ; for the buffalo is mortally wound- 
|, and needs no more of your lead, and you are 
eto gallop on for the next victim, following 
p the sport until your revolvers are emptied, 
r you are satisfied that vou have a sufficiency 
{ meat. 
I have no idea of the quantity of lead that a 
iffalo can carry off, if the shots are not well 
laced, The vital point of the buffalo—his 
eart—is to be reached by a shot fired from a 
oint a little behind him, aiming just behind the 
oulder-blade, and about two-thirds down from 
» top of the hump. A single revolver-ball 
vell placed is quite syfficient to bring down 
e stoutest old bull. Some hunters have kiil- 
| as many as eight or nine buffalo on a single 
in. That is, with the twelve loads contained 
1 their brace of revolvers, but this is extraor- 
nary, and a thing of very occasional occur- 
nce, three or four buffalo being usually count- 
| as a first-rate run. 
A word here with reference to the arms used 
buffalo hunting. Those who prefer a car- 
ne will find the short Ballard or Spencer guns 
ery effective, a. they shoot ‘‘ heavy lead,” and 
ay be used with great rapidity. The carbine 
frequently used without bringing it to the 
oulder, the piece being rested across the sad- 
le in front of the hunter, and discharged while 
ithis position. This was the old style of hunt- 
ng the buffalo when breech-loaders were un- 
known, and a short muzzle-loading rifle of large 
bore was used as the best arm for buffalo hunt- 
ing. With such a weapon the hunter dispensed 
with a ramrod, charging his gun by simply pour- 
ing the powder into the barre], and then drop- 
ping a bullet from his mouth into the gun, and 
sending the charge home by striking the butt of 
the rifle smartly on the pommel of the saddle. 
Of the revolvers in use the old style dragoon 
pistol of the Colt pattern seems the favorite, 
though the bullet that it shoots is no heavier 
than that used in the present style known as 
Colt’s army revolver. The pistol itself is heay- 
ier and more steady to shoot, and the cylinder 
ischambered for more powder. Iam not aware 
that this arm is any longer manufactured. The 
Plains men who possess a pair hold them in 
greatesteem, Their calibre is 44-100ths of an 
inch, I have found it best in loading my pis- 
tols not to rely upon the fixed ammunition sup- 
plied for them, preferring to use loose ammuni- 
tion, or cartridges made by myself. Then there 
is some certainty of the quantity of powder, and 








a charge as heavy as the weapon will con- 
tain. 

It seems best to speak thus explicitly with 
reference to the description of arms to be used, 
as I have met so many persons who have gone 
vut on the Range with too light a carbine or 
pistol for the game that they purpose hunting. 
Then, too, there is no particular fun in shooting 
into a buffalo a bullet that is just sufficientl) 
large to worry the animal into turning on you, 
and making itself the hunter and you the hunt- 
ed. True, you may in some measure avoid this 
by dashing past the animal as he pivots on those 
stumpy front legs, and thus get a little behind 
him again. He may dash at you as you run 
past, but quick movement will save you, and 
some one of your little pellets may reach his 
heart or some other vital point ; but the chances 
are against the light pistol. 

Or if the buffalo turns so quickly as to throw 
you off your guard, and your horse is not right 
up to his work, the horse is in some way 
turned too; then comes a neat performance 
in the shape of a hunter being hunted. The 
horse is frightened, and away he dashes. Per- 
haps you are hunting over ground perforated 
with the holes of the prairie-dog. Your horse's 
foot falling into one of these would send both 
steed and rider—how or where is not certain. 
I once saw an army officer in such a plight do 
some ground and lofty tumbling that the most 
successful acrobat would have looked at with 
astonishment. 

A gentleman with whom I once hunted was 
unceremoniously turned upon by an old ball, 
which he had been previously advised to leave 
undisturbed, and a most laughable scene was 
the result of the over-valorous attempt to kill 
tough meat. The couple were flying away over 
the Plains, when the hunter, feeling that he was 
about to lose his hat, put up his hand to save 
it. In the hand was the cocked pistol that was 
to have sounded the death-knell of the bull. 
Just as the hand reached the hat the pistol was 
discharged, and the hat went in one direction 
and the pistol was thrown in the other. The 
horse, startled by the report, made a quick 
movement which landed the rider out of the 
saddle into an inconvenient seat on the horse’s 
neck. Things were looking just a trifle serious, 
and one of the party started off, and after a few 
well-directed shots brought the bull down and 

relieved the hunter from his trying situation. 
I am not aware that he has hunted any more 
old bulls since that time, if he has been on a 
buffalo hunt, which I think extremely doubtful. 

For an old buffalo hunter there is no better 
sport than to go out with a number of tyros and 
witness their first hunt. To be sure the shots 
from their carbines and revolvers sometimes 
come hurtling past you. Will Comstock used 
to remark at such a time that the safest place 
| was nearest the buffalo; but I have never known 
of any person that was the recipient of any of 

these wild shots. A hunter who is unused to 
the sport, and becomes excited during the run, 
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will frequently shoot his horse—how, I never 
could quite comprehend ; but the revolver goes 
off, and the horse has the bullet. 


how to bear jokes of all descriptions. 


demand for horse-robes just at present, though 
they may come in style if he remains on the 
Range for any length of time.” 

I remember on one occasion to have seen a 
large party leave a column of cavalry that had 
halted for rest, and start for a herd near by. 
A few buffalo were killed by old hands ; but the 
novices had a time all of their own with a buf- 
falo that had separated from the herd. Round 
and round the point where the command was 
halted was the buffalo hurried ; shot after shot 


The rider | 
loses his mount, gets no sympathy, but learns | 
He may | 
learn, if he will, “that there is no particular | 


| was discharged at him, until the excitement was 
| too great for one of the wagon-masters, who 
mounted his mule and galloped after the flying 
chase. Two quick shots from his revolver and 
the buffalo fell. In a moment the spot was 
crowded with horsemen armed with empty re- 
volvers. ‘* How many shots in him?” ‘ What 
a lot of lead he could run with!” ‘He must 
have had an accident-insurance policy!” and 
divers other like exclamations were heard. | 
will simply remark that two shots were all that 
the closest examination by a score or more pair 
of eyes could discover in that buffalo, and who 
fired those shots was never quite determined, as 
the wagon-master failed to claim his shots. But 
some of those who assisted in frightening that 
buffalo on that occasion have since become good 
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hunters and successful shots; but they do not 
sow shoot at a baffalo when he is running quite 
fifty yards distant from them. 

it must not be supposed that a person can 
ride directly into a herd of buffalo without dan- 
In your excitement the horse may stum- 


ger. 
and fall; or, as is frequently the case, you 





pu before you are aware, ride into a dog vil- 
lage, and the wide, deep holes that are to be 
seen in almost every square yard are traps that 
t is impossible to avoid entirely. I have seen 
several instances of this kind, and horses have 
been killed or disabled, and the riders severely 
bruised. 

The buffalo, too, is sometimes known to turn 

with a surprising quickness of movement; and 
woe betide the hunter who is not instantly be- 
yond the reach of those short, sharp horns. 
Then, too, you may bear in mind the fact that 
a wounded bull is not as safe a companion as 
you might select if you had a choice. 
” Thave seen old hunters, who were excellent 
horsemen, kill buffalo with lances somewhat 
similar to those used by the Indians; but this 
has been more for bravado than as a favorite 
style of hunting. To lance a buffalo the hunt- 
er must have a horse that has no fear of the 
buffalo, and is thoroughly trained as a buffalo- 
horse—a ‘‘ split ear,” if possible, for his Indian 
education is then of service to you. 

What is known as still hunting is a favorite 
mode of hunting practiced by those who do not 
hunt so much for the sport as for the meat, and 
desire also to save their ponies for other work 
than running buffalo. Some of the colored in- 
fantry troops on the Plains are quite successful 
in this kind of hunting, which is merely to gain 
a position as near the herd as possible, taking 
care to Keep well concealed from the vigilant 
eyes of the watchful pickets of the herd; then, 
selecting the buffalo, crack away with a long 
musket, which you will find the best arm for 
this kind of hunting. If you are careful, three 
or four buffalo, and sometimes many more, may 
be secured before the herd moves off. « 

This is regarded by many Plains men as a 
kind of pét-hunting, that is not entitled to the 
name of sport, and only to be resorted to for 
the purpose of securing the meat needed as 
food. I must say, however, that the skill dis- 
played by some of the colored soldiers, as they 
approach a feeding herd and single out their 


game, is worthy to be classed as the work of | 


good hunters. These same sable warriors make 
good antelope hunters too. 


The principal food of the buffalo is a short, | 


fine grass that grows in tufts, and only to the 
height of four or five inches. This, it would 
seem, is very nutritious, for domestic cattle fat- 
ten on the “‘ buffalo grass” even during some of 
the winter months. On the bottoms or low- 
lands, through which the water-courses flow, 
there is found a taller growth of grass that 
grows rank and coarse. Somewhat similar to 
this is the forage found in the cafions among 
the breaks. 


At first sight the short, fine buffalo grass 
seems but a scanty forage for the vast herds; 
but close examination will reveal the fact that 
grazing on it will be full and abundant. Dur- 
ing the summer months the color of this grass 
is a greenish gray; as autumn approaches it be- 
comes more brown in its tint; but late fall and 
winter spreads a mantle of gray, with a just 
perceptible tint of blue, that is in pleasant har- 
mony with the delicate skies of the Range. 

Grass that has heen thoroughly fed over or 
burned off is the first to spring up the next year. 
During April and May bright green grass marks 
the ground that has been burned over during the 
previous fall. The Indians, taking advantage 
of favorable winds, will burn thousands of acres 
of grass each fall, knowing full well that this 
will make a hunting-ground during the next 
spring, and at the same time afford the forage 
that will be greatly needed by their ponies. 

Buffalo are in the best condition during the 
fall, spring time being a rather unfavorable pe 
riod of the year to look for fat bison. The In 
dians have a number of ways of designating th 
months or moons of the year. They have ‘fat 
buffalo moon,” ‘‘ thin buffalo moon,” “‘ the moon 
in which to find the buffalo with much hair,” 
**the moon when the hair is gone.” But I will 
not go through with the calendar, for Indians 
use all manner of things by which to designate 
and remember the great changing luminary of 
the night, which so frequently affords light for 
depredations that they fear to commit during 
the day. 

In hunting buffalo the Indian is not particu- 
lar in his selection. If the animal is old and 
tough, his hide will make many articles that a 
thin skin would be unfit for: soles for mocca- 
sins, shields, etc. The sinews are larger and 
stronger, which fact makes them useful for in- 
numerable purposes that are best known to the 
squaws who collect and use them. Give a 
squaw time and a raven would starve on the 
leavings that he could find on the spot where 
the buffalo had been killed, so thorough is the 
removal of every particle of nutritious matter. 

The Indian prefers as food the flesh of a 
young cow; he will eat the oldest bull, how- 
ever; and an unborn calf is a feast to the red 

skin. The hide of this very young buffalo baby 
is greatly prized by the Indians, and frequently 
used, when nicely tanned, as one of the articles 
of wearing apparel with which a show may be 
made. A hunting party of twenty or thirty In- 
| dians will frequently kill more buffalo during 
one day than the squaws of the band are able 
| to skin and strip in two days; for the squaws 
do nearly if not all of the actual labor that In- 
dians find necessary; and, to say the truth, an 
Indian squaw will accomplish an amount of la- 
bor that is surprising, and do it well too. 

Hunting buffalo is to the Indian a labor rath- 
er than a pastime; so he kills the animal, and 
leaves the labor of cutting out the meat, curing 
the skin, etc., to the women. He prefers the 
| easiest mode of killing the buffalo, and regards 
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hunting them on snow-shoes as one of the best 
methods of securing his quarry. The number 
of buffalo that may be killed in this way, even 
by a small party of Indians, would supply a con- 
siderable band of Indians with food for weeks, 
maybe months; for there would seem to be 
hardly a limit to the number of buffalo that 
could be slaughtered. 

When the snows are deepest on the Range, 
which is most generally during January and 
February, the top of the snow will be melted by 
the noonday sun. This melting ceases as the 
afternoon comes on, and by nightfall the cold 
winds have frozen a crust over the snow, which 
crust is sometimes sufficiently thick and strong 
to support the weight of a man. Provided with 
the broad snow-shoe, or’, as they are sometimes 
termed, ‘‘ rackets,” the Indian will move over 
the frozen crust quite rapidly, and entirely with- 
out danger of breaking through. With the 
buffalo things are somewhat different; to him 
the deep snow is bad enough, but a thick crust 
is still worse, as it not only impedes progress, 
but renders it painful as well, the crust being 
sharp almost as a knife-blade. All of this is 
well known to the Indian, and is at the same 
time a source of profit, for he loses no time when 
near a herd of buffalo thus embarrassed by the 
crust, but starts out on his snow-shoes, and, 
with arrow and spear, makes game of the trou- 
bled bison. An Indian on snow-shoes has the 
buffalo herd at a great disadvantage, unless the 
herd be a very large one; then a solid path is 


beaten which will be kept by the main herd, 


which in this manner is enabled to escape. At 
such a time it is the scattered members of the 
band that are the victims; and it is to these 
that the Indians devote their entire attention. 
This mode of hunting the buffalo is principally 
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practiced by the northern bands of Sionx g, 
other Indians whose range is well to the hee 
of the true hunting-ground. 

Buffalo are to be found as high as latit, 
fifty, and as low as thirty. To the east | 
settlements form a boundary, and to the wey 
the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, [| 
embraces an area of many thousands of squa; 
miles, But, as I have previously stated, th, 
best hunting on the Range is to be found }y 
tween the Platte and Arkansas rivers. Here | 
have seen the Indians have recourse to anot} 
method of slaughtering buffalo, in a very eas 
but to me cruel, way, for where one buffalo js 
killed several are sure to be painfully injure 
but these, too, are soon killed by the Indiar 
who make haste to lance or shoot the crip; 

The mode of hunting is somewhat as follows 
A herd is discovered grazing on the table-lands 
Being thoroughly acquainted with the count 
the Indians are aware of the location of + 
nearest point where the table-land is brok 
abruptly by a precipice which descends a hur 
dred or more feet. Toward this ‘devil jum 
the Indians head the herd, which is at on 
driven pell-mell to and over the preci 
Meanwhile a number of Indians have tak 
their way, by means of routes known to ther 
and succeeded in reaching the canon, throug 
which the crippled buffalo are running in 
directions. These are quickly killed, so that 
out of a very considerable band of buffalo 
few escape, many having been killed by 
fall, and others dispatched while limping of 
This mode of hunting is sometimes indulged ir 
by harum-scarum white men; but it is done 
more for deviltry than any thing else. I hay 
never known of its practice by army officers, 
persons who professed to hunt buffalo as a spor: 
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DRIVING BUFFALO OVER A BLUFF. 


Some time since some enterprising individual 
became imbued with the idea that one of the 
vast herds of buffalo—say a thousand or so— 

‘cht be driven eastward until near the Mis- 
souri River, when the herd was to be made to 
enter a strong stockade that should be arranged 
for their reception. Then, as he expressed it, 
they were to be beefed and sent East, or put into 

attle-cars, and killed after they had arrived in 
the Eastern cities. The exact number of men 
that would be necessary for the accomplishment 
f this neat drover performance was not defin- 
itely stated, but the party did not think that it 
would take many ‘‘fellers,” if the boys were 
mly up to the mark. Fancy this idea practi- 
ible, what a lively entertainment would be 
the result of an attempt on the part of a beef- 
butcher to act as executioner of a stout old buf- 
falo bull! Young America could have a buf- 
falo hunt in a Communipaw stock-yard, and 
the Board of Health might take advantage of 
the opportunity thus afforded to discover the ef- 
fect of the cattle disease on bison. 

Governor Gilpin, of Colorado, once suggested 
that a very sure way of keeping the Indians off 
the Smoky Hill route would be to drive all the 
buffalo to the north of the Platte River, and 
then station guards to keep them there. I told 
the Governor that when this was done I should 
surely be on hand to secure a sketch of the per- 
formance. It has not been done as yet. 

A question frequently propounded to a per- 
son returned to the East after a journey to and 
over the Buffalo Range is, Did you see a white 
buffalo? In my experience I have seen but 
one, and then, being mounted upon a pony tired 
from much travel and a somewhat long run, 
failed to secure a position sufficiently near the 
animal to make any sure shot, but a white buf- 
falo it certainly was. I have met persons who 
have seen white buffalo, but never yet with a 
party who has succeeded in killing a white 
bison; neither have I ever seea a white buffalo- 
skin, 

The Indians regard the possession of a white 
buffalo-robe as ** good medicine” for the tribe ; 
but they do not carry them about during their 
wanderings over the Plains. The reason for 
this I am not aware of; but from the best in- 
formation that I have been able to obtain I 
believe that the Indians cache or hide the skin 


in some unfrequented place, and only resort to 
it for the purpose of “ making medicine,” or 
some other mummery in which the white robe 
is thought to be of great and important assist- 
ance, 

Some persons have suggested that the white 


robe and white buffalo were things of the purest 
imagination, or at best only old bulls that had 
been wallowing in some alkali bottom and thus 
coated their hides with a whitish earth, which 
at a distance might easily cause them to be mis 


taken for white buffalo. I saw my snow-backed 
friend during that part of the season when the 
buffalo is net much addicted to wallowing, so 
still adhere to my belief in the existence of at 
least one white buffalo. 

I have frequently noticed the statement pub- 
lished that made their wallows in 
marshy places, and made pilgrimages to such 
locality for the purpose of indulging themselves 
in an occasional roll. This may all be, but for 
one wallow found on the lowlands you will find 
twenty on the rolling Plains, far from water and 
high above any thing damp, unless it be rain. 
These wallows may be well described by stating 
that they seem as if huge saucers of eight or 
ten feet in diameter had been used as moulds, 
and the impress had been secured by pressing 
them into the earth. On every hand you will 
note these basins in the earth, and during the 
spring time you may frequently notice the buf. 
falo pawing or wallowing in these spots. At 
times he will throw himself on his back, and 
seeming to pivot on his hump, he will ‘* wabble”’ 
and kick for some moments. By many the 
buffalo is supposed to have recourse to this per- 


buffaloes 
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formance as a means of securing some relief | that were found at different points in the wa). 
from the vermin with which he is at times sore- | low. is 
ly afflicted, for, they say, you see that he does it November and December are the months jy, 
when he can get mud after a rain, and thus | ing which to find the buffalo wearing the mo. 
cover his hide with earth. Very true; but I | expensive clothes ; his robe during these mon;}; 
have noticed them at this performance when | is at its best. All of which the Indian js quite 
there was only dust in the wallow, and very dry | as well aware of .as the trader, and hunting jx 
dust too. My idea is that the chief reason for | brisk and work plenty with every band of req. 
the wallow is that the buffalo finds it necessary | skins on the Range; food may be an incent 
to assist the shedding of the hair which he loses | too, but the robe is certainly a prime object {oy 
during the spring and early summer of each | the energetic hunting that the Indian does ,: 
year, and that he has recourse to the wallows | this season of the twelvemonth. 
for this purpose almost entirely. You will not, The squaws are busy with their work of eyy. 
indeed, find much hair in the wallows, The | ing the robes and jerking the meat. The hg 
strong afternoon wind of the Plains would quick- | and incessant labor that is necessary to proper. 
ly blow this away; but kill a buffalo early in lly “Indian tan” a robe is not easy to realiz 
the summer, when the hair only hangs to the | unless one may see the work go on day by ¢; 
flanks in short tufts, and you will find that he | from the first step, which is to spread out t 
has dusted these tufts, and his whole skin for | pelt or undressed hide upon the ground, wher 
that matter, with a liberal coat of fine earth. it is pinned fast by means of wooden pins dri 
The Plains man is familiar with another use | en through little cuts in the edge of the robe 
which may be made of the buffalo wallow. It} into the earth. The flesh side of the robe, be 
is to him an earth-work, from which a desperate | ing uppermost, is then worked over by two, and 
and frequently successful resistance may be | sometimes three, squaws. The tools used a 
made against a numerous party of Indians. often very rude, some being provided simp); 
I remember one wallow that my attention | with sharp stones or buffalo bones. Others 
was attracted to by noticing that there had | more wealthy, have a something that mu 
been a track beaten about the wallow by the | resembles the drawing-knife or shave of |! 
unshod hoofs of Indian ponies; a track circling | cooper. The work in hand is to free the hid 
the wallow at a distance of nearly two hundred | from every particle of flesh, and to reduce t 
yards from it, that was as plain as a beaten | thickness of the robe nearly one-half, and son 
road. The ground near the wallow was strewn | times even more. This fleshing, as it is ter 
with arrows. The whole story seemed to be | ed, having been satisfactorily accomplished, t 








told by the four piles of exploded rifle-caps | hide .is thoroughly moistened with water in 
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TRADER'S CAMP. 


which buffalo brains have been steeped; for 
ten days the hide is kept damp with this brain- 
water. Once each day the hide is taken up, 
and every portion of it rubbed and rerubbed 
by the squaws, who do not have recourse to | 
any thing like a rubbing-board, but use their 
hands until it would seem as if the skin would 
soon be torn off. There seems to be no defin- 
ite rule as to the length of time which the robe 
shall occupy in curing. The squaw labors un- 
til the hide becomes a robe, which may require 
the work of one week or two, sometimes even 
more; but I think that ten days may be con- 
sidered as the average time which it takes to | 
properly cure a robe. 
I have not the space here to go into a lengthy | 
account of the different modes of dressing the | 
skins which the Indians use for tents (tepes) | 
and clothing. Some skins from which the hair | 
has been removed are as white as the paper on | 
which this article is printed. 
The painting and decorating of a robe is the 
work of muchetime, and for the éxtremely ride | 
materials employed by the squaws in the work | 
a result is attained which is highly creditable | 
to the uneducated and somewhat savage wives 
and daughters of ‘‘ Nasty Elk,” or wheteser | 
euphonious term the master of the lodge may 
see fit to designate himself by. But this work | 
increases the price of a robe, and is generally 
only expended upon a robe that is to be used 


j 
| 
| 
| 


| an indication of wealth on the part of the pos- 


sessor, who takes care to make great parade 
of all such articles as may be likely to ex- 
cite the envy of the habitants of neighboring 
tepes. 

In *‘ old times,” said Colonel Saint Vrain 
to me when I last saw him at the little New 
Mexican pueblito of Mora, ‘‘ the Indians came 
to the posts when they had any trading to do; 
camped near by, and did their trading; settled 
little disputes among themselves; had pony- 
races with the mountaineers that had come in 
with pelts, and a sort of good time generally. 
If you could have seen the old trading post that 


” 


| stood where Bent’s Old Fort now stands, on 


one of these trading visits, you would have seen 
a sight worth remembering. We did not let 
many Indians into the fort at a time, and those 
who were in had to exhibit good behavior or 
none at all. There have been more than forty 
thousand robes sent out from that post as the 
result of one year’s work. There was money 
in the trade then, but now— Well, there’s 
but few of the traders who go ont to the villages 
with an outfit but what might have found quite 
as good employment for themselves in some 
other line of business.” 

The Colonel's stories of the wild scenes of 
gambling that the Indians indulged in at their 
villages near the post, and the “ nice row” they 
would occasionally kick up among themselves, 


in the family, and not as a means of obtaining | certainly indicate that there must have been a 

sugar, coffee, calico, and other coveted articles | much more plenteous supply of whisky within 

which are of use to the Indian, and serve as | the reach of the Indians than there is at the 
Vou, XXXVIII.—No. 224.—11 
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present time when a trading outfit goes into | and the privilege of feeding probably the largey 


camp in an Indian village. 

Then the white men were the masters of the 
situation; now it would seem that the Indian 
has quite the first voice in the trade. Not a 
comfortable thing for the trader; but how is 
the individual to help himself after he has will- 
ingly placed his outfit in the midst of an Indian 
encampment, situated maybe many miles from 
any post or fort? I fear that the too shrewd, 


driving Yankee outwitted himself when he} 
thought to take to himself the cream of the 


trade by proceeding directly to the Indian vil- 
lages with trading goods, rather than to await 
the coming of the Indians to the neighborhood 
of a trading post or government fort. 

A first-rate trading outfit consists of four or 
five large wagons, each with a four or six mule 
team. The wagons are loaded with blankets, 
cloths of different descriptions, calico, flannel, 
flour, sugar, coffee, trinkets of all kinds—such 
as beads, small mirrors, square plates of Ger- 
man-silver, and the like. To enumerate the 
stock of the Indian trader I should be forced 
to go into a long disquisition showing what 
possible use could be made of many of the ar- 
ticles comprised in the outfit. Sometimes the 
trader carries his own tent, but more often he 
depends upon the hospitality of the Indians. 

The party will consist of five or six men, of 
these two must understand the language of the 
band that is to be traded with, and if possible 


the whole party is previously well known to the | 


head chief of the band. Upon the arrival of 
the trader at the Indian village the chief as- 
signs him a tepe, which he may make his 
abiding-place. This would seem an act of 
kindness on the part of Mr. Big Injun, but— 
Well, the trader has a tent to call his quarters, 


family which the village contains. 
I must dwell just a little on this family joke 
All the food which the trader has is expecteg 


| to be shared by this family. The quantit, 


froccom and other white-man food which is de 


| Youred by this family may be said to gnaw , 
| large hole into the profits of the trip. Nex: 
Indians flock to the trader to tell him that th, 
have ‘‘a heap of mighty fine robes,” but the; 
want to see some of the trader’s stock to dix 
cover whether it is good before they can trad 
|with him. This means presents. The chief 

must have something in the way of present 
| too, and not a small something either, TT) 
| old women are, to use the language of an ; 
| Indian trader, ** the loudest beings on a beg that 
ever stood on leather.” But this is not th 
end of give and take; the evening followin, 
the arrival of a trader in the village is almos 
sure to be a season devoted to the executioy 
of a performance known as a *‘ begging dance 
This is certain to make a somewhat heavy draft 
on the trading goods; and this is not all, f 
continual and persistent beg is kept up during 
the entire stay of the trader in the village or j 
its vicinity. 
| I have taken pains to state thus particular); 
| the drain which the trader’s stock must meet 
before trading opens, that it may not seem t! 
the trader got “too much robe for too lit 
sug” (sugar), as the Indian will always aver. 

The currency used in Indian trading is muc! 
| like this: 
10 cups of sugar make one robe. 
10 robes make one pony. 
3 ponies make one tepe. 





| A ten-dollar bill is also a *‘ robe ;”” but, as may 
| be supposed, as it takes but seven pounds of su- 
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var to fill the trading cup ten times, the trader 
, prefers his cups, temperate man though he 
With such a standard it is not diffi- 
Ten cups 
Some 


] ute 
may be. 
ult to see how trade is carried on. 
; not the invariable price for a robe. 
bes will command more than ten cups’ worth 
f calico,.and some may bring but five cups’ 
value of any desired article. 

As the robes are secured the trader has them 
rranged in lots of ten each, with but little re- 
card for quality other than some care that par- 
ticularly fine robes do not go too many in one 
These piles are then pressed into a com- 
»act bale, by means of a rudely constructed af- 
fair composed of saplings and a chain. The 
trader does not leave the village while there is 
. skin to be traded for, or until his goods are 
xhausted. I have simply referred to the trad- 
ng for buffalo-robes as this is supposed to be ¢ 
wuffalo article, but traders will, as a rule, pick 
up all manner of things—horses (sometimes 
vranded U. S.), mules, cattle, white prisoners, 
tc., etc. 

That there may be found among the adven- 
turous men who seek their fortunes in this not 
ntirely safe business persons who seemingly 
would sell their souls for a consideration I have 
10 doubt. Ihave not metthem. On the con- 
trary, some of the best men on the frontier are 
Indian traders, and these will show you that it 
3 not only unwise to sell whisky, fire-arms, and 
unmunition to the Indians, but it is absolutely 
inprofitable, and not, as a usual thing, put up 
for ‘* the outfit.” 

Of the different robes the Comanche is per- 
haps the best in its dressing, but the fur is not 
likely to be so good as that of the Sioux dressed 
robe. The only way of accounting for this 
is the fact of climate, the Comanche being a 
southern Indian, and the Sioux ranging far to 
the north. The Sioux robe is not, however, so 
well dressed as either the Comanche or Kiowa 
robes. What is known as the split robe—that 
is,a robe which has been divided in two parts 
and is sewn together after it has been dressed 


ot. 
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—is uncommon among the southern Indians, 
but frequently met with in trading with the 
Sioux. 

We will leave the Range with the trading 
outfit, and note as day by day we journey east- 
ward how the grim white skulls which but a 
few days since dotted the Plains so thickly are 
less seldom seen; chips (bois de vache) are 
scarcer ; the trails fewer and not freshly mark 
ed with the thousands of sharp hoofs that but a 
few years since cut them out deep and strong, 
to mark where the Range was but is now no 
longer. 

The outfit is in the settlements. The ques- 
tion is, how to dispose of the furs? The two 
great gatherers or collectors of buffalo-robes are 
Charles Bates, of St. Louis, and Durfree, of 
Leavenworth. Their combined collections dur- 
ing a single year have amounted to over two 
hundred thousand robes; and the entire stock 
collected may be said to reach, during good 
years, nearly a quarter of a million of skins; 
of these two-thirds are said to find their way to 
the New York market, where they are classed 
as first, second, third, and calf. At present the 
prices paid by large dealers in New York, who 
buy by the hundred bales, is something like 
$16 50, $12 50, $8 50, this being the prices 
for first, second, and third rate skins. Calf- 
skins bring from $3 50 to $4, and are not much 
dealt in. The great collectors are said to hold 
their robes for the market sometimes as long as 
three or four years, this being done when the 
market does not range to suit them, though 
one would think that controlling the trade as 
they do they might dictate the prices of the 
robe. <A few untanned robes are sent to New 
York from Texas, but there is no particular 
price demanded or paid for them; in fact, I do 
not think that they are mentioned in the fur 
market. 

Think, as you tuck the warm robe about you 
for your joyous sleigh-ride, this winter skin of 
the bison was once the very best clothes of a 
roamer over ‘**‘ the Buffalo Range.” 
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LYING LOW FOR ELEPHANTS. 


T INE months ago, that is in April, 1868, we 

had something to say touching our friend 
Paul du Chaillu. He had written more than 
one very good book designed for grown-up 
readers. Then he wrote a book for Young 
Folks, wherein he told something of his ad- 
ventures in the Gorilla Country, closing it with 
the words: “‘ Au revoir ;’ that means good-by 
till I come again.” 

He has now come again, and a more welcome 
visitor it would be hard to name. There are 
three great travelers whom the Editor of this 
Magazine knows well, and whom at various 
times he has specially introduced to its read- 
ers. The scenes of their explorations lie far 
apart, all of them being in regions heretofore 
almost unknown. No three men can be found 
differing more widely in personal appearance. 
Mr. Cuartes F. Hay, to whom it has been 
reserved by his own individual labor to clear 
up the mystery of the fate of Sir John Frank- 
lin and his associates—a task which had been 
vainly attempted by expeditions fitted out by the 
Governments of Great Britain and the United 
States—born, we think, certainly reared, in the 
Great West—is a man of large frame, with light 
hair, blue eyes, and flowing beard, a very Vi- 


pi 


king in aspect; rather slow of speech—a man | 
whom upon first introduction one would be apt | 


to set down as the most diffident person he ever 
met. Mr. Joun Ross Brownz, now Ameri- 
can Minister to China, born in Ireland, but 





. Wild ‘Life under the Equator; narrated for Young 
Peop's, By Pavt pc Cuattev. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 


|from boyhood an American, is rather above 
middle height, spare of figure, with scanty 
dark hair, broad forehead, and the general air 
of a scholar rather than of an explorer. Mr. 
Du Cuaittu—our “ Friend Paul”—is, though 
born in America, of French descent, and edu- 
cated in France; and while he writes our lan- 
guage with perfect facility, and speaks it with 
fluency, it is with a marked Parisian intona- 
tion. He is hardly five feet four in stature, 
and slight m form; we doubt if he weighs a 
hundred pounds. His closely-cropped hair is 
as black as a raven’s wing; and were it not 
for the flashing of a most brilliant black eye, 
he is about the last man whom one would 
dream of being the most daring traveler of 
our day. To these three we add the name of 
another whom we only know from his books, 
but who yet always seems to us like a persona! 
friend: Davip Livinestone, Scotch by birth, 
but African by long residence and wide travel. 
A spare, wiry man of middle stature—we judge 
from his portrait—with strongly marked and 
rather rugged features; by no means a nota- 
ble-looking personage. 

But all these three men whom we know pos- 
sess one characteristic in common. They a 
lovablemen. Children—those instinctive judges 
of human nature—take to them at once. Let 
either of them be seated at your fireside, and 
in half an hour—you can not tell how—all your 
Young People will be clambering around them. 
So, too, with uncivilized men, who are but big 
children, and quite often very bad ones. They 
|take to these men. Livingstone also clearly 
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belongs to this class, There is hardly in all 
story any thing more touching than the perfect 
faith with which the wild Makololo followed 
Livingstone across the whole breadth of Africa, 
and for weary years awaited his return from En- 
gland to lead them back from the sea to their 
inland homes. If a man lacks this personal 
magnetism, no matter what else he may have, 
he will not be one of those great travelers whose 
books men, women, and children love to read. 
[here is nothing more notable in the narratives 
of these travelers than the perfect devotion which 


these wild attendants bear to their civilized com- | 


panions. It is the story, over which so many 
tears have been shed, of Robinson Crusoe and 
his man Friday. 


rican Household; A false Alarm.—Hunt for Goriflas ; 
A large one shut; The Negroes make Charms of his 
Brain; Mourning in a Bakalai Town.—An African 
Fireside; A Camp by the Sea-shore; The first Gorilla 
Hunter; Negro Blarney. — Hippopotamus hunting; 
We kill one; The Men eat it; Poor Beef; What the 
Tusks are for.—A great Gorilla.—Death in an African 
Village; Lamentations; The Funeral Ceremonies ; 
An African Cemetery.—A Tornado ; Before the Storm ; 
Thunder and Lightning; After the Storm.—A Creek 
infested by Snakes; Snake in the Boat; An ugly Vis- 
itor.—Drinking the Mboundou; How UVlanga-Condo 
could do it; low the Mboundou is made; The Effect 
of the Poison.—A royal Feast: On the Banks of the 
Ovenga; Preparations; The Bill of Fare; A Taste of 
Elephant ana a Mouthful of Monkey.—The terrible 
Bashikouay; March of an Ant-army; They bnild 
Bridges; They enter Houses; Their Habite.— The 
Sorrows of the Birds; Curious African Birds; The 


| Barbatula du Chaillui; The Barbatula Fuliginosa; 


In the opening of his book Paul Du Chaillu | 


gives in brief a summary of its purport. He 
Says: 

Iam going to lead you into the great forest 
of Equatorial Africa. Iam guing to try to make 
you travel with me in the wild country I have 
explored. I am going to bring you face to face 
with the gorilla, and lead you into the midst of 
the wild tribes of men I have discovered. I will 
tell you how they live, what queer superstitions 
they have, and what sort of people these poor 
savages are. I shall tell you about snakes, leop- 
ards, elephants, hippopotami, and other wild 
beasts of the forest; about insects, wonderful 
ants, and many other curious things. You will 
follow me in that great jungle; you will get lost 
with me in it; you will build your camp with 
me; you will hunt with me; you will be hungry 
with me; you will have the flies to plague you; 
you will have lots of adventures; and perhaps 
when you close this book you will shout, ‘* What 
1 glorious time we have had with our friend 

” 


Paul! 

The following Table of Contents will evince 
how abundantly our friend Paul has fulfilled 
the promise in his preface : 

Parrot Island; How the Parrots build their Nests ; 
Parrot Soup.—An African Creek; A Leopard among 
the Chickeus; A Night-watch for Leopards.—Hunting 
Elephants and Buffaloes; A venomous Serpent; A 
Snake-charmer; He is bitten; He commits Suicide 
At Court in Africa; Costumes of the Court; An Af- 


The Sycobius Nigerrimus.—On the Ofoubou River; 
Elephants bathing; Pursuit through the Swamp; Es- 
cape of the Elephants. — Njali-Coudié; An African 
Town; The Chief; Courtship and Marriage in Africa ; 
Buying a Wife; Quarrel over ihe Spoils.—The Feast 
of Njambai; The talking Idol; Secret Proceedings : 


| The Women and their Mysteries.—Sick in a strange 


PARROT ISLAND. 


Land; Adventure with a Snake; How a Squirrel was 
charmed.—Witchcraft; Accusation of Pendé; Result 
of his Trial.—Gorilla hunting; Preparations; We kill 
a male Gorilla; Bringing him to Camp.—In the Buf- 
falo Country ; The Paradire cf Flies ; The various Spe 
cies.—Elephant Pits; A Loses Dividing the Meat: 
The Alethe Castanea.—A deserted Village; Fear ef 
Death; Wars between Villages; African wild Boar ; 
The Hunt.—In the wild Forest; Hostile Tribes: An 
intrenched Camp; Forays for Provisions.—We dis- 
cover human Footprints; We spy out the Enemy; A 
female Gorilla; Maternal Fondness.—How we were 
received at naan Threatened with Starvation; A 
Night in Camp; Malavueu's Swry. ‘ 

We propose to give, greatly abridged, but 
still preserving in the main Du Chaillu’s own 
language, some portions, taken almost at ran- 
dom, of these adventures : 

There is, he says, in the estuary called the 
Gaboon, formed in the Bight of Guinea, on the 
west coast of Africa, some fifteen miles north 
of the equator, an island called Nengue Ngozo, 
or ** The Island of Parrots.” In some respects 
it is an African paradise, for it is free from 
beasts of prey, and indeed from animals of 
every kind. Its only inhabitants are a few ne- 
groes gathered in a little village, and innumer- 
able flocks of birds who flv over at evening f om 
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the main land to pass the night in this place of | years; but the young ones were excellent, their 


security. There are big-pouched pelicans, long- 
legged cranes, and other fish-eating birds; but 


the majority of the feathered denizens is com- | 
posed of parrots, who begin to arrive at about 


an hour before sunset. Soon every tree is cov- 
ered by hundreds of them, their gray plumage 
and red tails contrasting with the green leaves. | 
Toward morning they awake from their slum- 
bers, and set up a chattering as though all the 
bells of a great city were ringing and all the 
milkmen and servant-girls therein were having 
a simultaneous confab. As day begins to dawn 
they take their flight to the main land, and by 
sunrise there is not a single parrot left upon the | 
island. 

The king of the island—a monarch with a | 
woolen cap and cane by way of crown and scep- 
tre—took kindly to Paul, and set his wives to 
cooking a dinner forhim, But ina few days this 
influx of strangers had exhausted the monarch’s | 
stores, and the guests had to look to the parrots | 
for provisions. The birds are very shy, and so 
long as there is a partécle of daylight no one can 
get within gunshot of them. But Paul had no- 
ticed a particular tree which seemed to be a| 
favorite roosting-place, and had, during the 
day, made a path to it. In that darkest hour 
which just precedes the.dawn he crept along 
this path. Arrived under the tree he raised 
his gun toward what he supposed must be its 
centre, and fired both barrels at once. When | 
day broke he found twenty parrots killed by that 
one double shot. He had a grand feast. There 
was parrot soup, which was not at all bad, roast- 
ed parrot, and grilled parrot. The old birds | 
were tough, as well they might be if what the 
negroes said was true, that they live a hundred | 


| the pigeon. 


| face with an enormous leopard. 


| into the hut for his rifle. 
| that the leopard was gone. Next day he bought 


| see him in the faint starlight. 


flesh being black, and tasting much like that: 
The next night not a single parrot 
rested upon that tree. 

A while after Paul took up his head-quarters 


|in a village on the main land situated in th 


midst of a dense forest, abounding in birds, 


| where wild boars were said to be plentiful, and 


leopards rather common. 
outskirt of the village. 


His hut was at the 
One night he heard a 


| great cackling among his fowls, and thinking 


some one was trying to steal them, he went out, 
and in the dim moonlight found himself face t 
For a few sec- 
onds man and beast, as if spell-bound, stared at 
each other, at a distance of not more than six 
yards. Paul came to himself first, and rushed 


Coming out, he found 


a goat, and when night had fallen tied the ani- 
mal to a tree at the edge of the forest, and rifl 
in hand seated himself against another tree a 
few yards off. The poor goat kept up an in- 
cessant bleating, and Du Chaillu could plainly 
Hour after hour 
he watched, seated on the ground, sometimes 
fancying that he heard snakes crawling around. 


| He must have fallen asleep, for, looking toward 


the tree, no goat was there. Creeping to the 
place he found blood. Lighting a torch he 
found that it was four o’clock, and that he must 
have slept two hours. In that time the leop- 
ard, whose tracks were plainly visible, had crept 
up and carried off the goat without awakening 
the hunter, who could only thank his stars that 
the goat instead of himself had been the vic 
tim. One can not wonder that he resolved to 
be more careful in future. 























The hunting of elephants, hippopotami, buf- 
faloes, and gorillas occupies a considerable space 
in the book. But we have elsewhere at various 
times dwelt in detail upon these subjects. We 
therefore pass them over, and give two or three 
snake stories. The first of these shall be told 
by Du Chaillu in his own words: 


It is intensely hot. We are at the end of the 
month of March, and the rays of the sun are 
pouring upon us with a power which is terrific. 
Every two or three minutes I dip my umbrella 
into the water, for after this lapse of time it is 
perfectly dry; green leaves and a wet handker- 
chief are in my Panama hat, which now and then 
J also dip into the water of the stream. 

You will ask me in what kind of country I 
find myself in such a plight. I am in 1 very 
complicated net-work o creeks, swamps, dense 
forest, and overflowed lands, forming a delta, 
which in the work I published in 1861 I named 
the Delta of the Ogobai. For several days I have 
been here in a canoe exploring the country by 
water. Whatalonely place! We have not seen 
a single village, we have met nota single human 
being; it is a complete desolation, and on the 
day in question it seemed more desolate than 
usual. The creek we had got into was nar- 
row, and on both sides there was an intermin- 
able forest of palms—that kind which yields bit- 
ter nuts to eat; these grow to the water's edge, 
and many of their graceful branches are bathed 
in the stream. 

The current was strong, and evidently a tre- 
mendous quantity of fresh water coming from 
the interior was carried by it into the sea. The 
atmosphere was hazy, and, as is generally the 
case in those equatorial regions, I could see the 
vapor arising and quivering as it ascended. At 
last we entered a narrow creek, where the cur- 
rent was not so strong. We had hardly proceed- 
ed two or three miles when snakes became quite 
abundant in the water. We were in the Creek 
of Snakes. I do not know what else to call it. 

What a horrid sight! They were of all colors 
and sizes: some were small and slender, others 
short and thick. One peculiar kind struck me 
at once as one that I had never seen before. It 
swam not far from our canoe, and appeared to 
be of a bright orange-yellow color. I am sure 
it was a very venomous one, one whose bite 
would kill a man in less than five minutes, for 
the head was very triangular. Then came a 
large black one with a yellow stripe on the belly; 
it appeared to me to be ten feet 
long; the black shone as if it had 
been oiled. This fellow I also 
knew to be very poisonous; so 
when he raised his head above 
the water I sent a load of small 
shot into it, literally crushing it 
to pieces. Then we went im- 
mediately at him, and with a few 
strokes of the paddles we fin- 
ished him up. I was going to 
make off, when two of the slaves 
who were of our party said we 
must put it in our canoe, and 
that they should eat the fellow 
in theevening. This created a 
great laugh from my Commi 
boys; and after making sure that 
the loathsome creature was dead 
we fished him out of the water. 
There was at first a jumping 
about of the men which I was 
afraid would upset the canoe, in 
which case we would have been 
in a pretty fix, swimming about 
in a stream filled with snakes. 
At last order was restored; the 
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snake was cut into several pieces, which contin 
ued to move and almost appeared like several 
separate snakes. The pieces were put in a bask 
et, and the eyes of my Apingis began to shine 
with delight, and it made their mouths water, 
they said, to think of the nice meal they were 
going to have in the evening. , 

Just at this moment I spied one of these black 
snakes trying to get into our canoe by the bow 
I made a tremendous leap, as if I had been bitter 
by a scorpion, the sight was so sudden. I took 
my gun, loaded with small shot—the best load 
to kill serpents with—and fired, cutting the sau 
cy fellow in two; then we paddled on, leaving 
Master Snake to take care of himself, knowing 
that his case had been settled. 

I really believe all the .nakes of the country 
had come to bathe in this creek on that day; 
ana i did not wonder at it, it was so hot and sul 
try. I had often met with snakes in the river 
before, but never in such great numbers and of 
so many different species. In little more than 
one hour and a half I must have seen two hun 
dred of them. I had never seen such a sight be- 
fore, and never have since. 


There has been an abundance of discussion 
as to whether snakes have the power of fas- 
cinating or charming their prey. But if any 
thing can be proven by testimony, we think it 
is settled that they have this power. Thus Du 
Chaillu says : 


} 


I shall never forget that one day as I lay ill 
under that big tree I spied an enormous snake 
folded among the branches of another tree not 
far off from me. My attention had been drawn 
to that tree by the cries of a squirrel. I wished 
some of my men had been with me to kill it, so 
that I might have something nice to eat, though 
I was not very hungry; but there was no man 
with me, only three women who were taking 
care of me. I was not strong enough to take 
my gun. I was so weak that I did not mind 
having the snake so close to me. 

The snake was charming the poor little squir- 
rel. How nice the squirrel was! how beautiful 
his little tail! how black and bright seemed his 
little eyes! His little feet were moving onward 
toward the snake; his little tail was up, and he 
chippered as he advanced toward certain death. 

The snake was still as death, not one of his 
How black 
and shiny the ugly creature was, and what a con- 
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How 


trast with the green leaves of the trees! 
his body was coiled on a limb of the tree. 
fixedly he looked at the squirrel! His head was 
triangular, and he belonged to that family of 
snakes that spend the greatest portion of their 
time on trees. This was of a very venomous 
kind. I wished I had been strong enough to 
take my gun and kill the serpent, and so save 
the life of the little squirrel. 

Nearer and nearer the squirrel came; louder 
and louder were his chipperings ; he tried to run 
away, but could not. At last he came within a 
foot of the spake. There was a pause; then 
suddenly, like a flash of lightning, the snake 
sprung: the poor little squirrel was in the folds | 
of the ugly reptile, and soon I saw his body 
gradually disappearing into its inflated mouth, 
and the broken silence of the forest resumed its 
sway. 

That snakes are susceptible of being charmed 
is certainly beyond all manner of doubt. It is 
said that snake-charmers usually remove the | 
poison-fangs from the animals which they ex- 
hibit, thus rendering them really incapable of 
doing harm. But Du Chaillu relates an in-| 
cident which shows that this is not always done. | 
Among the most venomous snakes of Equatorial 
Africa is the naja, a species of water-snake, 
growing to the length of ten feet, and, unlike | 
most of its class, having the power of erecting | 
itself. There was on the Gaboon a negro from | 
Goree who had great reputation as a snake- 
charmer. He was a bold fellow, who declared | 
that he was not afraid of any snake. He was 
the only person known to have taken a naja 
alive. One day he made his appearance with | 
a huge naja which he had captured, and began | 
to amuse himself and crowd by teasing the rep- 
tile. Du Chailla shall describe what followed : 


- 
At first when I saw him he had thé snake | 


| tease it. 
| been near enough the snake would no doubt 


around his body, but he held it firmly just be 
low the neck, and I could see by the muscles of 
his arm that he had to use great strength. As 
long as this part of the body is held firmly th: 
snake loses much of its great power of crushing 
one to death, as the boa constrictor or pythoi 
does with larger animals, and as small snakes d 
with smaller game; but with this naja the dan 
ger would have been the venomous bite. 

Then with his other hand he took the tail of 
the snake, and gave it a swing and gradually un 
folded the reptile from his black body, which 
was warm and shining with excitement, but al 
ways holding the head. On a sudden he threw 
the snake on the ground. Then the creatur 
began to crawl away, when suddenly the Gore 
man came in front of it with a light stick, and 
instantly the monster erected itself almost to 
half its full length, gave a tremendous whistle 
which we all heard, looked glaringly and fierce 
ly in the man’s face with its sharp, pointed 
tongue out, and then stood still as if it could 
not move. The Goree man, with his little stick 
in his left hand, touched it lightly as though to 
It was a fearful sight—and if he had 


have sprung upon its antagonist. The man, as 
he teased and infuriated the snake with the rod 
he held in his left hand, drew the attention ot 
the reptile toward the stick; then suddenly and 
in the wink of an eye, almost as quick as light 
ning, with his right hand he got hold of the 
creature just under his head. 

The same thing that I have just described again 
took place. The snake folded itself round his 
body, then he unfolded the snake, which was 
once more let loose, and now this horrid serpent 
got so infuriated that as soon as he was thrown 
on the ground he erected himself, and the glare 
of his eyes was something terrific. It was in 
| deed an appalling scene; the air around seemed 
to be filled with the whistling sound of thc 
creature, 

Alas! a more terrible scene soon took place! 
The man became bolder and bolder, more and 
more careless, and the snake probably more and 
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more accustomed to the mode of warfare of his | 
intagonist, and just as the monster stood erect | 
the man attempted to seize its neck, as he had 
done many and many a time before, but grasped | 
the body too low, and before he had time to let 
t go the head turned on itself and the man was 
bitten! I was perfeetly speechless; the scene 
had frozen my blood, and the wild shrieks of all 
those round rent the air. The serpent was loose 
and crawling on the ground, but before it had 
time to go far a long pole came down upon its | 
back and broke its spine, and in less time than I | 
take to write it down the monster was killed. 

To the French doctor who had charge of the 
little colony the man went (happily he was just 
at hand); all the remedies were prompt and pow- 
erful; the man suffered intensely, his body be- 
came swollen, his mind wandered, and his life 
was despaired of; but at last he got better, and 
though complaining of great pain near the heart, 
he was soon able to go out again. A short| 
time after this accident, having an axe in his | 
hand, going as he said to cut wood, he suddenly 
split his own head in two. He had become in- 
sane ! 

But more potent than snakes, lions, leopards, 
or gorillas, is a species of ant called the Bashi- 
kouay. It is the dread not of man alone, but | 
of every living thing from the elephant and 
leopard down to the smallest insect. A half- 
inch is about the average length of one of these 
ants, though some are found of twice that length. 
Individually they are bold; the bull-dog has not 
more pluck and tenacity of grip. But their 
great power lies in the immense armies into 
which they organize themselves, and the mili- 
tary order which they preserve. When on the 
march they go in a column of two inches broad, 
but often miles in length. Du Chaillu once 









saw a column formed in close order, which oc- | 
| wide enough for the whole army to pass over. 


cupied twelve hours, from sunrise to sunset, in 
passing the spot from which he watched them ; 


; 
ind as they march by night as well as by day, | 


he did not know how long the column had been 
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THE BASHIKOUAY ANT, TWICE THE NATURAL SIZE 


passing before he saw it. All along the line 


| were larger ants, clearly officers, standing out- 


side the column until their squads had passed, 
when they moved on and joined them. How 
many milljons upon millions there were in this 


| army it wOuld be idle to attempt to estimate. 


When on the march the column comes to a 
small stream they fling across it a living bridge. 
Selecting a spot where the branch of a tree 
reaches nearly over to one on the other bank, 
only lower down, the second of the pontoniers, 
as we may fairly call them, with his fore-claws 
grasps the hind-claws of the one in front, and 


| lowers him over; a third does the same by the 


second ; and so on until this living chain is long 
enough to reach the desired point. Line after 
line is thus stretched until a bridge is formed 


Imagine the strength of muscle which these 


creatures must possess to enable them to main- 
tain their grasp for hours. 
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The marching column throws itself into line 
of battle with wonderful precision. When it 
sweeps over the country nothing living can stay 
its progress. Du Chailla was once plodding 
through the forest in search of game. ll at 
once he was startled by a strange sound. It 
was caused by a rush of wild beasts. He 
thought he caught a glimpse of a gorilla; he 
was sure that he heard the footsteps of an ele- 
phant ; and soon after a mighty crash, as though 
a herd of elephants were rushing through the 
forest. Soon the air grew thick with insects. 
While wondering what this might mean he felt 
the torments of innumerable bites, and in an 
instant he found himself almost covered by 
ants. He had been fallen upon by the skirm- 
ishers of an army of Bashikouay. He set off 
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at his sharpest run in the direction which the 
| other fugitives had taken. Fortunately his 
| speed was greater than that of the ants; and as 
soon as he thought himself safe he stripped off 
|his clothing. It fairly swarmed with ants wh 
| had literally buried themselves in the garments, 
| striking their pincers clear through into the flesh 
| beneath. They never let go their grip until 
they have taken ouf the flesh. Pull at one till 
| his body is separated from his head, and th: 
| jaws, if we may so call them, keep their hold. 
He had just resumed his garments when th 
| Bashikouay came upon him, and he again took 
to flight, never stopping until he had crossed a 
| Stream and taken refuge in a swamp beyond. 
These Bashikouay can not bear the heat of 
| the sun; and hence they are only found in re- 
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gions covered by forests. If on the march they | food is green things, and who have no torment- 
come to an open place they dig a tunnel four or | ing bite. 


feet underground, through which they pass 


five 


But we must leave the hunting adventures 


to the jungles on the opposite side. When they | of our friend Paul, and touch briefly upon a few 
enter a village the inhabitants run for their | of the human beings with whom he became ac- 


ives. 
~ cleared of vermin, and the only trace left of 
them is the bones of rats and mice and the 
horny wing-cases of insects. Nothing that 
breathes comes amiss to them. An antelope 
which had been shot by Du Chaillu was picked | 
to the bones in a few hours. The carcass of 
an elephant would be cleared away quite as 
quickly as by a kraal of natives. They some- 
times come upon a huge snake lying torpid, 
perhaps, after the manner of his species, gorged 
with food. In that case it is all over with his 
serpentine majesty. ‘I was always rejoiced,” 
says Du Chaillu, who does not like snakes, 
“when they got hold of a serpent; though 
these are pretty shy, and manage generally to 
get out of the way, except when they are in a 
state of torpor.” But rats, mice, roaches, centi- 
pedes, scorpions, spiders, and such small pests, 
are doomed. A swarm of ants will kill a rat 
in a minute or two, and devour him in almost 
as short a space. Upon the whole they are a 
blessing to the human race in Africa, by keep- 
ing down the vermin which would otherwise ren- 
der the country uninhabitable. They will not 
touch vegetable matter. One might almost 
imagine that the author of the Book of Revela- 
tion had in his mind the Bashikouay when he | 
speaks of the swarms of “locusts” which at the 
sounding of the fifth trurapet arose from the 
smoke of the bottomless pit, to whom ‘‘it was 
commanded that they should not hurt the grass 
of the earth, neither any green thing, neither 
any tree ;" but whose ‘‘ torment was as the tor- 
ment of a scorpion when he striketh a man.” | 
Certain it is that the description fits the Bashi- 
kouay, while it is altogether inapplicable to the | 
creature which we call a “locust,” whose only | 








A BUYAL EBUEPTION. 


In an incredibly short space every hut | quainted in the course of his adventures. 


If, as Shakspeare avers, “‘ there is a divinity 
that doth hedge around a king,” it was an odd 
hedge that fenced in the monarch of the forest- 
girt village of Mbondemo. Du Chaillu, prop 
erly introduced, had reached the village, and 
seated himself in the palaver-house—a large 
shed built in the middle of the street. Soon 
his Majesty, followed by his headmen or court, 
made his appearance. In honor, most likely, 
of their foreign visitor, they wore European 
costume ; or rather, if the costume of the whole 
five dignitaries had been worn by one of them, 
it would have formed a tolerably complete suit, 
lacking nothing essential except that garment 
which covers the lower limbs, but which in 
some form or other is thought indispensable 
every where except among the Scotch. Not 
to put too fine a point upon it, the great 
“breeches question” is one which could not 
have come up in the courtof Mbondemo. But 
Du Chaillu shall describe his reception : 


His Majesty headed the party, followed by his 
headman. He wore an old red English coat, 
and no other garments. He was a short, thick 
built negro, and wore an immense pair of iron 
ear-rings. He was followed by what I sup 
posed to be the second headman, or prime min 
ister. This one had for his costume an old shirt 
which had only one sleeve, and no sign of but 
ton to be seen any where—a shirt that for 
merly must have been white, but had never been 
washed since he got it, which was several years 
before. This prime minister had nothing else 
on. The third man, who of course formed part 
of his Majesty’s suite, had on an old beaver hat, 
and nothing else. Another that followed him 
had one of those old-fashioned black neck-ties 
(as tight as the neck itself, and attached with a 
buckle) which were worn some thirty years ago, 
and nothing else. How the deuce did that fel- 
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low get that cravat? I asked myself. I learned 
afterward that he bad inherited it. Then came 
a fellow who, by hook or by crook, had posses- 
sion of an old pair of shoes; how he had got 
them I was unable to find out. His father had 
perhaps left them to him. How steady, how 
grave they looked, as they passed one after an- 
other before me. These were the leading men 
of this Mbisho village. They thought them- 
selves splendid, and their people thought the 


same. They looked at me and I looked at them, | 


and at last, with one voice, they asked me to no- 
tice how handsome they were, each at the same | 
time, in one way or another, making the most 
of what he wore, I said they were very fine. 


The costume of all the others consisted main- | 
ly of grease and red ochre. ‘*The women,” 
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says Du Chaillu, “‘ seem to lay on the oil and 
red earth a little thicker than their husbands.’ 
The third evening there seemed something 
strange going on. Every body kept in thei 
huts, and were as silent as death. By-and-by 


| the king came out and danced along the street. 


His face and body were painted white, black, 
and red, in spots as big as a peach. Paul 
asked the reason of this. His Majesty said 
not a word, but pointed to the moon. It was 
new moon. He afterward learned that th 
moon is their emblem of time; and when it 
appears they think that before it again disap- 
pears it will ‘‘eat somebody”—that is, some 
one will die. How this catastrophe is to be 
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wyerted by the royal painting and dancing was | them, which they seemed to be contemplating 

t explained in silent adoration. I was put aback, for I ex- 

eaten ; ected to see no one. As soon as their fear and 
African war-dance has been often enough | ! Wy ace a 

An —— “ I er 5 &" | wonder had somewhat subsided they set up a 

lescribed ; but now ere better than in the pic- | hideous howl of rage, and rushed out to call 

ture given by Du Chaillu, which hardly needs their companions in the bush. In a few min- 

iny explanation. “The men,” he says, “ were | utes these came rushing toward me with ges- 

iI] painted with colored chalk, red and yellow | ture of anger, and threatening me for my offense. 

ooitin- asian. “Thar es neni I quickly reached my house, and, seizing my gun 

eing the favorite colors, ney were Covered | in one hand and my revolver in the other, told 

vith fetiches, which they believed would pro- | them I would shoot the first one that came in 

tect them from the deadly weapons of their | side my door. I never saw such an infuriated 

B onemies; and by the dim light of their fires | 8¢t- My house was surrounded by above three 

’ - ee | hundred angry women, every one shouting out 

they appeared to me more like devils than | curses at me: and still they kept coming in, 

men.” their number every moment growing greater and 

Among their superstitions is that of the Njam- | greater. 

bai, which reminds one of the Roman mystery 

of the Bona Dea. Njambai is a good spirit 

who protects women. Her worship is a kind 


King Mbango at length came to the rescue, 
and by dint of fair words and presents succeed- 
e + sfuy ay “ , »’ 

of mystery, carried on in a house closely shut ado pacify ag She dovetece, only hope, 

> which Gils aie aevee sttaied. Daltt® Paul, “that whenever you travel it will 
?, © eo " = never happen to ‘ou to have several hundreds 
Chaillu was anxious to witness the ceremonies; : . 
but the Kine O68@ Blue thie wab Out of tha-anes of infuriated women after you; for I can assure 

2 S We re s- : 

vat = I i not myself go and have a er » | you that I would have rather encountered a go- 
tion. “i Cé v yse r x. ee rorat k ave face . 
Opportunity at length favored Paul. The great we od = yes greet ny rinse F geen 
. “ 7 . re 8s s ) 0 f ana, 

feast which Domes off endo s year was going 08. Let the reader tie camainiee of ail sor 
. ‘hy rentures of ail sorts 

From all the villages arotind the women had | ~* , & . d ie 
chored. dedouid: in their bast eal vel endl and almost without number in the interior for- 
gathered, SS St s s D A ‘ “i % * : fn 
yellow paint. ‘The men had all gone hunting. Da _ nage ~— look vel whe = 
Most of the women had gone into the forest, reining: Se prtets | a -e wee 
inging wonderful songs; but a few went into dressed in clothes which he had himself made 

sing ‘ 83 , : 

oo : , skins. was sick and half starved. 
the Njambai-house, where they remained, keep- from kin : He a ack ent ' lpn ee 
ing a mysterious silence. Paul sauntered back His goods were all gone; his. powder and bul- 
od teeth te ae Sane tine waeh dhe Gideon lets were nearly expended. But he had made 
pee : a -,’|a magnificent collection of objects of natural 
and finding himself unobserved pushed aside |). ‘ . 
the leaves which formed the walls and stuck his history, which he had sent down to the coast, 
head panes rein "| where he had a sort of trading post, called 

ma . Says: : ‘ : . 
" B fin ROR: . ._ _,. | Washington, which he had left in the charge of 
Tr s momeutl cont Scheid’ three pateuy some of his faithful friends and servitors, the 

e ds ass, she 2e perfec . 

n | Bakalais. 


naked old hags sitting on the clay floor, with an 
immense bundle of greegrees, or fetiches, before As an offset to some of the savage scenes, we 








INTERLOR OF THE NJAMBAI-HOUBE, 
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copy a part of Du Chaillu’s account of his part- 
ing with his faithful friends. He called them 
together and told them that he must go. The 
men cried, “‘ What shall we do without you?” 
The women shouted, “ Chaillee, you must not 
go!” 


Gambo, Malaouen, and Querlaouen made long 
faces and were sad, for we had a real affection 
for each other, we were such great friends, and 
how could it be otherwise? We had braved 
danger together; we had gone through hard- 
ships and starvation together; many and many 
a night had we spent together in the forest. Of 
any wild animal they killed I was sure to have 
a piece; the best plantains were sure to be 
mine; the nicest fishes their women caught 
they brought to me. How kind they were to 
me, how gentle! No children could have been 
more docile, and yet how fierce, how brave, 
when the day of battle or of danger came! 
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GUVOD-BY TO THE BAKALAI®£. 


As we were preparing to go my Bakalai friends 
| came in with presents of provisions. Baskets 
| of cassava, smoked boar-hams, smoked fishes 
| sweet potatoes, were brought as free-will offer 

ings. When the morning arrived our canoes 
were on the beach. I was on the shore read 
to. embark; Obindji stood near me; every wo 
man and man brought to me a parting gift. | 
was very much touched by their simple ways. 

When all was ready for a start Macondai, my 
| boy, fired a gun, and then I swung the Ameri 

can flag to the breeze, the first time that it or 
|any other flag of a civilized nation was over 
these waters. The people shouted, and we wer 
| off; and as we glided down, and before we dis- 
| appeared by the bend of the river, I saw Obind 
ji’s hand waving farewell to me. 
To our friend Paul we bid adieu in the words 
| in which he said farewell to the readers of his 
former book: ‘‘Au Revorr.” We trust that 
we shall meet again. 
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SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND. 
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STONEHENGE, 


Grane on the top of the highest and | this world passeth away. When, forty years 
WwW 


most beautiful spire in England—that of | ago, the English people were overhauling their 
| 


Salisbury Cathedral—one may see on the plain, rotten boroughs, the most salient example of 
at about nine miles’ distance, a strange circle | the whole system, the reductio ad absurdum un- 
of white stones; or, standing on the top of one | der which chiefly it broke down, was that an 
of those stones, one may see the spire, gleam- old tree near this spot had for more than a cen- 


ing like a column of flame, against the sky; | tury sent two members to Parliament! Sep- 
and in either case he will feel a sense of mys- | tennially—or at every election—the two candi- 
tery stealing over him, as it may perhaps be dates drove out to the spot, taking a returning 
felt nowhere else on earth. If one could read | officer and two nominators; the bribery act 
the history written in the dust of Salisbury | was read, and they were formally nominated to 
Plain, or gauge the spiritual formations that | the Infinite Silences and the sheep, if any hap- 
stretch between the cromlechs of Stonehenge | pened to be near; the sheep bleated and the 


and that cathedral in the distance, he would 
probably hold the key to the story of every 
race that lives or has lived. The geologist 


can show that the vast plain was once the bed 


of a sea; but who can tell us of that vast sur- 
ging sea of humanity—mingled of streams con- 
fluent from all the fountains of races—which 
once swept and raged with storms and battles 
over this serene landscape, on whose solitudes 
the sun now looks so peace- 
fullydown? Sauntering near 
Old Sarum this morning I 
picked up a little piece of 
carved stone, which had evi- 
dently been part of a cor- 
nice, and had no doubt that 
I held in my hand one of 
the last bits of that ancient 
cathedral built on this spot 
760 years ago. Of that cathedral, which form- 
ed the centre of the city of Old Sarum, the sun 
even yet traces the extensive outline amidst the 
waving corn; but the mansions and street# of 
that Once populous city are not even traceable 
in the dust. Few cities have ever so utterly 
perished from the earth. Truly the fashion of 


SARUM STONE. 


| tree boughed their assent; the officer made up 
| the certificates, pocketed his comfortable fees, 
| and the five repaired to dinner in a Salisbury 
hotel—all of which was plainly proved at the 
time, and, indeed, not denied. ‘* Old Sarum” 
thus became politically a by-word, and, indeed, 
is occasionally referred to now in Parliament as 
a case not unlikely to be paralleled unless the 
coming redistribution of seats shall more fully 
than it promises represent the changes that 
have been wrought in England by that arch- 
innovator—Steam. 

And yet Lord Macaulay’s famous New Zea- 
lander, sitting on the last half-crumbled arch 
of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul’s, would hardly be a more significant ob- 
ject than the parliamentary radical holding up 
Old Sarum to ridicule. From this hill, the 
centre of the perished city, and from the for- 
tress, whose very débris has been nearly all 
eaten as grass and bread by man and brute, 
Briton and Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Nor- 
man, successively commanded the whole dis- 
trict, and for ages kept Southwestern England 
in subjection. The Romans, when they first 
entered the country, found it a famous strong- 
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hold, and they chose it as the key to the coun- 
try, surrounding it with a vast fosse, and mak- 
ing it the point of divergence for six military 
roads, with which they intersected the entire 
neighborhood. King Alfred drew a wider cir- 
cle around it. The Normans completed the 
fortress, and built a wall around the city, in- 
closing a space of 16,000 feet in diameter. 
Nearly all of these more ancient works are 
yet traceable, though the comparatively mod- 
ern works are not. 

But even seven centuries ago, though the 
generations seem indiscriminately warlike, one 
age differed from another. In the time of 
King John the people of Old Sarum began to 
feel that their city had been built on a site 
selected with reference to war alone. When 
they began to think of cultivating the soil their 
eyes looked yearningly toward the neighboring 
valley, with the beautiful Avon shining through 
it almost as far as the eye could reach. And 
at last, in obediet.ce to their longing, the first 
stone of the cathedral of New Sarum, or Salis- 
bury, was laid (a.p. 1220) by Henry III., and 
after this a single generation witnessed the en- 
tire removal of the city and its inhabitants from 
the fortified hill to the peaceful valley. In the 
time of Henry VII. the county jail and a“ chant- 
ry” in the cathedral were alone the active relies 
of the city which had so shortly before been 
crowded with life; but in the next reign Le- 
land went there and found that only “a chap- 
pelle of Our Lady was yet standing and main- 
tayned,” and that there was “not one house, 
neither within old Saresbyri or without, inhab- 
ited.” It is not wonderful, then, that, visiting 
it in 1868, the most striking sight I saw was 
a flock of sheep, on the backs of two or three 
of which, as they grazed, starlings were quiet- 
ly perched! The birds were paying for their 
pleasant roost by picking ticks from the sheeps’ 
backs. The old tree I found to be itself a kind 
of cathedral; and the bit of cornice inscribed 
with a lesson concerning many institutions in 
many lands, reared in and adapted to ages 
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which have long passed, but which stil] co, 
tinue, like Old Sarum, to sway the living jy 
terests of the fruitful valleys to which the ;; 
power has emigrated. is 
Salisbury Cathedral is externally one of th, 
most impressive I have ever seen. A doy} 
cross in ground-plan, purely Gothic in style. 
rises with pyramidal definiteness to the top of 
its spire, which rises to the height of 400 fee: 
and is even spiritual in its lightness and beant 
The whole building might well have inspired 
Coleridge’s felicitous description of a cathed; 
as ‘‘frozen music.” The spire is more re 
than the rest of the church, which forme 
ended in a great lantern. The simplicity of 
the inside is quite astonishing. One may wan. 
der, however, for a long time about its cloisters 
—the very finest in Europe—and its chapter- 
house, and find many points of singular inter. 
est. On a window in the Lady Chapel is a fing 
copy of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s picture of the Res 
urrection. The most interesting monuments ar 
those which were transferred from the cathedral] 
of Old Sarum, the most curious of these being 
one on which is the figure of a boy dressed 
pontificals. In early times a boy was annually 
elected by the Romish Church to be a bish 
in honor of the patron of children, St. Nicholas 
— whose name has gradually become Santa- 
The visitor notes the tombs of Bishoy 
Jewell and of John Bampton, founder of t! 
Bampton Lectures, and lingers with veneration 
before those of the Herberts, to whom literature 
is so deeply indebted. One of the most inter- 
esting is that of Henry, Earl of Pembroke, who 
did so much toward the exploration of the an- 
tiquities of Wiltshire. He was an enthusiast 
about Stonehenge, of which he had a mode! in 
his garden, built by the famous architect Inigo 
Jones. He also had old Stukeley as a resident 
in his house, that he might devote himself more 
completely to exploring this region. The chap- 
ter-house is, like nearly every chapter-house, cir- 
cular; and it is not a little remarkable that in 
this part of the European cathedral—the place 
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OLD BARUM, 
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of initiation—there should still survive the old 
Druidic form, the circle, But there are few 
chapter-houses that are so rich in interest as 
this. In the carvings of the niches near the 
floor there is very quaint work, representing 
nearly all of the Old Testament history. Some 
are rather ludicrous. In one God is represented 
resting after creation in the form of an aged 
man whose head has fallen one side with fa- 
tigue, and looking with distress upon the world, 


_ which he holds in his hand; in another Joseph’s | 
vous feet and legs as far as the knee are seen held by 
iter. . . . . . . 
a his brother’s hand—the rest of him is down in 
who 


the pit. But amidst these grotesques one now 
and then finds a sculpture of marvelous beauty, 
as in a representation of Abraham tenderly em- 
bracing Isaac on the altar with one arm, while 
his knife is raised by the other, and hardly yet 
arrested by the angel. On the keystones of the 
surrounding are some good carvings of the chief 
characters of the time when it was built—king, 
queen, monk, nun, and so on; and among these 
the face of a student in a condition of religious 
ecstasy. 

Apart from its cathedral, Salisbury, with its 
interminable gable-fronts and red Dutch tiles, 
is an interesting old city. An old and elabo- 
rately-carved-‘‘ cross” stands in the centre of a 
space called the Poultry Market. Back of this, 
and immediately to the right in the accompany- 
ing picture, the reader will observe a quaint old 
gable-front with a cross on top. This is an old 
hostelry, where Catholic pilgrims who came up 
to the cathedral in old times were lodged. 
After their time it became a famous resort for 
gallants. Old Pepys slept there in 1668, and 
found a “‘ silken bed and very good diet,” fol- 
lowed by a bill that made him “mad.” There 
is also in the city an old apartment called the 
“Halle,” in which a merchant of the sevep- 
teenth century was wont to entertain other mer- 
chants. It shows carvings in wood worthy of 
the attention of the artist of to-day. In it 
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SALISBURY OATHEDRAL, FROM BEMIND. 


is a stained window representing the merchant | 





of that period, dressed magnificently—the long 
toes of his shoes fastened by chains to his 
knees ! 

Three miles out from Salisbury is Wilton 
Hall, the noble mansion of the Earls of Pem- 
broke, and now of the Sidney-Herberts. The 
present Lord Herbert is a youth who has grown 
so fast—being already 6 feet 4 inches in his 
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Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death! ere thou hast slain another 
Wise and good and fair as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee !" 

From a row of eager cabmen who stood pn 
the railway station in Salisbury I called to 
who did not seem to want me, but, having de 
posited some one, was about driving off. Hay. 
ing bargained with him to take me to Stone 
henge—eighteen miles (there and back) { 
nine shillings—he confided to me that he was 
not in the habit of driving himself; he super- 
intended and sent out coaches and horses +, 
others. This morning he had been sudden! 
called upon to take from a hotel to the statio; 
an individual afflicted with delirium tremens, 

** What kind of man was that ?” 

“Oh, a gentleman—not a tradesman, but a 
real gentleman.” 


The word ‘‘ gentleman,” as spoken by th 
lower classes in England, never has a moral but 
only a technical meaning, and would be use 
concerning a thief if he had moved in respect- 
able society and done no work. The desire, 
also, of this superintendent of coaches not to be 
confused with the class of drivers of coaches 
was one among many illustrations which I have 
met with in England of a fact often overlooked 
—namely, that the terms and boundaries of 
classes in the upper stratum of English society 
are not more definite than those which are pre- 
served in the lower stratum.* 
minority—that his friends became alarmed for; I soon found that my coachman was a “ char- 
his health and induced him to visit Australia. | acter.” He had been for the greater part of 
The mansion was designed by Holbein, and built | his life keeper of Lord Somebody’s stud, and 
by Inigo Jones. It has many fine old pictures | an eminent jockey for the same nobleman in 
and war-trophies, the latter won by the ances- | steeple- chases. ‘‘Do not a great many ac- 
tors of the house from the French at St. Quen-| cidents happen in steeple-chases?” I aske: 
tin. But the modern pilgrim goes there not to | ‘‘ Yes, Sir, a goodish few.” ‘‘ Have you eve 
see the rusty relics of dead feuds, but to see the |met with many?” ‘‘Me? Oh, I always came 
place where Inigo Jones wrought and Stukeley | off well. I got my ankle broke once; after- 
studied, and—above all—where Sir Philip Sid- | ward a rib broke; and then again a shoulder 
ney imagined and wrote his ‘‘ Arcadia.” For | out of joint. I was always very lucky, Sir, 
it was amidst these iron memorials of an ‘‘age | very.” ‘‘ Other jockeys must fare badly, then,’ 
ef chivalry” that was past that Sidney’s fine | I remarked. “Yes, Sir, a goodish few gets 
spirit caught the tints of a chivalry that can | killed; and most gets crippled for life.” Just 
never pass away—amidst these peaceful plains | then we came in sight of the race-course, over 
and by the gentle Avon that he dreamed of an | which horses were being led and trotted to fa- 
Arcadia happier than any in the past, by being | miliarize them with the ground previous to the 
civilized and knowing its own happiness. It is| coming races. The sight acted on my com- 
a beautiful spot to be forever associated with | panion like a taste of blood on a tame tiger, 
that exquisite vision, The Sidneys lived them- | and he lashed his poor horse until I had to in- 
selves at a charming place in Kent called ‘‘ The | terfere. 

Knolls ;” but a sister of Sir Philip’s having} At last we saw the mysterious blanched 
married Earl Pembroke, the noble knight con- | Seta Ota Le Kae cgay pen 
tinually yearned toward Wilton House, where | j,,. Petgerhtree yr tev) an ¢ A pander oy cap bo 
he passed much of his time. 


This sister was of toil, a well-to-do grade, an aristocracy; serfs, capi- 
hardly less accomplished than her famous broth- | talists, theologians, artists, poets, geuerals; an infi- 


er, and was extremely beautiful. “The portrait | nite sea of humanity, which looks like a monotonous 
of her recently shown in the National Portrait | expanse only because we are so far off as not to mark 


se : | the individuality that clothes each momentary wave. 
Exhibition at Kensington, and the family tra-| ..,. Brute force is cut off from skill of hand by as wide 


ditions concerning her virtues, render it certain | an interval as the selling of groceries is cut off from 
that there was ample justification for the epi- | 8° writing of diplomatic dispatches, In one eplere 


“ Hy . | of life 15s. a week more or less makes as great a dif- 
taph which “rare Ben Jonson” with rarest fe- | foronce as £10,000 a year makes in another.’ —Fraser's 
licity wrote upon her : | Magazine, March, 1568. 
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ones gleaming on the plains ahead of us; and 
<oon I was wandering and meditating amidst 
strange ‘‘circles” of the earliest British 
temple — if temple it be. My ex-jockey was 
fvitful of explanations. ‘* That stone you are 
sitting on was the haltar on which the sacri- 
foc was hoffered,” he said, profoundly. “‘ And 
chis was the main hentrance. ‘Ere the wictim’s 
d trickled down. Some folks thinks as 

oy were ‘uman wictims,” he added, with a 

idder. Mr. Carlyle told me that when he 

4 Emerson visited Stonehenge, many years 

. they took a local ‘‘ antiquarian” along with 

om and his revelations amounted to about 
the same as those gratuitously vouchsafed by 
my jockey. Emerson, however, thought there 
was something in the old man, who divided the 
stones into *‘ sacrificial” and ‘ astronomical,” 
nd placing the philosopher upon one of the 
rmer, pointed him to an ** astronomical,”’ and 

ide him notice that its top renged with the 

sky-line; which being conceded, he stated that 
t the summer solstice the sun rises exactly 
er the top of that stone; and at the Druid- 

al temple at Abury there is a stone in the 
same relative position, ‘‘I said Mr. 
Carlyle, in giving me some account of the visit, 
“somewhat disappointed in Stonehenge at first. 
But I found in subsequent reading that in early 


the 


was,” 


lays the now closely-shaven plain on which it 


stands was covered with a dense forest; and 
the roads traceable from the entrances must 
have reached out for many miles to every point 
of the horizon, which must certainly have been 
impressive.” He also told me that he had 
found, in the volume of some old traveler, an 
account of a very similar stone temple in the 
heart of a forest, discovered (as a living insti- 
tution) in ‘Tartary. 

The said traveler went into the Tartar Stone- 
henge and listened to the prayers of the peo- 
ple, which consisted of petitions to the gods 
that they would bless their herds to such ex- 
tent that every cow should that year bear two 
calves instead of one; and that in selling the 


calves they might be able to obtain for each 
twice as much as it was worth! The grim hu- 
morist of Chelsea could not find much differ- 
ence between this species of prayer and one he 
had heard somewhere in a chapel where the 
preacher prayed, substantially, in Carlyle’s ver- 
sion, ‘*Q Lord, Thou hast plenty of treacle; 
That 
the Druids were supposed to have a particular 
power over herds, which were prolific or barren 
accordingly as their owners were blessed or 
cursed by the priests, is known to us; but it 
detracts considerably from the romance of the 
hallowed spot to think that such prayers as 
those of the Tartars were ence offered in it, 
However, it is now conceded that those whe 
worshiped at Stonehenge adored the sun, The 
stone, sixteen feet high, and about two hun- 
dred yards from the temple, called ‘‘ the Friar’s 
Heel”—a stone thrown at the devil, according 
to the legend—is not only set exactly at that 
point toward the northeast where the sun rises 
at the summer solstice, exactly over its top, but 
has been set in a place where the ground has 
been scooped so as to bring its top, as seen from 
the altar, precisely against the horizon, It is 
thus plainly an astronomical stone. Every 
year people go out on the 21st of June to see 
the sun rise above this stone; and that it does 


send us down a continued stream of it!” 


with absolute exactness admits now of no ques- 
tion. Concerning the Tartar temple it may be 
said, that while it would be natural for worship- 
ers to connect the sun with the fruitfulness of 
their flocks, the more we search for temples or 
monuments resembling Stonehenge in other 
countries the more difficult is it found to assign 
any particular locality as their origin, so vari- 
ous are the quarters in which they are found. 
Dean Stanley saw a similar one a few miles 
north of Tyre. Fergusson found one at Sar- 
chee in India, And now there lies before me 
Mr. Squier’s remarkable account of Peruvian 
temples (in Harper's Magazine for May, 1868), 
which henceforth it will be impossible to disso- 
ciate from these relics of the pre-historical Old 


THE FRIAR'S HEEL. 
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World. Whatthen? Are we to find at length | 
that America was the cradle-land of the human 
race—that the New World is really the Old 
World? Science has once or twice revolution- 
ized our ideas as much as that, and there is no 
telling whither she will next lead us. Already 
the earliest animal in the world, the Eozoon, has 
been found in the Laurentian rocks of Canada. 
The etymologists who love to trace English 
names to Saxon roots and those who find Norse 
etymons every where have their respective ex- 
planations of the name Stonehenge. ‘The for- | 
mer see it to be plainly Stan-henge, or hanging | 
stones ; the latter to be Stanning (it is so spelled | 
in some old records), from Stan, a stone, and 
Ing, a field. The former seems to me the more | 
probable origin of the name; for though there 
are many old Danish names in England, they | 
are found chiefly on the eastern coast, where 
the Vikings mainly hovered in early times 
The word “ Viking” itself indicates that the | 
Norsemen kept about the bays and inlets of the 
coast. ‘*‘ Vik” is the same as ‘* Wick,” which 
signifies the corner of the mouth, and was ap- 
plied to such inlets of the sea as run up into the | 
land like the side of the mouth. It is preserved | 
in ** Berwick,” and by reference to the inlet on 
which that northern town stands one may see | 
what was meant by wick, The wick of a can- | 
dle is that part of it which is similarly shaped. 
Ing (a field) means the spreading of such an 
inlet toward the sea; and Wick-ing or Viking 
is the whole name, which was gradually given 


to those who, probably for piratical purposes, 


infested such nooks on the coast. There, too, 
we fiad the names which end in by—e. g., Whit- 
by—by being the old Danish word for town. 
By-laws are town laws, that is, local regulations 
as distinguished from general or national laws. 
These” words stretch into the east of Scotland, 
from which region Mr. Gladstone gets his name ;; | 
Gilead meaning a hawk, and the name « stone | 
where hawks roost. But when we come into 
the southwest of England we find that Saxon 
is the back-ground of the proper names; and | 
it is in the proper names that original tongues 
linger longest. 

Again, a question has arisen whether Stone- 
henge was built for a temple, or for a court- 
house. Undoubtedly we find that in early 
times civil trials were held in such places. In 
1349 William de St. Michel was summoned to 
a court “apud stantes lapides de Rane en le | 
Garniach,” and in 1380 Alexander, Lord of 
Regality of Badenoch, held a court ‘“‘apud le 
Standand Stanys de la Rathe de Kingney Estir.” 
But archeologists find no difficulty in a country 
where religion is connected with the state in 
concluding that the Druid priests were also the 
magistrates, and that civil law began in relig- 
ious and moral law. At any rate, the tradition 
of the country, joined with the fact that wher- 
ever stones similarly placed in other countries 
have been found they are invariably temples, 
renders it quite certain that Stonehenge was a 
religious structure. | 





| easier, was gained. 


Coming now to the temple itself, we fj, 
consisting of 94 stones, with traces of 
having been many more. It is generally thoug 
that there were originally 160 in all. It js «. 
timated that the largest of these would wois 
nearly 40 tons, and would require 140 one 4 
draw it. There is one stone whose weight ¥ 
been estimated as high as 70 tons. he fir. 
question that arises in the mind is how they 
enormous stones could have been brougl 
the way from Devonshire or Cornwall—neq, 
100 miles—the nearest point at which rock 
similar character can be found. There hg 
been surmises that it must have been at thy 
inconceivably remote period when elephans 
existed in England! But it is known that thy 
very greatest power can not be got from horses 
elephants, or any other animals than men; anj 
this simply because mere animals can not \ 
completely adjusted to the direction of intel) 
gence, that is, can not be thoroughly drilled 
nor inspired by a clear perception of the tas: 
to be accomplished. Reason at last is tly 
chief force, even in mechanics. The heaviex 
single block of stone ever mov’ © is that upor 
which the equestrian statue of Peter the Great 
stands in the city of St. Petersburg. It was 
brought from a point many miles away by men 
The men in this case were drilled like an army 
The first task was to lift one end enough to get 
it upon a roiler. When the effort was to 
made they were all—the number being severa 
thousands— harnessed to the stone; the king 


_ 
ad it 
th 

there 


oh: 


| and his court came out; innumerable banner 
| were waved; 


the bugle was sounded; and 
amidst strains of martial music and under a 


| inspiration such as is evoked at the onset of 


battle, the men gave a great combined move- 
ment, and the first step, which made all others 
Day after day this splendid 
performance was repeated amidst the presence: 
and plaudits of vast numbers of spectators, in 
cluding the king and nobility, until the work 
was done. Now if we add to such power as 
this the animation of that religious faith whic! 
can “remove mountains,” the building of Stone 
henge and other great temples ceases to be a 
mystery. The huge blocks of stone found i) 
the temple of the Sun at Baalbec are so fa! 
beyond any force that the people of that regior 
can now imagine that they say they were cut 
and removed from the neighboring quarries by 
the genii. And one enormous block which, 
after being cut, remains in the quarry, has given 
rise to the legend that the genii, who were em 
ployed by Solomon on this temple, struck work 
because the king broke his contract with them. 
So the temple was never finished, But when 
we learn from history that three hundred young 
men, the flower of the Carthaginian youth, 
came cheerfully to that temple to be offered uj 
as sacrifices on its altar for the benefit of their 
city, we feel that the corresponding amount of 
faith in the workmen would be ample to cut 
and raise all the stones of Baalbec, At Stone- 
henge every visitor feels thrilled and awe- 
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stricken under a mysterious sense of being in | by Hoare, Charleton, Webb, Sammes, Gibson, 
8 9 . r . 

the presence of some almost supernatural in- | Keysler, each of whom had his theory, and 
gnence; and I doubt not that the feeling, if | among whom Stonehenge was attributed in 


analyzed, would be found in the recognition in 
the monuments of a degree of faith which has 
passed away from the earth. “ Why can not 
we build such cathedrals now ?” asked Alfonso 
of Heine as they stood before the great struc- | 
ture at Rheims. ‘* That cathedral,” answered 
Heine, “was built by an age of convictions; | 
ours is an age of opinions.” 

The plan of Stonehenge is two circles and 
two “horseshoes,” each marked by stones which | 
rise in height from east to west. The outer | 
rele is 300 feet in circumference ; the smaller 
ircle is contained within this; and the oval 
ircles open from these, impinging upon them; 
ind one is inclosed within the other. The 
sone called the altar is inclined, and is of a | 
kind different from the other in substance, and 
said to be impervious to the action of fire ; it is 
, Devonian hornstone, called Sarsen ; the other | 
stones are of simple Cornish granite. 

As the decay of the’ popular faith in Baal 
among the Syrians was marked by the rise of 
the superstition that not men but only genii 
ould have built the temples of Baalbec, so the 
ppearance of a new faith in these islands—the | 
faith of Thor, it may be—was followed by the | 
ise of legends that these stones were brought 
to Salisbury Plains by the magic art of Merlin, 
r by giants. ‘The superstitious country peo- 
ple call them now “the giants’ dance,” and one 
may now and then meet with a peasant who be- 
ieves that they were giants who were trans- 
ormed to stone while engaged in diabolical 
gies. The legend, as gathered from Giraldus, 
Lewis, and Geoffrey of Monmouth, is that these 
stones, which had a preternatural virtue, were 
originally gathered by giants at Kildare in Ire- 
land, On the occasion when the Britons were 
invited to Salisbury by the Saxons to make a 
treaty of peace, the Saxons fell upon and slew 
them. Subsequently Ambrosius, King of the 
Britons, wishing to set up on the spot some 
everlasting memorial of this Saxon treachery, 
ipplied to Merlin, who informed him that there 
were in Ireland these magical stones that would 
last forever. As the Irish were unwilling to 
ave them removed, Uther Pendragon went with 
15,000 men and defeated them; but the stones 
could not be moved until Merlin came and with 
magic art transferred them. 

It is not at all improbable that it is to this 
legend, acting upon the superstitious fears of 
Wiltshire peasants, that we owe the preserva- 
tion of Stonehenge throngh many ages in which 
somany of these old structures have been broken 
up to make houses in a region where good stone 
is rare. It was not until 1620 that any real 
efforts at obtaining a rational explanation of 
these stones was made. The first of these was 
by Inigo Jones, the architect, who, at the de- 
sire of James I., investigated them, and at- 
tributed them to the Romans. This brought 
out a great controversy, which was carried on 


| 


| 


| turns to all the races that ever had a foothold in 
Great Britain. But it is from 1740 that we 
may date the little we have in the way of his- 
toric probabilities concerning the temple. In 
that year Dr. Stukeley, as before alluded to, 
went to reside with the Earl of Pembroke, and 
gave a thorough investigation of Stonehenge, 
the surrounding barrows, and the temple at 
Abury. He found at Stonehenge the bones of 
oxen and other animals similar to those sacri- 
ficed by Egyptians and Hebrews. In a large 
barrow—there are 160 barrows within a circle 
of three miles around—he found a skeleton with 
head to the north; a bone drinking-cup ; a bone 
needle ; two burned cones of jet ; eighteen beads 
of amber; two oblong jet beads; glass beads, 
yeilow and black ; amber of various forms ; urns 
of unbaked clay ; a few beads with film of gold ; 
all of which had been touched by fire. One 
barrow was evidently that ofa heroine. It con- 
tained the skeleton of a young girl, by whose 
side were many costly ornaments, a bodkin of 
bone, and a javelin of brass. Stukeley showed 
conclusively that these were not Roman monu- 
ments. 

At that time Celtic literature was beginning 
to receive some attention ; and it was found that 
the Welsh bards alluded to ‘‘the stone cell of 
the sacred fire,” and ‘‘ the great stone fence of 
the common sanctuary.” The Welsh Triads re- 
corded three great works done in their time: 
1. the lifting of the stone of Ketti; 2. building 
the work of Emrys; 3. piling up the mount of 
Assemblies. The “ Emrys” spoken of here 
seemed to Mr. Davies, author cf “Celtic Re- 
searches,” so nearly related to ‘‘ ambres”—the 
British name for sacred stones, which gave its 
name to Amesbury (Ambresbury), now called 


| Abury—that he suggested the temple at Stone- 


henge as the second of the great works alluded 
to; and indeed the agreement of scholars from 


| that time that the temple belonged to a Druid- 


ical period. But now Stukeley observed that 
the Stonehenge temple was built by people who 
| venerated the circle and the oval; that those 
| who were buried in the barrows belonged to a 
people who venerated the North, toward which 
the heads were placed; that those who built 
| the Ambresbury temple built it in the form of 
a serpent; and that all these were built with 
reference to early astronomical theories. Now 
it is known that the Egyptians, Pheenicians, and 
| Greeks all had a religious veneration for the 
North. The serpent was a still more universal 
symbol, there being hardly a race which has 
not some traces of serpent-worship. The snake 
is on the banner of China and that of South 
Carolina, But the old scholar found something 
more definite in the use of the oval, the circle, 
and the astronomic forms. He found that 
among Egyptians and Pheenicians a circle was 
the symbol of the Deity, and the earth was sup- 
posed an egg; and thus he was able to trace 
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the circular and oval forms observed in the 
plan of Stonehenge. ‘Plato, who learned 
much from the ancestors of our Druids, says, 
in Diogenes Laertius, that God is spherical, 
which he must mean hieroglyphically. So our 
Druids, as well as he, may mean the infinity of 
Nature in the Deity, who made the world by 
this scheme of Stonehenge; at least they un- 
derstood by the circle the heavens, which in- 
clude all things.” Of the placing of the main 
entrance due northeast, where the sun rises at 
the summer solstice, he writes: ‘As well be- 
cause that is the farthest elongation of that great 
celestial luminary northward; the complement 
of our earthly felicity in ripening the fruits of 
the earth; as because they then celebrated one 
of their principal religious meetings or festivals 
with sacrifices, public games, and the like.” 
But though, as we have said, the serpent sym- 
bol is so universal, Stukeley proved that the 
great temple at Amesbury, clearly supplement- 
ary to that at Stonehenge and belonging to the 
same era and people, was built after that par- 
ticular form of it which is found particularly in 
Egypt. 

Any one familiar with Egyptian monuments 
will know how uni- 
formly they. are 
adorned with the 
figure of the circle 
alated with two ser- 
pents. Now this 


~ is just the shape 


EGYPTIAN SYMBOL. 2 
¥ of the Amesbury 


temple. These facts seemed to point to the 
Egyptian origin of those who built these stone 
temples. But there is evidence that at an early 
period these British monuments became asso- 
ciated with the mythologies of other nations, 
Diodorus Siculus says: ‘‘ Among the writers 
on antiquity Hecateus and some others relate 
that there is an island in the ocean opposite to 
Celtic Gaul, and not inferior in size to that of 
Sicily, lying toward the north, and inhabited 
by the Hyperborei, who are so called because 
they live more remote from the north wind”— 
i. e., as compared with the Scythians, ‘‘ The 
soil is excellent and fertile, the climate temper- 
ate, and the harvest is made twice in the same 
year, 
here, and therefore Apollo is worshiped in pref- 
erence to any other deity; and because the in- 
habitants celebrate him daily with continued 
songs of praise, and pay him the highest hon- 
ors, they are considered as the priests of Apollo, 
to whom a magnificent precinct is allotted, and 
a remarkable temple of a round form adorned 
with many votive offerings. ‘The country is 
also dedicated to this deity. Many of its in- 
habitants are musicians, who, striking up their 
harps within the temple, chant sacred hymns to 
the god, and honorably extol his actions. The 
government of the country and the care of the 
temple are intrusted to the Boreadx, who in- 
herit this government by an uninterrupted line 
of succession.” Davies has shown that the 


Tradition says that Latona was born | 


name of this Apollo (for there is no doubt that 
Britain is referred to in the above extract) om 
Bel—the same as Baal—and that the earl, nam 
of this country was Vel-ynys, or the Isle » 
Bel. 

Notwithstanding the belief of some good ay. 
thorities that Hercules is purely a myth, th, 
quantity of particular statements concerni; 
him have brought the weight of critica} oninics 
in favor of the existence of a great navigato 
whose career gave rise to the stories connecta) 
with that name. Max Muller has shown h “ 
nearly all, if not all, mythologies are traceg)); 
to the sun. Apollo is the sun whose light y; a 
ages throughout the earth; but Hercules, tj, 
Tyrian mariner, who sailed from the remote 
East to set up his “ Pillars” at what was sup 
posed to be the remotest Occidental poirt of 
land, was deified as a kind of human avatar oy 
incarnation of Apollo. That he, or the legends 
connected with his name, was known in th 
earliest days in Britain is shown by sundry o| 
names traceable to him—e. g., Hartlepool, Hart. 
land, ete. Moreover, there is no doubt that an 
old altar to Hercules, with a Greek inscription 
confirming the fact, was discovered in Corbridge 
church-yard, The greatest mariners of ancient 
times were the Pheenicians, and nearly all av- 
thorities agree that they instituted a commerc 
with Cornwall, and first worked its tin-mines, 
Hercules was a Tyrian, and some say built that 
city. Stukeley believes that he and his Phe- 
nician mariners discovered the use of the lode- 
stone in Cornwall, where a large vein of it ex- 
ists, and that they kept it for ages a profound 
secret, wishing to enjoy its benefits exclusive 
ly; and he finds this magnet hinted at in near. 
ly all of the mythological legends of the time. 


sle of 


| Hercules, it was said, being once overpowered 


by the heat of the sun, drew his bow against 
that luminary; whereupon the god (Phebus), 
admiring his intrepidity, gave him a golden 
cup, with which he sailed over the ocean. This 
cup was the compass, which old writers have 
called Lapis Heracleus. Pisander says Oceanus 
lent him the cup, and Lucian says it was a sea- 
shell, Tradition affirms that the magnet orig- 
inally was not on a pivot, but set to float on wa- 
ter in a cup. The old antiquarian is wildly 
theoretical on this point, and sees a compass in 
the Golden Fleece of Argos, in the oracular 
needie which Nero worshiped, and in every 
thing else. Yet undoubtedly there are som 
curious facts connected with the matter. Oso- 
nius says that Gama and the Portuguese got 
the compass from some pirates at the Cape 
of Good Hope, a. p. 1260. M. Fauchet, the 
French antiquarian, finds it plainly alluded to 
in some old poem of Brittany belonging to th: 
year A.D. 1180. Paulo Venetus brought it in 
the thirteenth century from China, where it was 
regarded as oracular. Genebrand says Mel- 
vius, a Neapolitan, brought it to Europe in 
A.D. 1803, Costa says Gama got it from Mo- 
hammedan seamen. But all nations with whom 
it was found associate it with regions where 
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ANOIENT OOIN OF TYRE. 


Heraclean myths prevailed. And one of the 
most curious facts is that the ancient Britons, 
as the Welsh do to-day, call a pilot Uywydd 
lode). Lodemanage, in Skinner’s Etymology, 
js the word for the price paid to a pilot. But 
whether this famous, and afterward deified, 
mariner had a compass or not, we can hardly re- 
gard the association of his name with so many 
Western monuments as accjdental. The dol- 
lar mark ($) so familiar to Americans is cer- 
tainly derived from the ‘‘ Pillars of Hercules,” 
as the two great rock-hills at Gibraltar are call- 
ed; and I have in the pursuit of this subject 
come to the conviction that there is in that dol- 
lar-mark a very interesting piece of symbolism 
hitherto undiscovered, which the reader may 
regard as an episode in this inquiry. 

The Tyrian form of the Heraclean legend is 
this: Claudius Julius Hercules, having been 
bitten by a serpent, was ordered by an oracle to 
sail to a distant region where he would find a 
plant that would heal him. He came to Spain, 
where he found the plant colocassia—or, as 
Salmusius says, dracunculus—which cured him, 
and then he built the city of Gades (Cadiz), and 
raised the ‘* Pillars of Hercules”"—which was his 
tenth labor. This legend found its way in the 
course of time on the coinage of Tyre. In ex- 
amining these old coins it struck me that they 
singularly resembled the earliest representa- 
tions of Adam and Eve, with the tree of life 
and the serpent. The earliest of the coins 
(No. 1), which was “struck by Tyre in honor 
of its founder, Hercules, the navigator,” shows 
simply two round-topped pillars with a tree be- 
tween them, with an altar and a couch, which 
was the device of Tyre. But on the more re- 
cent coin (No? 2) there are significant modifi- 
cations; a serpent surrounds the tree, and the 
stone pillars on either side are irregular. In 
fact the plain stones of No. 1 are in No. 2 on 
their way to become statues. It must be re- 
membered that at the time when ‘Tyre was at 
its height of prosperity as a commercial city 
Greece had no history, and Greek art did not 
exist. The nations beyond Greece in both 
time and place had gradually ascended from 
the worship of lowest fetiches to the worship of 
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stones—originating in altars—was probably a 
reaction and innovation from the more west- 
ern tribes which ultimately crystallized into 
Greece. Maximus of Tyre says the Arabians 
worshiped he knew not what, for he “ only saw 
a great stone.” Pausanias says the more an- 
cient Greeks worshiped unhewn stone instead 
of statues, But at the time that the fable of 
the stones cast by Deucalion after the deluge 
over his head and transformed to men was form- 
ing these primitive religious stones also became 
statues; and thus the story of Adam and Eve, 
the serpent and the apples, blended with the 
legend of Hercules, the serpent bite, the heal- 
ing plant, and the pillars of Hercules. The 
later or Greek form of the fable is the apples 
of immortality, guarded by a serpent in the in- 
terest of the three nymphs (Hesperides), which 
it was one of the labors of Hercules to gather. 
There seems to me no doubt whatever that we 
have, therefore, in our Spanish-American dol- 
lar-mark at once the pillars of Hercules, the 
dracunculus, and the serpent; the daughters of 
Hesperus, the serpent, and the golden apples; 
and the tree of life with the serpent twined 
around it. 

We must, then (to return to Stonehenge), 
conclude that at about the period of time when 
Jacob took the stone which he had for a pillow 
and set up for a pillar, marking the spot which 
had been ‘‘the gate of heaven” to him, wan- 
derers from the same region—the region of as- 
tronomic religions, pyramids, etc.—were setting 
up these pillars on Salisbury Plain. And the little 
we know about the Druid priests who presided 
over them indicates that they had many of the 
characteristics of those of Egypt who represent- 
ed the established church of Pharaoh and the ar- 
istocratic task-masters. Dr. Stukeley thought, 
however, that the builders of Stonehenge were 
Jews. Nor is this impossible. We probably 
make a serious mistake in supposing that the 
Jews and their ordinary priests differed ma- 
terially from the old Egyptian priests. Moses 
was clearly in advance of his followers, whom 
he found worshiping the Egyptian calf; and 
even Moses, in an emergency, offered for their 
adoration the sacred serpent of the country they 





the planets. Even the setting up of sacred 


had left. And it is certainly remarkable that He- 
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brew names, derived from immemorial times, 
are met with constantly in England. The 
Hamath of Seripture is found also in Glouces- 
tershire, with an Ararat Hill, too, in the vicin- 
ity. The Aven of Ezekiel is repeated in the 
Avon. Nebo, Bel, Gilboa, occur in Wiltshire ; 
and we have Calneh in Calne, and Ham, Hamp- 
ton, etc., frequently. We have Mara-Zion in 
Cornwall, and Baal-peor meets us in Belper. 
The Rev. Samuel Lysons has collected over four 
thousand words and names in Great Britain 
which are plainly cognate to Hebrew words. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that it is 
well known that the Hebrew language is a 
Chaldee dialect. And so when we find, as we 
constantly do, ancient customs and traditions 
in Great Britain clearly related to those re- 
corded in the Bible,: although certainly an- 
terior to the advent of Christianity here, it is 
necessary to reflect that the Hebrews derived 
them from many tribes—Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Syrian, and other. Of these ancient customs I 
shall have something to say presently. Before 
leaving Stonehenge it may be interesting to 
sum up briefly all that we know concerning 
the Druids, most of which we get from Cesar, 
and one or two Greek writers. The Druids 
(priests), according to them, led austere lives, 
worshiped in forest solitudes, believed in im- 
mortality and transmigration, and were sup- | 
posed to have the power of bringing blessings 
or cursings upon the people, who stood in great 
awe of them. They were a distinct hereditary | 


caste, and their employments were divided 


among three classes. One of these (who may 
be taken as the originators of the Welsh bards | 
and harpists) chanted hymns to the gods, and 
sang of heroes; the second decided judicial 
questions and attended to the education of 
youth; the third, and highest class, presided 
over religious rites and sacrifices. The priests 
were exempted from taxes and military du- 
ties. No enterprises were undertaken without | 
consulting them. They appointed all officers. 
When disobeyed they ostracized the offender, | 
to whom no one dared speak thereafter. They 
dealt much in charms and astrology. They 
held the oak sacred; and the mistletoe, under 
their incantations, became a panacea for every 
ill. They went barefooted and dressed in white. 
They gathered the lunaria, or moon-plant, when | 
the moon shone on it, and vervain at sunrise, | 
and used them for healing. They had se- | 
eret symbols and signs, into which only the | 
higher priestly orders were initiated; these it | 
was not permitted to commit to writing. There | 
were female priestesses, vowed to perpetual cel- | 
ibacy; and seem to have carried the doctrine | 
of the equality of the sexes very far. This | 
seems to ally them with the Germans and | 
Cimbri.* Tacitus says: “The Germans sup- 





pose some divine and prophetic quality resident 
in their women, and are careful neither to dis. 
regard their admonitions nor to neglect their 
answers.” And of the Cimbri Strabo says the *y 
were followed to war by barefooted prophet- 
esses in white linen, fastened with clasps of 
brass. “These go with drawn swords through 
the camp, strike down the prisoners they meet, 
and drag them to a brazen kettle. The priest- 
ess ascends a platform above it, cuts the throat 
of the victim, and from the manner in which 
the blood flows into the vessel she judges of fy- 
ture events. Others tear open the bodies of 
captives thus butchered, and from inspection 
of the entrails presage victory to their own par- 
ty.” There is no doubt that the Druids sacri- 
ficed human beings, who, selected gene rally 
from captives or offenders against their laws, 
were caged in a great basket and burned, the 
victims being supposed to be purified for the 
gods by this means. They believed in testing 
offenders by ordeals, as fiery furnaces, hot oil, 
and the like. They believed in destiny. They 
were severely moral sexual sins, and 
were undoubtedly the stratum out of which the 
Puritans and Calvinists were ultimately fash- 
ioned. They consecrated the darkest caverns 
and groves, believing them tenanted by potent 
spirits, and similarly apotheosized all the som- 
bre and hard elements of the human mind and 
heart. They abhorred all images and statues, 
looked kindly on suicide, and esteemed physic- 
al courage above all traits of character. Al- 


as to 


| together, I take it, your genuine Druid must 


have been unlovely. 

The earliest allusion to Great Britain which 
we find is in Herodotus (B.c. 445), in which he 
mentions the Scilly Isles as a place from which 
tin was obtained. Aristotle, a hundred years 
later, mentions England and Ireland under the 
names Albion and [erne. Polybius (B.c. 160 
mentions the British Isles in connection with 
tin. Strabo (B.c. 40) gives something of the 


| geography of the islands, and he quotes from a 


previous writer, Pytheas, who had traversed 
England and says: ‘‘It was neither land, nor 
sea, nor air separately, but a certain concretion 
of them all, like sea-blubber, in which land and 
sea and all things are suspended, and this is as 
it were the bound of all things, being neither 
passable by traveling nor by sailing.” The 
sea-blubber is explained by some writers by 
the phenomenon of half-melted and amassed 
ice-slush, sometimes found about the Scilly Is!- 
ands even yet. But it is to César (B.c. 56 
we must look for our particular accounts of 
Britain at that period. He says that the Dru- 
ids had knowledge of the stars and of geome- 
try; that they used Greek letters; that they 
had vast numbers of youth studying, who had 





to an old German word for ve fighting : but it is siehehty 


* The Germans and Cimbri must have been brother- | from the old German deity Teut, who was transformed 


tribes or races. 
being guerre, and radically the same word with war, 
and with the Scotch word gar, to compel. Cimbri is | 
traceable to kampf, battle. Deutsch is traced by some | 


German means ‘‘man of war"—ger | 


by Christianity, like many other deities, into a Teufel. 
Teut may have been Thoth or Taut of the Egyptians, 
from the Chaldaic word Tit, the clay out of which man 


was formed. 
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« commit sometimes 20,000 lines to memory 
ata time. The discrepancies between the ac- 
counts of the personal appearance of the people 
ziven by Cesar and the writers who immediate- 
jy succeeded him are amusing. Cesar says 
they painted themselves blue and dressed in 
«kins; Solinus that they were tatooed; Hero- 
dian that they stained themselves with the fig- 
wes of animals, and went naked; Pliny says 
that men and women, when at their religious 
ceremonies, were naked, and were black; Jor- 
nandes says they colored themselves with iron 
wei which would make them red; Ovid calls 
the Britons virides, or green. From all of 
which we may gather that at about the Chris- 
tian era these islands were peopled by races 
gathered from all parts of the earth. 

Any one who will examine a physical map 
of the Eastern Hemisphere shall find the hu- 
man race originating upon the rocky and sandy 
mountains and plateaus of Asia, with their 
average of 2000 feet above the sea. The hard- 
ness of nature there would give rise to a severe 
straggle for existence, and this would tend to 
scatter and sunder the race. Out of these wars 
migrations would arise, and these migrations 
would naturally follow the rivers by which 
Asian table-lands and mountains irrigated the 
pleasant and fruitful valleys of Europe. On 
examining Europe it will be seen that it is so 
intersected by mountain ranges, waters, and 
so forth, as to be admirably contrived to di- 
vide up the human race, as a hand is divided 
into fingers. Europe thus became the grand 
place for the establishment of those various na- 
tionalities, to whom Destiny distributed various 
tasks which were to unfold the several talents 
which were folded up in the seed-brain of the 
Asiatic man. The history of Europe is the his- 
tory of these varieties. Having in their sepa- 
rateness developed their respective powers, the 
epoch of reunion began, and the long-parted 
races began to mingle again on the pleasant 
slopes of Western Europe. In Great Britain 
this mingling came as the overture to the great 
harmony of races which prepared for Americ: 
her great task—the unification of the race on a 
higher plane, that is, with all the characteris- 
tics unfolded by its European nationalities pre- 
served. We must then think of the settlement 
of Great Britain by successive invasions of Celts, 
Saxons, Romans, Norsemen, and the rest, as like 
the gathering into one Niagara or St. Lawrence 
of the waters of kindred but separate lakes. But 
it was not, like ‘Niagara, by one fall that the con- 
fluent races found their way here, but rather 
by many falls—like those of Trenton—occurring 
after distinct intervals, and each with its own 
character. It followed that England was an 
immense caldron of contending bloods for 
ages; and that only after long struggles for 
supremacy were they formed into any thing 
like a consistent mass—even then the Irish be- 
ing unmixable. And as there was a struggle 
of races here, so was there a struggle of their 
religions. We can find traces in these islands 


of all the religions that ever existed on earth. 
It would surprise many of the devout people in 
England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and conse- 
quently in every part of America, if they knew 
(what is a fact) that some of their most pions 
and ardent rites are derived from pagan usages 
which existed in these islands ages before the 
introduction of Christianity. How little do 
they who sing and shout in camp-meetings in 
the woods reflect that ancient Britons, in their 
forests, similarly chanted their incantations, and 
shouted to frighten away evil demons! How 
little do they who dress their churches with 
evergreen at Christmas see in them the ancient 
mistletoe, or the votive offerings to the sun which 
clothed the earth in robes of green! Fortu- 
nately for our researches in this direction, those 
who first brought Christianity to Great Britain 
did not attempt to trample out the various re- 
ligions which they found already occupying the 
ground, and deeply rooted in the faith of the 
people. Indeed, if Christianity had denied the 
people their old observances they would have 
trampled it out. In the year a.v. 601 Gregory 
the Great wrote to the Abbot Mellitus, then go- 
ing into Britain, the following directions to be 
communicated to Augustine, the first Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury : 

‘*When, therefore, Almighty God shall bring you to 
the most reverend Bishop Augustine, our brother, tell 
him what I have, upon mature deliberation of the af- 
fairs of the English, determined upon, viz., that the 
temples of the idols ought not to be destroyed; but 
let the idols that are in them be destroyed ; let holy 
water be made and sprinkled in the said temples ; let 
altars be erected and relics placed. For if those tem- 
ples are well built it is requisite that they be convert- 
ed from the worship of devils to the service of the 
true God; that the nation, seeing that their temples 
are not destroyed, may remove error from their hearts, 
and, knowing and adoring the true God, may more 
familiarly resort to the places to which they have been 
accustomed. And hecause they have been used to 
slaughter many oxen in the sacrifices to devils, some 
solemnity muat be exchanged for them on this account ; 
as that on the day of the dedication, or the nativities 
of the holy martyrs, whose relics are there deposited, 
they may build themselves huts of the boughs of trees, 
about those churches which have been turned to that 
use from temples, and celebrate the solemnity with 
religious feastings, and no more offer beasts to the 
devil, but kill cattle to the praise of God in their eat- 
ing, and return thanks to the Giver of all things for 
their sustenance ; to the end that, while some gratifi- 
cations are outwardly permitted them, they may the 
more easily consent to the inward consolations of the 
grace of God. For there is no doubt that it is impos- 
sible to efface every thing at once from their obdurate 
minds; because he who endeavors to ascend to the 
highest place rises by degrees or steps, and not by 
leaps.” 

Mosheim, in his Ecclesiastical History, shows 
that this was every where the practice of the 
Church. He says: 

“To those festivals which were celebrated in the 
preceding (fifth) century were now added the festival 
of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin, invented 
with a design to remove the uneasiness of the heathen 
converts, on account of the loss of their Lupercalia, 
or Feasts of Pan, which had been formerly observed 
in the month of Febrnary—the Festival of the Im- 
maculate Conception—the day set apart to commem- 
orate the birth of St. John, and others less worthy of 
mention.” 
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The Purification of the Virgin and the Birth 
of St. John are still preserved as festivals in 
the Church of England. Thus the Birthday 
of the Sun, the Scandinavian Feast of Yule, 
with its log and wassail bowl, were baptized 
into the feasts of Christmas; and our fine din- 
ners on that day were originally burned to cin- 
ders on altars instead of nicely cooked for our 
own palates. 


our Pantomimes are reminiscences of veritable | 


Saturnalia. Udey is an old Chaldaic word for 


** ascend,” and was used with reference to the | 


ascent of the sun; whence Yule. In some 
parts of Yorkshire the people run about and 
into the churches at Christmas, which corre- 
sponded to the feast of Apollo, crying U/e, ule. 
A Christmas custom also remains in Kent called 
Youling, in which numbers of people encircle 
the apple and cherry trees to invoke a good 
crop, singing: 
“Stand fast root; bear well top; 

God send us a youling sop; 

Every twig, apple big; 

Every bough, apples enow.” 


Sun-worship may not only be traced in hun- 


for instance, in this very Saul’s (i.¢., Sol’s) bury 
—but in actual religious usages. In many 
churches during the recitation of the Apostles’ 
Creed the congregation turn and bow toward 
the east; in English cemeteries bodies are bur- 
ied with head to the east. One who penetrates 


the most primitive districts, in regions where the | 


Celts are known to have existed from the old- 


est times, will get glimpses of some very antique 


proceedings. Bel-fires ure still lighted at mid- 
summer in some parts of Ireland, and cattle 
driven, through them. Dr. Moresim speaks of 
a custom in Scotland of which he was an eye- 
witness. ‘* They take,” he says, ‘‘ on their re- 
turn from church, the newly-baptized infant, 
and vibrate it three or four times gently over a 
flame, saying, and repeating it thrice, ‘ Let the 
flame consume thee now or never.’” This is 
plainly a relic of fire-worship, and probably of 
the custom of human sacrifices, 

In some parts of Scotland they have a still 
more distinct reminiscence of human sacrifices. 
About midsummer a number of people go out 
on a common and build a fire. They then pro- 
ceed one after another to run and leap over or 
through the top of the ascending flame. None 
can give any account of the origin of this per- 
formance ; they only say that it has always been 
the usage of their neighborhood; but there is 
little doubt that those who instituted it often 
went into and not over the fire. The wide- 
spread custom of bowing to the new moon cer- | 
tainly had its origin in the Druidical ceremonies 
which occurred at every change of the moon, as 
have also many of the beliefs of country people 
as to its influence upon their crops; some of 
which, however, as Mr. P. J. Lesley, of Phila- 
delphia, has shown, are not entirely supersti- 
tious. Those who strew flowers on graves are 
unconsciously following the precedent of Alex- 








Our forefathers’ ‘‘ Masques” and | 


| by the guests. 


| Great Britain by much licenticusness. 
| represents the gods as passing the nectar from 


ander, who strewed them on the grave of Achjj. 
les, after the manner of the ancients, as descri}je, 
by Virgil in the sixth Aineid. In the Book of 
Ruth we read: ‘* Now this was the manner in 
| former time in Israel concerning redeeming an( 
concerning changing, for to confirm all things : 
a man plucked off his shoe and gave it to his 
neighbor: and this was a testimony in Israel, 


| The giving of the shoe meant the resignation 
of property. Castell says that the Emperor of 

Abyssinia used the casting of the shoe as the 
sign of dominion, The old custom is alluded 
to in Psalm ix.: ‘Over Edom will I casi oy 
my shoe.” This custom survives in the prac. 
tice of throwing the shoe after a bride when she 
leaves her parental home; the father resigns 
| his property in her. In some countries the 


‘ right-hand glove was used instead of the shoe. 


and in medieval times the giving of a pair of 
| gloves signified a quit-rent forlands. At many 
| English weddings now it is the custom for th; 
parents of the bride to furnish the gloves worm 
April-fool’s-day plainly refers 
to the Druidical festival which marked April | 


| —the first day of the ancient year, when the sun 
dreds of names of places in Great Britain—as, | 


entered the sign Aries, and the season of frolic 
and mirth began. The May-poleisa Phallic sym- 
bol. The circular dances around it originally 
represented the movements of the planets. The 
British goddess Ma, ‘‘the great mother,”—ety- 


| mologically related, as some think, to the He- 


brew Am—was succeeded by the Roman god- 
dess Maia, who was again succeeded by the 
Christian Mary, who, in the Roman Calendar, 
is the Queen of May. Each goddess in tum 
represented the fecundity of Nature. At one 
period the May-day festival was marked in 
Homer 


right to left. The ancient sun -worshipers 
passed the goblet in the same way, following 
the course of the sun. And now at any public 
dinner in London the bottle is sure to pass to 
the left hand. The drinking of healths was 
originally a libation and invocation ; the liquid 
was poured on the altar instead of down the 
throat. To this day the London cabman, stop- 
ping before a public house for a glass of ale, 
will always stop short of the bottom of the tank- 
ard and pour the rest on the ground, without in 
the least knowing why he does it. Hydro-mel 
or honey-water was Attila’s nuptial bowl. Dio- 
dorus Siculus says the Celts used a drink of 
honey mixed with water. This was the me- 
theglin ormead of the Norse gods. The Gaelic- 
Welsh custom of celebrating the felicity of mar- 
riage by drinking this beverage for thirty con- 
secutive days after marriage originated that 
happy festivity called the Honey-moon, Quin- 
tus Curtius tells us that “the king ordered a 
large cake to be brought, which was the most 
solemn pledge of those who entered the mar- 
riage state, which being cut through with a 
sword, each of the parties partook of.” The 
ancient Britons had this hallowed cake, and be- 
lieved that those who ate of it would that night 
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see in a vision his or her ‘‘future partner.” 
Hence the wedding-cake, and the custom of 
placing a bit of it beneath the pillow to be 
dreamed on. Mr. M‘Lennan, of Scotland, in 
an interesting work on “ Primitive Marriage,” 
has pointed out various sports and customs 
which are traceable to the period when the 
wife had to be captured from her relatives, 
who defended her—a period which may be 
ascribed to the time of the early migrations 
of Eastern races into Europe, the emigrants 
then (as now) leaving their women behind, 
and finding few enough in the countries to 
which they migrated to make every woman a 
prize. Of these relics of the age referred to 
one of the most common is the favorite game 
of fairs and country people called ‘‘ kissing in 
the ring.” The girl drops a handkerchief be- 
hind a young man (who, with the rest, helps to 
form a ring), and then runs; the youth pursues 
until he captures her; she is then brought into 
the centre of the circle, where she must give 
him a kiss. 

The score of fortune-tellers in London—of 
whom Zadkiel, with his annual Astrological Al- 
manac, is chief—are of the apostolic succession 
of the Druids. Every summer there is fitted 
up at the Cremorne Gardens a cave, lighted by 
a solitary lamp, where sits a white-robed, gray- 
bearded individual, who, for a sixpence, gives 
those who consult him a paper covered with 
cabalistic signs, on which are a few mystical 
deggerel lines concerning their future. He is 
the ghost of the Druid priest, as described in 
the most ancient Pictish chronicle : 

“There remained of them in Ealga, 
With many artificers and warriors, 
They would not leave Breagmach, 
Six demon-like Druids. 


*Necromancy and idolatry, illusion, 
In a fair and well-walled house, 
Plundering in ships, bright poems 
By them were taught. 

“The honoring of Sredkhs and omens, 
Choice of weather, Incky times, 
The watching the voice of birds, 
They practiced without disguise.” 


The priest seated in his confessional was orig- 
inally a Druid in his cave, examining those 
ominous entrails of fowls which the poulterer 
still sells as “ giblets,” or cabalistic things. 
(Cabala= Heb. Quel Cell: Cabalist is the 
Man of the Cell. Solomon called himself 
Quelt.) Many of the old pagan feasts sur- 
vive as games, The favorite sport of all En- 
glish fairs, Aunt Sally—the most common 
form now of the game called Cockayne, where 
small prizes are set up on poles to be gained by 
him who can hit them by throwing—originated 
with sun-worshiping countries. ‘The Emperor 
Heliogabalus, the ci-devant priest of Apollo at 
Baalbec, introduced it to Rome. The amuse- 
ment, called /a Cocagna, remains in Italy, where 
cakes, etc., are contested for; and in Germany, 
France, Belgium, the Mat de Cocagne combines 


the May-pole with the setting up of the popin- | 


jay to be shot at. Lysons attributes it ‘‘to 
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feasts in honor of Coc, one of the names of the 
sun, to whom altars have been found in Cum- 
berland under the name of Cocidius.” “There 
is,” he adds, “‘a field in the suburbs of Glouces- 
ter which, in the Hundred Rolls, temp. Edward 
I., was called Cocayne, now corrupted to Cog- 
gins. And we read in Spelman that these 
games especially flourished in the time of 
Edward I. <A pays de cocagne is a place of 
amusement, idleness, and luxury. <A _ persen 
who devoted himself to unprofitable amuse- 
ments became a lazy, idle vagabond, in French 
called a coguin, in England a cockney. The fe- 
male of cockney is coquette ; she, too, contends 
for the hand of many a man, careless of her 
success when obtained.” 

Mr. Peter J. Lesley, in his admirable work, 
** Man’s Origin and Destiny,” which is an honor 
to American philosophy, has a very curious pas- 
sage on the origin of common games. He says: 
‘*Cricket is the game of the Druid kirk, and 
its characteristic is a wooden gate, or wicket, 
made in imitation of one of those tremendous 
trilithons which compose the circle of Stone- 
henge; and the game is a mimic war between 
two parties, one of which represents the priest- 
hood, whose whole business it is to protect the 
sacred lintel, which the other party strive to 
cast down and destroy. The game of marbles 
represents a similar attack from outside foes 
upon the safety of the initiated into the Church, 
in the form of marbles in a ring; for kirk or 
church is the same as cveAoc, or circle, in the 
Druid mythology of the past. The order of 
|the Knights of the Temple were the last in 
Christendom to keep alive the mystery of build- 
ing circular churches. The very name, Jor- 
alley, which the boys give to the great marble 
|in the centre of the ring, is enough to show the 
Arkite tradition in the game. But, above all, 
the game of hop-skip speaks for itself. No one 
can watch two boys draw with chalk on a pave- 
ment an oblong space, terminating in an apse 
at one end and divide it by cross lines, and 
draw a cross at the farther end, without seeing 
at once that the figure is the ground-plan of a 
French cathedral church......Then see one of 
them take an oyster-shell—a neophyte—and 
with great difficulty hopping on one foot, and 
with all sorts of mystic motions and complicated 
rules of conduct, according to a well-established 
order of tradition, which his opponent jealously 
observes, being on the watch to trip him up at 
the least infraction of the rules, and see him 
shove the oyster-shell from division to division, 
on toward the cross and altar-place, where the 
catechumen becomes a communicant, and the 
communicant a priest—and tell me there is 
nothing ancient, nothing Archaic, nothing of 
the Eleusynian, or still older Old Egyptian mys- 
| teries in that!” 
| [may mention here that the usual derivation 
|of Druid from the Greek word épu¢, an oak, is 
not quite satisfactory. It is more probable 
that éove was derived from Druid, or Dryad, 
as it clearly received its name from its sacred 
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character, and the oracles of Dodona, A fur- 
ther analysis of Druid takes us back to the 
Chaldaic and Hebrew word dur, which means 
“to go round”—i. e., like the sun and moon. 
The word Dervish is derived from the same 
dur, It is well known that the dance of the 
Spinning Dervish is supposed to represent the 
movements of the heavenly bodies; as we read 
in the Oriental song of the Dervish which Mr. 
Emerson has translated : 


“Lost in whirl of spheres I rove, 
And know only that I love.” 


Such sacred planetary dances were universal | 
The fa- | 


among the ancient sun-worshipers. 
vorite amusement—ballet—preserves the name 
of Baal, whose religious ceremony it once was, 
As a religious custom the mystical dance is pre- 
served among the Shakers in their usual wor- 
ship, among the Methodists in the procession 
which moves around the auditorium at the close 
of a camp-meeting, and still more plainly among 
the Roman Catholics in the circular procession 
of lustration observed at the consecration of a 
church. There is little reason to doubt that 
the legend of the peasantry that the stones of 
Stonehenge were giants transformed while at 
their wild orgies— which gave the place the 
name in the Middle Ages of Chorea gigantum, 
and causes it to be now called ‘‘ The Giants’ 
Dance” — originated with these early Druidic 
rites. Any one who visits the old circular Tem- 
ple in London, around which the Knights Tem- 
plars lie buried under their little pylons or trune- 
ated pyramids, will at once feel that its pedi- 
gree is on Salisbury Plain, and that both rest 
upon that early effort of man to raise the earth 
to the harmony and order of heaven, which is 
well uttered by the prophet Sasan: ‘‘ The first 
time I was called to the world above the Heav- 
ens and Stars said unto me, O Sasan! we have 
bound up our loins in the service of Yezdan 
and never withdrawn from it, because he is 
worthy of praise; and we are filled with as- 
tonishment how mankind can wander so far 
from the commands of God !” 

I have refrained in the foregoing account 
from venturing any opinions concerning the 
barrows to be found around Stonehenge. The 
whole subject of barrows is in confusion, and 
the barrows themselves have been singularly 
neglected. We can not criticise the English, 
however, in this regard while our own Indian 
mounds, which Ben Franklin regarded as the 
repositories of many important secrets, remain 
generally unexplored. A considerable number 
of tumuli have, however, been opened in Eu- 
rope; but their contents are so mixed that men 
of science seem to hope for little results from 
their further exploration. Implements of stone, 
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shaped barrows. ‘There are round skulls jy 
round barrows, and long skulls in long barrows 
All these things are at present under discussion, 
It is generally supposed that the races mixed 
somewhat their burial customs, and that those 
buried with faces downward were slaves, The 
implements chiefly found are of flint; and their 


Geoeol 


FLINT IMPLEMENTS, 


mixture with those of bronze and iron may be 
easily accounted for by remembering that, as is 
now the case in India and other countries, the 
most ancient implements and utensils of a coun- 
try remain in use with the humbler classes long 
after improved ones have been in use among 
the rich. Flint weapons were used in the bat- 
tle of Hastings. When a man of sufficient im- 
portance to have a mound raised over him died, 
his slaves would signify their respect by deposit- 
ing their arrows in his grave. (These arrows, 
wherever the religion of Thor had gone, were 
also supposed to be able to keep off demons. ) 
The bones of animals sacrificed for (or to) the 
spirit of the departed are generally found about 
the entrance, I have formerly, in speaking of 
Devonshire, remarked that many of the most 
ancient barrows have an interior structure re- 
sembling that of the houses in which the earli- 
est inhabitants of the country resided. It is of 
even more importance that at the entrances to 
some of them (especially in Cornwall) there are 
indications of certain dark holes and 
which were connected with: the most sombre 
portion of these ancient religions. The en- 
trance of the rare species of barrow to which I 
now allude is called the Dolmen, and consists 


caves 


| of a great stone resting upon two others which 





have a perforation. Borlase, who gave an in- 
teresting account of one found in Cornwall (of 
which a representation is herewith given), ob- 


ENTRANUE TO BARROW. 


serves that it was among the Druidical mys- 


bronze, iron, are often found side by side. Bod- | 


ies are found partly burned, unburned, and urned 
as ashes, 


Some bodies have faces turned up- | 


teries that persons drawn through this opening 
—a very severe operation—would be purified 
from every sin. The fact is very important 


ward, others with faces turned downward. |as showing some remote connection between 


Some are found lying under boats with their 
keels upward, and these sometimes are in keel- 


| 


this creed and that of India, where (at Mala- 
bar) there is a famous perforated cavern-door 


















of the same kind, through which, as Mrs. Ell- 
wood, in her “Journey to the East,” says, 
“ penitents squeezed themselves in order to ob- 
tain the remission of their sins.” There is also 
some reason to think that we can get here some 
inkling as to the origin of the idea of Hell, 
which is known to be a blending of the Gehen- 
na of the Jews with a wide-spread Teutonic 
and Scandinavian belief concerning the ice-cold 
realms of the goddess Hela. It is known that 
the Dolmen I have just described was called 
‘¢ Hell-stones.” From these was named the 
parliamentary borough of Helston in Cornwall, 
which is more remarkable for the continuance 
of ancient pagan customs than any town in En- 
gland. Hell is the same as hole; but it has a| 
more remote relation with Helios (the sun), and | 
with heilig, holy, heal, and a vast number of 
such words. In the form in which it has en- 
tered our English speech it originally meant 
this purgatorial, healing Hole. Mr. Lysons 
mentions that there is in a Saxon crypt, under 
Ripon Cathedral, a hole in the wall in connec- 
tion with which a superstition exists in the 
neighborhood that they only can pass through 
it who are chaste; and that unmarried women 
passing through it will be married within the 
year. The verger said that vast numbers pass- | 
ed through it annually. 

And now, at the end of my second saunter, I | 
must confess that the mystery that yet clings to | 
Stonehenge and its environs is still deep enough | 
to evoke from my breast a response to an apos- 
trophe to Literature, which I first read as quoted 
in the old folio of Stukeley, written by Queen 
Anne’s domestic, Samuel Daniel : 


| 


“O blessed Letters, that combine in one 
All ages past; and make one live with all! 
Make us confer with those who now are gone, 
And the dead living unto counsel call! 
By you the unborn shall have communion 
Of what we feel and what does us befall. 
. * * * * * . 
‘‘And whereto serves that wondrous trophy now 
That on the goodly plain near Wilton stands? 
That huge, dumb heap that can not tell us how 
Nor what nor whence it is, nor with whose hands 
Nor for whose glory it was set to show 
How much our pride mocks that of other lands.” 


Yet the poet little dreamed that it would be 
one of the triumphs of Letters in the future to 
create a science thar should analyze the very 
elements of “letters,” down to the smallest 
alphabetical sign, and thereby evoke a vast 
deal of the buried past; that step by step we 
should attain some knowledge of the races that 
once lived amidst these silent plains; and that 
even those ‘‘dumb” stones near Wilton would, 
under the waxing light of knowledge, at last 
emit, Memnon-like, some faint strains of the old 
music to which they arose, and which were chant- 
ed by their worshipers. Had he so dreamed the 
poet would have had another tribute to offer to 


that Literature which enables man to draw near- | 
er to the most distant eras of the Past in knowl- | 


edge as he becomes farther removed from them 
in time! 
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LEARNING COMMON-SENSE. 
Bape eye arene: is the application of ordi- 

nary wisdom to the affairs of daily life. Its 
title imports that it is no aristocratic privilege 
of a favored few, but a general patrimony, in 
which most or all persons are supposed to share. 
The truth is, however, that the term common- 
sense expresses rather what ought to be than 


| what absolutely is. Intellect is certainly com 


mon, so is sensibility, so are many other gifts 
of nature and experience ; but common-sense 
is not yet a mark of the race. 

Common-sense is learned in the school of 
life. In that school every sense of the body, 
every power of the mind, every attribute of our 
twofold nature, every relation of the person, is 


| constantly in exercise; and by them, in con- 


nection with the consciousness which animates 
and the outward objects that address them, the 
judgment is trained to perceive, the will to 
execute, and the passions to sustain, the dic- 
tates of its wisdom. ‘To know what we are, 
and what we are designed for; to know what to 
do, and when, where, and how to do it; to know 
just what to expect, and the means to be used 
to realize it, are some of the main offices of 
common-sense. 

Popular opinion assigns this sense to merely 
practical men, and they are viewed as the mo- 
nopolists of this virtue, But this is a mistake. 
All greatness requires its presence. There is 
no genuine talent, no lofty genius without it. 
If it exist alone, it does not necessarily distin- 
guish its possessor, but none of the best order 
of thinkers and actors were ever found desti- 
tute of it. For this same common-sense, dis- 
guised under various forms, is the one inevita- 
ble condition on which nature suspends all her 
benefits. She does not give bread by one law 
and beatitudes by another. The practical man, 
the poetic man, the philosophic man, are all 
simply men, amenable to the rule of common- 
sense however diverse the fields in which they 
operate. Newton and La Place, Watt and 
Whitney, Burke and Milton, meet and stand 
together on this common ground. In fact, it 
is the chief source of intellectual sympathy be- 
tween men. Such thoughts, feelings, experi- 
ences, as are common to the race constitute the 
frame-work of society; they are the bones of the 
body politic, and in every age the force of con- 
servatism may be measured by the strength be- 
longing to them. 

If you wish to acquire common-sense, you 





should early learn to set a high estimate upon 
its worth. It is not a dazzling thing, nor is it 
often a passport to fame; but for this very 
reason it deserves the more to be appreci- 
ated. One’s own heart is always suggesting 
the mighty argument in its behalf. Every man 
feels that life is somehow a trust—that a cer- 
tain treasure, which he little understands how 
to define, has been committed to his care; and 
| then the ever-pressing conviction that circum- 
stances are not quite propitious, that safeguards 
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are needed, and that on himself hangs his desti- | newspaper paragraph quickened the cntires 
ny: these are sentiments that plead for thought- | chemist that lay hidden in the young Humphrey 
ful judgment and prudent action of common- | Davy into life. Common-sense estimates every 
sense. Apprehension is awake to the dangers object by the truth it contains. It counts a for- 
around us, and it seeks refuge in common-sense | tune in a few pennies. It has faith in easy 
as the only security. Then, too, when outside | victories, if the battle is fought at the right 
objects begin to act upon the mind, when bread | hour in the right way. With circumstances jt 
and raiment are daily problems, when we are| has no quarrel, and it keeps on reasonably 
to balance ourselves a thousand times over! good terms with its own capacity. It under- 
amidst the changing scenes of the world, what | stands the art of getting along with people, and 
infinite pains nature takes to magnify the vir-| creates in others what it expects to receive 
tues of common-sense ! from them. Certain that the world is pretty 

The temper of common-sense is a natural | much what we make it, common-sense carries 
humility that studies wisdom in little things. | the true secret of life in its own heart. In to- 
It sees a harvest in a grain of wheat. It finds | day it holds to-morrow, and by commanding the 


a world in a dew-drop. It reads the universe | present controls the most distant future. Com- 


in an atom. If it can manage trifles, it believes | mon-sense is the union of all the faculties in obe- 
that great events will dispose of themselves. | dient and contented service to the firm laws of 
Lafitte picked up a pin, and became a wealthy | human existence. It is animal and intellectual 
banker. Marryatt saw the funeral of Lord | copartnership, having a vast estate in common, 
Nelson, and the sight made the novelist. A | and deciding on just terms of use and enjoyment. 








MY OLD WOMAN AND L 
I. 
WE have crossed the bridge o’er the middle of life, 
My old woman and I, 
Taking our share in the calm and the strife, 
With the travelers passing by. 
And though on our pathway the shadows are rife, 


There’s a light in the western sky. 


Il. 
Some losses and crosses, of course, we've had, 
My old woman and I; 
But, bless you! we never found time to be sad, 
And a very good reason why. 
We were busy as bees, and we weren't so mad 
As to stop in our work to ery. 


II. 
On our changeable road as we journeyed along, 
My old woman and I, 
The kindly companions we met in the throng 
Made our lives like a vision fly; 
And therefore the few that imagined us wrong 
Scarcely cost us a single sigh. 


IV. 

The weak and the weary we've striven to cheer, 
My old woman and I; 

For we each of us thought that our duty while here 
Was to do as we'd be done by, 

In the hope to exhibit a balance clear 
When the reckoning day is nigh. 


Joun Brovueuam. 
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‘CHIVALROUS AND SEMI-CHIVALROUS SOUTHRONS. 
By J. W. DE FOREST. 


I. 

HEY certainly are, these ‘‘Southrons,” a 
different people from us Northerners ; they 

are, perhaps, as unlike to us as the Spartans to 
the Athenians, or the Poles to the Germans ; 
they are more simple than we, more provincial, 
more antique, more picturesque ; they have few- 
er of the virtues of modern society, and more 
of the primitive, the natural virvues ; they care 
less for wealth, art, learning, and the other del- 


icacies of an urban civilization ; they care more | 


for individual character and reputation of hon- 
or. 

Cowed as we are by the Mrs. Grundy of de- 
mocracy; moulded into tame similarity by a 


general education, remarkably uniform in de-| 


gree and nature, we shall do well to study this 
peculiar people, which will soon lose its pecul- 
iarities ; we shall do better to engraft upon our- 
selves its nobler qualities, 

Before entering this gallery of pictures which 
the abolition of slavery has destined to disper- 
sion and decay, let me explain that by ‘‘ chiv- 
alrous and semi-chivalrous Southrons” I do 
not mean crackers, sand-hillers, and other low- 
downers, Let me add also that I shall draw 


largely for portraits on the district in which for 
fifteen months I performed the duties of “ Bu- 


reau Major.” 
SELF-RESPECT. 


** Southern chivalry, you see, Madame,” said 
Mr. Calhoun Burden, of Greenville, South Car- 
olina, to the wife of a United States surgeon. 

Mr, Burden, a stoutish, middle-aged gentle- 
man, richly flavored with Durham tobacco and 
Pickens whisky, and as proud of himself in his 
suit of homespun as if it were broadcloth, had 
called in a reconstructing spirit on the Yankee 
family, and in the course of conversation had 
found it desirable to put a question to the col- 
ored servant-girl. Making a solemn bow to 
the mistress of the house, he said, ‘* With your 
permission, Madame ;” then added, in an im- 
pressive parenthesis, ‘‘ Southern chivalry, you 
see, Madame ;” then delivered his query. 

That no such delicate behavior was known 
among the Vandals north of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line; that it could not easily be matched 
in Europe except among the loftiest nobility ; 
that it was especially and eminently Southern 
chivalry—such was the faith of Mr. Calhoun 
Burden. 

It was a grotesque, and vet not a very exag- 
gerated exhibition of the sectional and person- 
al pride of the Southerner. He never forgets 
that he represents a high type of humanity, and 
that it is his duty not to let that type suffer by 
his representation, In the company of Yan- 


kees and foreigners he always bears in mind | 
that he is a triton among minnows, and he en- | 
| Should you address either of these bewildered 


deavors to so carry himself as that the min- 


nows shall take note of the superiority of th 
triton character. In men of native intelligeng, 
and high breeding this self-respect produces 
very pleasing manner, an ease which is not a 
sumption, a dignity which is not hauteur, coy 
sideration for the vanity of others, grace 
bearing, and fluency of speech. In men of jn 
ferior quality and finish it results in such far, 

| cal pomposities as we have heard from Mr, (4) 
houn Burden. 

‘*T can’t stand this any longer,” said a young 
Kentuckian of old Virginian blood, who had 
tried in vain to habituate himself to New York 
**T can’t respect myself when I am run agains, 
a dozen times a day by Irishmen, Jews, Yar 
kees, and all kinds of busy people. I am of 
consequence here ; nobody cares whether I ay 
a gentleman or not—whether I am angry ; 
pleased ; nobody values me as I know that | 
ought to be valued. I must go South again— 
go where there is more elbow-room—go wher 
I can make myself known. I detest a city where 
seven hundred thousand people tread on m 
toes, and haven’t a moment's leisure to apolo. 
gize, and don’t even know that my name is 
Peyton.” 

It was indescribably amusing to watch a 
Charlestonian friend of mine during his first 
and last visit to New York. Dressed in a fil! 
suit of black, and bearing a gold-headed can 
in his hand, he walked Broadway at the digni- 
fied rate of two and a half miles an hour. Som 
one brushed against his right elbow: he turned 
and glared, grasping his cane tightly: the ir 
truder was gone. Some one brushed against 
his left elbow: another pause, glare, and set 
tling of the cane in the fist: no antagonist vis 
ible. Every few steps he felt himself insulted 
prepared to vindicate his honor, and failed to dis- 
cover any one whom he could call to an account 
At the end of six blocks, fuming with a co1 
sciousness of aggregated injuries, he took a car 
riage, drove back to the St, Nicholas, drank a 
mint-julep, seated himself in a window of the 
reading-room, and stared sullenly at the in- 
terminable crowd which hurried by unaware of 
his existence. He was like a cat who should 
be hustled and intimidated by a garret-full of 
scrabbling mice. Within a week he left the 
city, thoroughly disgusted with its multitudinous 
bustle, and never returned to it. 

If you ever see a tall man in Broadway, stand- 
ing stock-still, glaring about him, and swearing, 
you may be sure that he is a Southerner, and 
that some one whom he can not find has run 
against him. If you ever see a tall man in 
Central Park, seeking the loneliest paths, and 
surveying the mob of pleasure-seekers from a 








distance, you may pretty safely infer that he 
also is a Southerner, and that he is mainly hap 
py because he has found a little elbow-room 
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aiktnennnnt 
personages respectfully, he will receive you with | ed. It would be safe to wager that he very 
a cordial smile, cotton to you without difficulty, | soon returned to South Carolina, and that he 
and presently ask you to take a drink. He | did not attempt to get the Constitution changed 
feels like & man who has been abused, and who | So that he might enter into the joys of slay ery. 
unexpectedly finds sympathy; like a voyager | The chivalrous Southron is great in his own 
who has been shipwrecked, and who unexpect-'| eyes not only because he is what he is, but be- 
edly gets food and lodging. | cause he lives where he lives. In these mod- 
| remember a young Georgian on the Cascine | ern times there is no other civilized creature so 
of Florence, who was disturbed in his position | local, and, if I may be offensive, so provincial, 
near the music by the prancing grays of an En- | in sentiments, opinions, prejudices, and yani- 
glish family carriage, and who, refusing to move, | ties, as he. The Turks are hardly more inca- 
called to the coachman, ‘‘ D—n you, Sir, if you | pable of conceiving that people born afar off may 
drive one step further I'll tear you off your | be as good as themselves. At least a part of 
box!” When the coachman replied, ‘‘I beg | the contempt of the Southerners for Yankees 
your pardon, Sir,” and when the rosy old gentle- | arises from the fact that the latter drew their 
nan and the two handsome girls in the carriage | first breath several hundred miles from the land 
looked respectfully at him, he was instantly ap- | of cotton. Imagine the scorn with which they 
peased, lifted his hat in apology for his objurga- | would regard an adventurer from the Milky 
tion, and made way for the advance of the} Way! A friend of mine asserts that, if the 
equipage. | South Carolinians should once become satisfied 

Yes, it is a sensitive quality, this self-respect | that the New Jerusalem is outside of their 
State, they would not want to go to it. Let 
us charitably hope that this is an exaggera- 
tion. 

**T'll give you my notion of things,” repeat- 
edly declared a sturdy old planter who bestow- 
ed much of his wisdom upon me, “I go first 
for Greenville, then for Greenville District, then 
gentle and charming; where it can not it is| for the up-country, then for South Carolina, 
pugnacious or sullen, and socially inconvenient. | then for the South, then for the United States ; 
How often, especially in the times before the | and after that I don’t go for any thing. I've 
war, have we encountered Southerners at the | no use for Englishmen, Turks, and Chinese.” 
North who seemed driven by a mania to prattle | To a Charleston friend, who was wont to 
perpetually concerning their sectional pecul-| boast of the high qualities of the ‘true South- 
jarities, excusing them, vindicating them, and | ern gentleman,” I sometimes said, ‘‘Oh! you 
boasting of them! For instance, slavery: they | mean Texans and Arkansans, I suppose.” 
would insist on touching it off under our noses;} ‘‘ Not in the least,” he laughed. ‘‘ When 
they would not see that our chiefest desire con- | we speak of the Southern gentleman we mean 
cerning it was to ignore it. | the product of our city and of the region im- 

An Englishman, sailing from New York to} mediately around it. All else is more or less 
Liverpool, found himself occupying the same | spurious—a base imitation.” 
state-room with a clergyman from South Caro-| Of old the contrast between the Southern- 
lina, whose everlasting topic was the welfare | er’s proud self-assertion and the Northerner’s 
and felicity of negroes under the patriarchal | meeching humility was inexpressibly mortify- 
institution. Parting with him joyfully on land-| ing to every thoughtful inhabitant of the free 
ing, he shortly afterward met him again in Ox- | States. Ona Mississippi River steamboat there 
ford at a dinner of the high-mightinesses of the | was once a little chance party of travelers who 
University. The reverend gentleman began a | met there and then for the first time, and whom 
dialogue with his vis-a-vis on the happiness of | iced drinks incited to a temporary boon com 
negro slaves in South Carolina. The subject | panionship. After many stories and some sing- 
received some delicate attention, suited to its | ing, the youth who had been chosen president 
fastidious nature, and then was dropped. At | of the conclave, a jolly, gracious, graceful, gi- 
the first pause in the general conversation our | gantic Virginian, proposed that each man should 
countryman, who meanwhile had said nothing, | toast the State of his nativity. When every 
opened upon the happiness of negro slaves in Southerner had glorified his own commonwealth 
South Carolina. There was a word of civil re- | to the best of his ability, a Yankee arose and 
sponse, and again the matter was gently super- stammered: ‘Gentlemen, I am ashamed to 
seded. Presently a change of courses produced | acknowledge that I was born in the abolitionist 
another silence, and our friend reintroduced | State of Massachusetts. I am now, however, 
the happiness of negro slaves in South Carolina, | a resident of Louisiana, and I beg leave, there- 
Losing patience, the vis-a-vis answered, “‘ My | fore, to drink to her.” 
dear Sir, if things are as you say, why not go No sooner had this pitiful recreant taken his 
back to South Carolina and become a slave?” | seat than the Virginian uplifted his six feet 

Our high-toned and reverend friend flew into | four inches of stature, stood there erect, large- 
a rage upon the spot, and next morning sent his | chested, head ‘fall high advanced,” and said : 
interlocutor a challenge, which was not accept- | ‘‘ Gentlemen, no man need be ashamed to come 

Vor. XXXVIII.—No. 224.—13 


which has grown up in the solitude of great 
plantations and the quiet of small towns ; it can 
not bear the dense crush of a busy world, and 
js especially hurt by the friction of a hurried 
democracy. These things rub the down off its 
wings, and make it sore and angry and miser- 
able. Where it can have consideration it is 
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from the State of Benjamin Franklin and Dan- | ‘I will not attempt to shield myself unde, 
iel Webster. Gentlemen, I call on you myself | my cloth, Sir.” ? 
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to drink to the glorious old Commonwealth of 


Massachusetts.” 

If ever a ‘‘mean Yankee” felt himself to be 
distinctly and unequivocally mean it must have 
been then. Thank God that those shameful 
days—those days in which our representatives 
cowered in Congress, and our private citizens 
ate dirt in every corner of the land—thank God 
that they have been ended, though at a cost of 
half a million of lives! 


PUGNACITIES. 


Self-respect, as the Southerners understood 
it, has always demanded much fighting. <A 
pugnacity which is not merely war-paint, but 
which is, so to speak, tattooed into the charac- 
ter, has resulted from this high sentiment of 
personal value, and from the circumstances 
which produced the sentiment. 
all society; it has infected all individualities. 
The meekest man by nature, the man who at 
the North would no more fight than he would 


jump out of a second-story window, will at the | 
South resent an insult by a blow, or perhaps a | 


stab or pistol-shot. 
I knew a middle-aged South Carolinian, at 
one time a representative of our country to one 


of the minor courts of Europe, who temporarily | 


withdrew his connection from the church of 
which he was a member in order to give him- 
self elbow-room for a duel. 

I knew a clergyman of the same pugnacious 


little State who was the hero of another ‘‘un- | 


pleasantness.” The Reverend James Clayton, 
as I shall presume to miscuall him, had suffered 
under various disobliging remarks and irritating 
practical jokes from a fellow-citizen whom I will 
venture to stigmatize as Mr. Tom Noddy. 


auction of property sold for delinquent taxes. 
Amidst the magnates of the place, leaning 
backward upon the cane which he held behind 


It permeates | 
| 


One | 
sale-day, that is, on the first Monday of a month, | 
a number of people had gathered around the | 
steps of the village court-house, attracted by an | 


“‘ But—excuse my frankness—this is a graye 
matter, and you have placed it in my hands— 
| but will not the public consider that your clot} 
| prohibits you from appealing to the code?” _ 
| “Sir, I am a minister of the gospel; | ap 
| proud of my profession ; I have sought to hon ; 
|it. Had I been insulted asa clergyman I would 
|have accepted it as persecution, and would 
| have endured it meekly. But I have been jp. 
| sulted as an individual. My family has a socia| 
| status and a reputation which I must not alloy 
| myself to ignore. It will not do for a Clayto, 

of Clayton District to suffer these impertinen es 
as though he were a poor white or a slave, | 
must act suitably to my name, I beg, Sir, that 
| in arranging this matter you will not consider 
my cloth any more than the low-bred person 
who insulted me considered it,” 

** Nevertheless, you are not bound to take 
the initiative. You knocked Mr. Noddy down, 
it appears; and consequently it is his business 
to challenge. That is the code, Sir; you may 
rely upon it.” 

As Mr. Noddy was in every respect unchival. 
| rous, and did not at all regard it as his business 
|to challenge, the affair went off without trig- 
gers. 

Very curious in certain cases is the contrast 
between a man of turtle-dove disposition and 
the falcon-like ferocity which Southern public 
opinion can force him to exhibit. A citizen of 
New Orleans who had been repeatedly insulted 
by a bully, and who was threatened with ex- 
pulsion from society because of the meek man- 
ner in which he had endured his wrongs, found 
himself at last driven to appeal to arms. With 
a cocked pistol in either hand he entered an 
eating-saloon where sat his persecutor, and 
marched slowly to the attack, swearing vicious- 
ly. He might have slain the foe at once; but 
he was too tender-hearted to shed blood except 
| in the exigency of self-defense; his agonizing 

desire was that the other should run away. 
| Fortunately the threatened blusterer had no 





him in both hands, discussing some grave sub- | Weapons, and, after one glance at his plated 
ject (perhaps the nature of the negro soul) with | table-knife, skedaddled through a side- door. 
his usual blandness of aspect, stood Parson | There was a noisy chase down the street; the 
Clayton. While thus beneficially engaged his promenaders made way, followed on, applaud- 
eane was knocked from its hold in the earth, led; the omnibus-drivers stopped to see the is- 
causing him to reel backward. Supposing that | sue of the affair; there was a general disap- 
some intimate friend had done this thing, the | pointment when the fugitive dodged into his 
reverend gentleman turned round with a smile, | boarding-house. 
and beheld the exasperating grin of that low-| Then did the turtle-dove rampage up and 
toned Noddy. In a second the cane was in| down the pavement, defying his adversary to 
the air, and in another the insulter lay on the | come out to mortal combat, and blaspheming 
ground. Next Mr. Clayton rushed to the office | like a veritable falcon. The grandeur of the 
of a legal acquaintance ; not, however, with the | demonstration was somewhat diminished by 
intention of taking refuge behind the iegal|the circumstances that he was as pale as a 
code; no, but to plant himself in front of the sheet, and that in his nervousness he fired both 
code of honor. his Derringers into the sidewalk, very nearly 
‘But, my dear Sir, your cloth!” objected | amputating his own toes, and leaving himself 
the lawyer; ‘‘you certainly are not bound to | at the mercy of his antagonist, But, as the 
fight a duel; your cloth relieves you from that | latter did not make a sally, the turtle-dove es- 
obligation.” caped with the palm of victory, and was thence- 
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acquaintance with such an ingratiating omile, 
such a musical iatonation of voice, and suc h 
yalor. | fluent speech? He has been attacked with 
The average Southerner, however, was not | knives and bludgeons; he has fallen down 
he was quicker to fight, and | wounded, and been forced to scuffle for life; 
when he fought he meant business. How | he has pulled trigger on three human beings, 
quick he was to fight, how prompt at believing | once with fatal effect; he will tell you of these 
ies the combat had begun, how disposed to | things as *“‘lamentable occurrences, which I 
ac aceept an insult as an injury, may be inferred | Very much regret. 
from the charge of a Virginian judge in a case That other gracious personage, portly in 
of trial for murder. ‘*Gentlemen,” said his | build, dignified in bearing, with the intellect- 
Honor, ‘‘ the lie is the first blow.” | ual forehead and the benevolent smile, a man 
If this is not common-law at the South, it | of probity, a citizen of distinction, has also 
s, I believe, common sentiment. In the early | killed his antagonist. 
I ait of 1868 I heard a South Carolinian of re- That young fellow with the dark eyes and the 
spectable position relate the particulars of a re- | silvery utterance has in his hand a huge cane 
cent rencontre, or, in other words, murder, in | which will never be the solid stick that it was 
which the victim was a Northerner. | before it came in contact with a human head. 
“The most remarkable circumstance in the If you will ride with me up a certain road I 
transaction,” said he, ‘‘and what struck all the | will show you four plantations within a few 
by-standers with surprise, was that the fellow | miles of each other, the former proprietors of 
made no attempt to defend himself. Every | which have either been slain in single combat 
one supposed, from his giving a desperate man | or have slain others. 
the lie, that he was prepared for a fight; but | Yet Greenville has been a nest of turtle- 
he allowed himself to be shot down without | doves compared with some other portions of 
offering the least resistance; in fact, he had no| South Carolina. There was once a famous 
arms about him.” |** gentleman of the old school” in Abbeville 
Evidently the amazed narrator and his equal- | who ruled his district with the pistol, who 
ly astonished listeners considered ‘the lie the | during the course of his long and high-toned 
first blow,” or something so near akin to it that | life killed several other high-toned fellow- 


it was not worth while to speculate upon the | creatures, and who consequently had himself 
| elected to office whenever he pleased. Abbe- 


ville was renowned for its hundreds of shoot- 
geography of Dixie,” said a Yankee to me; | ing men, but this man shot straighter and 
“the backwoods have always remained unnat- | quicker than any body else. Yes, pugnacious 
urally near to the sea-coast.’ Greenville is a haven of Quakers compare od 
I am aware that Southerners will deny that | | with Abbeville, Newberry, and half a dozen 
bloodshedding is more common with them than | other districts. 
with us, and will point to the murders of New Of the Carolinian of the sea-coast who may 
York and Philadelphia as a set-off to their com-| pretend to dispute my statements I will ask 
bats of honor and passion. But the two things | whether he has ever heard of a now bland and 
are not parallel: our tragedies are crimes, so | dignified old planter, who won in his youth, by 
regarded by the community and so punished ; | dint of frequent fights and duels, the surname 
their tragedies are gentilities which the public | of Tiger Bill. In one specially famous en- 
yoice does not condemn, and for which the law | counter this antique worthy, disarmed, pros- 
Moreover, duels and | trate, and held down, doubled his legs over 
rencontres have been far more numerous south | his adversary’s back, and roweled him from 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, at least in propor- | loins to knees with Spanish spurs. And Ti- 
tion to population, than murders north of it. | ger Bill was but the first among peers; he 
As Bureau officer, responsible for the peace of | was a model for wide-spread and jealous imi- 
a large district, it was my business to know | tation. Probably he has not an acquaintance 
what acts of violence occurred in it; and in| who does not regard him with more respect than 
the course of my inquiries concerning the af-| he would accord to John Howard or any other 
fairs of my day I necessarily learned much of | hero of peace and good-will toward men. 
what had happened during years previous, I 
declare positively that I was quite amazed at_ COURIAS FE YES SD. 
the number of persons who bore marks of | The pugnacious customs of Southern society 
frays, and the number of houses which had | explain i in part the extraordinary courage which 
been ‘tendered memorable by scenes of blood. | the Confederate troops displayed during the re- 
Opposite my hotel was a building where an | | bellion. A man might as well be shot doing 
old gentleman had sought to cane his niece’s | soldierly service at Bull Run or The Wilder- 
husband, and, before he struck a blow, had | ness us go back to Abbeville and be shot there 
fallen dead under the youth’s ready pistol. in the duel or street rencontre which awaited 
Do you see that tall and dignified man, a| him. The bullet-hole was a mere question of 
person of repute in the community, and an ex- | time, and w hy not open one’s arms to it on the 
member of Congress, who pauses to salute an | field of glory? 


en 
forth passably esteemed in New Orleans as pos- 
sessing at least a showing of the high-toned 


like this man; 


difference. 
“There is something miraculous about the 


rarely exacts a venalty. 
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Fighting qualities result in a great measure 
from habit; and when the war commenced the 
Southerners were, in a sense, already veterans ; 
they had been under fire at home, or had lived 
in expectation of it. They went into battle 
with the same moral superiority over their 
Northern antagonists which a border militia 
has over an urban militia; which, for instance, 
the Highlanders of Prince Charles Edward, ha- 
bituated to the dirk and claymore, had over the 
burghers of Edinburgh; a superiority resulting 
from familiarity with the use and the effect of 
weapons. 

But this was not all: there was also the 
power of patrician leadership; there was also 
the sense of honor. The Southern troops were 
officered in the main by the domineering, high- 
spirited gentlemen who governed them in time 
of peace; and they were fired by the belief that 
the greatest glory of humanity is, not learning, 
not art, not industry, but successful combat. 

Even this was not all: they were defending 
their own native soil; they were stimulated by 
a long-cherished hate and encouraged by a care- 
fully ineulcated contempt for their antagonists ; 
finally, they were guided in their operations by 
a superior knowledge of the country. Is it 
wonderfal that a race educated wnder the cir- 
cumstances which spring from that state of sus- 
pended war, slavery, should for a time foil and 
often defeat superior armies of men who had 
been gathered from a purely peaceful democ~- 
racy? The result was as certain as that 
there is logic in history, although we had too 
much confidence in ourselves to expect it. Time 
alone enabled the higher civilization, the great- 
er mass of population, the larger wealth, the 
more widely diffused intelligence, the superior 
capacity for organization, to overcome the mil- 
itary aptitude and feudal passion of a rebellion 
of aristocrats and low-downers. 

But the courage and tenacity which these 
men displayed were wonderful and admirable. 
Such figures as 400 soldiers’ widows in Green- 
ville District, 600 in Pickens District, 13,000 
men killed or dead of wounds in South Caro- 
lina, 19,000 in North Carolina, prove a struggle 
unparalleled since that of the Romans in the 
second Punic war. There never was such an- 
other insurrection, and I doubt whether any 
other nation would have put it down, although 
several would not have suffered it to occur. But 
let us not write of the war; it is said to be an 
unpopular subject. 

Unquestionably a strong military tone is per- 
ceptible in the character of the, “ chivalrous 
Southron.” Notably brave, punctilious as to 
honor, pugnacious to quarrelsomeness, author- 
itative to imperiousness, generous to extrava- 
gance, somewhat formal in his courtesy, some- 
what grandiose in his self-respect, there is 
hardly an agreeable or disagreeable trait in 
him which you can not find in the officers of 
most armies. ‘This is doubtless one reason why, 
at the opening of the war, many of our old reg- 
ulars leaned to the rebel side ; there was a re- 


| lationship of sentiment between the professioy. 
al militaire and the feudal head of a plantatioy 
moreover, the latter had always treated th 
former with distinguished hospitality, 
Before the war this soldierly spirit flowere 
out in military schools, in a prodigious Crop ¢ f 
governor's aids, and in enthusiastic militia my, 
ters. Since the war it is quiescent—it has ha 


its fill of arms and glory. . 


VIRILITY, 


It seems to me that the central trait of t}p 
“ chivalrous Southron” is an intense respect fo 
virility. He will forgive almost any vice jn , 
man who is manly; he will admire vices whic) 
are but exaggerations of the masculine. If , 
will fight, if you are strong and skillful enoug 
to kill your antagonist, if you can govern or in 
fluence the common herd, if you can ride a day 
gerous horse over a rough country, if you are 4 
good shot or an expert swordsman, if you stand 
by your own opinions unflinchingly, if you d 
your level best on whisky, if you are a devil of 
a fellow with women, if, in short, you show vig- 
orous masculine attributes, he will grant you his 
respect. I doubt whether a man who leaves be- 
hind him numerous irregular claimants to his 
name is regarded with disfavor at the South. 
He will be condemned theoretically ; it may by 
considered proper to shoot him if he disturbs 
the peace of respectable families; but he will 





be looked upon as a nobler representative of his 
sex than Celebs. The good young man, as 
pure as a young girl, whom one finds in t! 
Abrahamic bosom of Northern Puritanism, 
would not be made a Grand Lama of 
Dixie. The chivalrous Southron would unit 
with the aristocracy of Europe in regarding 
him as a sort of monster of neutral insipid- 
ity. I doubt whether even the women of our 
meridional regions admire that sort of youth 
‘*]T shouldn't fancy a hen-husband,” said a liye- 
ly Southern girl, alluding to a man without 
vices, 

It may be taken for granted that a peojle 
which so highly prizes virility looks upon maa 
as the lord of creation, and has the old fashion- 
ed ideas as to what is the proper sphere of wo- 
man. If the high-toned gentleman continues 
to be influential at the South, it will be a long 
time before the ‘ strong-minded” obtain much 
of a following there, a very long time before 
they will establish female suffrage. Next to 
our supposed passion for putting the negro on 
an equality with the white, there is nothing in 
Northern life so abhorrent to the Southerners, 
of both sexes, as the movement in favor of wo- 
man’s rights. 

**T do think,” said an emphatic old planter 
to me, ‘‘that your free-love business, and wo- 
men’s voting, and all that, is just the miserable- 
est mess that ever was invented, I don’t see 
what ails you to go for such vile nonsense, But 
then you always were as full of whimsies as the 
devil.” 





It would have been useless to tell him that 
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he was binding in one fagot ideas which had 
no connection. I did my wisest by him; I 
left him unanswered. 


COURTESY. 

There certainly is more suavity of manner at 
the South than at the North. It is delightful | 
+» gee two high-toned gentlemen of the old Vir- 
ginian or Carolinian school greet each other, 
Such gracious bows and insinuating tones! 
Such mellifluous compliments, particular in- 
quiries concerning health and welfare, animat- 
‘ng congratulations as to future prospects! 
Such sunny and, one might almost say, equa- 
torial blandness! You feel as if you were in 
Paradise, hearing Dante address Beatrice as 
“ gracious lady.” The moral thermometer 
ises to summer heat; your humanities expand 
and bloom under the influence ; you are a kind- 
er and, I think, a better man for the sight. 
It is a pity that we have not been better edu- 
cated in such gentilities, and that we have not 
the requisite time for the exercise of them. If 
there were twenty-eight hours in a day the 
Northerner might possibly become thus urbane ; 
as it is, he has barely opportunity to fill his 
pocket with the necessary greenbacks and his 
head with the necessary information to get on 
in the world; he is too much hurried by prac- 
ticalities to make his manners, At the South 
there has hitherto been a leisurely caste which 
set the example to all the others. 

But the high-toned gentleman, full of pro- 
vincial prejudices, is not always civil to outside 
barbarians. He was not civil to our Congress- 
men in the old days when he governed them ; 
he cracked the plantation whip over them as he 
did over his negroes, and for the same reasons : 
they were not of his caste, they were his natural 
subordinates, and they were sometimes fractious. 

Returning to my own experience with this 
grand personage, I must state that I have not 
always obtained sweetness from him. It must 
be remembered that to my native infamy as a 
Yankee I added the turpitude of being a Unit- 
ed States military officer, and the misdemeanor 
of being a Sub-Assistant Commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. In the exercise of these 
atrocious characteristics it was once my duty to 
settle a dispute as to the division of a crop be- 
tween an elderly negro and a South Carolinian 
of historic name and French descent. The 
planter’s accounts were admirably kept; the 
right was on his side, and I decided in his 
favor. Throughout the interview I treated 
him with all possible courtesy for the sake of 
the worth of his revolutionary ancestor; but, 
alas! I committed the error of pronouncing his 
patronymic after the English manner instead 
of the French. When his Huguenot patience 
was exhausted he corrected me: “Sir, my 
name is -——,” giving it the Gallic accent. 

“I beg pardon,” I replied. ‘‘ We at the 
North habitually anglicize foreign names. My 
name is French by origin, but we use the En- 
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He picked up the certificate of settlement on 
which I had just indorsed my official approval, 
glanced at my signature, and said, with a half- 
conce 'ed sneer, “‘Oh, I see that you put a De 
to it!” 

Conceive my humiliation, thus charged with 
stealing a French particle! 

A few days later I had occasion to approve 
a labor contract for a lady of another family, 
but likewise of Huguenot race. Fer name I 
also anglicized, not in ignorance of the Gallic 
form, and not with the purpose of giving offense, 
but solely because of Northern custom. Again 
I was corrected: ‘‘ Sir, my name is yd 
Struck with the repetition of incident, I made 
the same reply as to the gentleman: “I beg 
pardon ; we at the North habitually anglicize 
foreign names ; my own, etc., etc.” 
The lady picked up the now finished con- 
tract, glanced at the indorsement, and said, 
“Qh, I see—De Forest. I knew a Mr. De 
Forest once ; that is, he did some work for me. 
He was a shoemaker.” 
Conceive my second humiliation, thus crushed 
under this degraded De Forest, who was a shoe- 
maker! 
But before the war, before the days of rage 
and ruin, the high-toned was not thus peevish ; 
he was, notwithstanding some superciliousness 
and imperiousness, our courtliest social figure. 
I shall never forget the grace and kindness 
of a man who must yet be remembered in 
Charleston as one of its most finished social 
ornaments. I was at a supper of the Literary 
Club ; we were standing or sitting around a ta- 
ble which would have pleased Brillat-Savarin; 
all the others were well-known citizens, rever- 
end and respectable ; I was the youngest and 
the only stranger. I had dropped out of the 
conversation and withdrawn a little aside, when 
Colonel John Alston observed me and divined 
my stranded situation. He did not know me; 
it was the first time that we had ever met; but 
he instantly came toward me and begged leave 
to wait on me. It was not the deed so much 
as the manner which was so exquisitely ingra- 
tiating. There was an empressement in his ex- 





pression which seemed to say: ‘‘ Sir, your mere 
appearance fills me with respect and interest ; 
you are obviously worthy of my attentions.” I 
have sometimes thought that it would be a fine 
thing to be a handsome young lady; and I felt 
at that moment as if I were one. Well, this 
hospitable act toward a perfect stranger, this 
courteous advance toward a wall-flower, was 
characteristic of the man, and, in general, of 
his caste. 
GENEROSITY. 


It was not that Yankee generosity which 
sends pundits to convert Hottentots, founds 
school systems, hospitals, sanitary commissions, 
and endows colleges with millions. It was the 
old-fashioned sort, the generosity of the Arab 
and of the feudal noble, feeding every beggar 





glish pronunciation.” 


who came to the door, setting bounteous tables 
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and keeping full wine-cellars. It was the pro- 
fuseness not of philanthropy, but of good-fel- 
lowship. Even before the war there were sin- 
gle States in the North which gave more to 
missionary, educational, and charitable organ- 
izations than the entire South. 

But the Southerner was more than lavish; 
he was good-natured and easy in his business 


transactions; he had such a contempt for small | 


sums that he would not use pennies; he paid 


loosely at long credits, and was careless in his | 
I knew an upright wretch in a} 
Southern town who strictly settled his debts | 


collections. 


and sternly demanded his credits, and who was 
consequently very unpopular, in spite of many 
virtues and worthy deeds. I knew a jolly fel- 
low who was not much astonished, and not at 
all angry, when another still jollier fellow bor- 
rowed a hundred dollars of him, treated him 
handsomely out of it, and never repaid him. 

“Ts that what you call generosity ?” I asked, 
with a Vandalic sneer. 

“Well, I like it better than stinginess,” re- 
plied the victim. “He thought he was doing 
what was handsome; he felt as if it were his 
own money. If it had been his own he would 
have spent it just as freely. It was just a little 
rough, though, that he should get all the credit 
of the bender when it was I who really paid 
for it.” 

Meum and tuum were a little mixed; people 
who lived on negroes felt it right to live on each 
other and to help each other; what a man could 
borrow or get trusted for was his own until a 
neighbor asked for it. Happy-go-lucky plant- 
ers settled their store bills once in seven years, 
or after they were dead; and the store-keeper 
settled with his Northern furnisher as soon after 
his notes matured as was convenient. "When 
the war opened more than half the rice and sea- 
island estates were mortgaged to the verge of 
bankruptcy ; and the personal debts of South- 
erners to Northerners were estimated at eighty- 
five millions of dollars. 
erosity had been prolonged into the vice of 
ruinous extravagance. 


HONOR. 


Notwithstanding his thoughtless lavishness, 
there was a high sense of honor in the “ chival- 
rous Southron.” He did not mean to defraud 
any one. I have known an expensive, gener- 
ous fellow to cut his throat because he could not 
meet a note which was coming due. I have 
known another bankrupt to put his wife and 
children into a buggy and drive with them into 
the sea, drowning the whole party. I do not 
assert positively—I only give it as my strong 
impression —that such tragedies of wounded 
honor were more common in Dixie than in 
Yankeeland. 

The honor of Southern students is not col- 
lege honor as it is understood at the North, and 
perhaps in Europe; it comes much nearer to 
the honor of good citizens, and the honor of the 
gentleman cf society. The pupils are not 


The virtue of gen- | 


| leagued against the teachers for the Purpose of 
passing fraudulent examinations, by the trick. 
| eries of stealing the prepared lists of questions 
| carrying furtive copies of lessons into the reo; 
| tation-rooms, mutual postings, and purchasej 
compositions. A professor of the Charlesto, 
Medical College assures me that he has never 
| detected such a cheat in thirty years of tuition 
A professor of the University at Columbi, 
| South Carolina, told a friend of mine that }, 
had known but one such instance, and that jy 
that case the two criminals were forced to leaye 
by their classmates. The “chivalrous South. 
ron” undergraduate, at least while surroundej 
| by his native moral atmosphere, considers him. 
self a gentleman first and a student afterward 

When one remembers the strength of colleg, 
esprit de corps, these facts exhibit an individug 

| self-respect and uprightness which is astonish 

ing, and which must, I suspect, fill the facultie, 
of Yale and Harvard with envy. I must ex 

| plain that my testimony on this point refer 
| only to South Carolina, and I may therefor 

have drawn too large an inference in extending 
my eulogium to all Southern students. It is 
worth while also to note that in Dixie examina 
tions are less severe than with us, and that a 
failure in passing them rarely ends in expulsion 
** How can a race of traitors be called honor- 
| able ?” will be the objection of millions of loyal 
| citizens. It must be remembered, I answer. 
| that the ‘‘ chivalrous Southron” conceived him 
self as owing a closer allegiance to his Stat 
| than to the Union; and that, furthermore, he, 
like the Roman patrician, like the aristocrat of 
| all time, felt that he owed fealty to his cast 

| These questions have now been settled by th: 
highest of earthly courts. If the South rebels 
again it will be traitorous even in its own eye 
INTELLECTUAL TRAITS. 
One of the mistakes of the ‘chivalrous 
Southron” was to suppose that he was a great 
reader, and well up to his age in science and 
literature. The truth is that while his reading 
was mainly good, it was venerable; he had a 
conservative taste for what had been considered 
improving and interesting by his grandfather; 
his shelves were loaded with the worthy though 
possibly heavy old ‘‘books which no gentle- 
man’s library should be without ;” he was sure 
to own Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Addison, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, ete. In theology he was 
strenuously orthodox, holding fast by the En- 
glish fathers in biblical exegesis, and distrusting 
all Germans without knowing any thing about 
them. In science he was averse to admitting 
novelties, unless they went to show that the ne- 
gro is not a human being, and so can not claim 
the benefit of the Declaration of Independence. 
In light literature he was cautious how he med- 
dled with Northern, and even with English pub- 
lications, lest he should unawares become en- 
tangled in some “‘ ism.” 
It is wonderful to hear a “sound” Southern 

clergyman defending the deluge, measuring off 
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the ark so as to tion how it might contain all | It i is a curious instance of the power of preju- 


the species of animals, asserting that the fossils | dice that, with regard to the late war, the chiv- 
on Mount Lebanon date from the time of Noah, | alrous Beathron does not fully credit the evi- 
and supporting a strict interpretation of Genesis | dence of his own senses. Although regiments 
by the traditions of the Potawatomies. The | from every Northern State marched over every 
belief that the Americen Indians are the de-| Southern State, he still holds to the idea of 
scendants of the ten lost tribes, and as such | Yankees which he formerly established on an 
ought to be besomed off the face of the earth, | experience of subservient Congressmen, obse- 
has more followers in Dixie than in all the rest | quious merchants, and non-combative peddlers, 
of the world put together. ‘There has been a/| and believes that we conquered him with col- 
prodigious movement in the Southern mind in! umns of foreign mercenaries. Having served 
iene of Dr. Cartwright’s discovery that | three years in the field and fifteen months in 
God created three kinds of beings, to wit, men, the Provost Marshal General's Office, I know 
‘living creatures,” and beasts; and that the | from sufficient authority the fallacy of this sup- 
negroes, being evidently ‘‘ living creatures,” are | position, and could state that our alien-born 
lower than ‘‘humans,” though not so low as | citizens had scarcely furnished their fair pro- 
animals. ‘This remarkable “‘ reading,” having | portion to our armies, I could remark that if 
been popularized by a writer who signs himself | all our able-bodied Irish and Germans had 

‘ Ariel,” has been used with great effect by | served they would not have made up one-half 
Governor Perry in his letters against univ ersal | of the twenty-five hundred thousand men whom 
suffrage, much to the confusion of certain Radical | we enlisted under our flag. I could suggest 
yundits, who did not know what the Governor | that if every Hibernian in the world had vol- 
was talking about. In short, the learning of the | unteered for us we should still have lacked a 
South is what one might expect to find among | million and a half to our gigantic levy. It was 
solid, squire-like people addicted to farming. | useless; the Dixieite held fast by his vener- 
If the true savant wants a hearty laugh let | able prejudices: ‘‘the Yankee could not fight, 
him read the old numbers of De Bow’s Re- and therefore had not fought.” It is a kind of 
| logic which one frequently encounters in Put 


view. 
Before the war things were growing worse, | terum. 
instead of better. Bullied and reproached by The Southerners are equally wrong-headed, 


abolitionism, scared at the prospect of losing | at least according to our view of the matter and 
two thousand millions of dollars invested in ne-| ‘the sword of Brennus,” in pointing out the 
groes, the chivalry concentrated its intellect into | causes of the war. Over and over have they 
a defense of slavery, and actually thought of | assured me that the contest arose not from the 
littleelse. ‘The subject was dwarfing the South- | necessity of slavery to rule or ruin, but from the 
ern mind; it had infolded and partially stifled | aggressive spirit of the Northerners, and partic- 
that fine genius which produced so many of ularly of the New Englanders, 
our early statesmen, and wrote no small part} ‘‘They always were, you know, the most 
of the Federalist ; it was like a theological quarrelsome people that God ever created,” re- 
dogma which insists on being taken for grant- | marked a Greenville planter. ‘They quarreled 
ed, and, being so taken, destroys the freedom | in England, and cut off the king's head. They 
and power of logic. The Southerners, tram- have been quarreling here ever since they came 
meled by admitting slavery, could no more} over in the Mayflower. They got after the 
reason on politics than the Jews, trammeled by | Indians and killed them by thousands. They 
the Mosaic dispensation, could reason on C hris- | drove out the Baptists and whipped the Ne ond 
tianity. | and hung the witches. Then they were the first 
Indeed, they had begun to lose the power of | to pick a fight with the old country. It’s my 
thinking justly and brightly on any subject. An| opinion, Sir, and I think you must agree with 
unprejudiced person who will glance over their | me, that God never made such another quarrel- 
literature will discover a vast declension sjnce| some set. What in h—Il he made them for 
Jefferson and Legaré; that is, since the period | passes my comprehension.” 
at which slavery was established as an axiom| As this was better history than one usually 
of Southern ethics and political science, not to meets in Putterum I let it pass without con- 
be disputed under penalty of death or exile; in| troversy. 
other words, since the intellect of Dixie ceased 
tobe free. Its condition of late years has been 
much ‘ike that of the natural philosophers of | | ‘There is an old traveler's story to the effect 
Putterum, who are obliged by law to preface | that in the highlands of Africa exists a race 
every inquiry into the astronomical position of | of monkeys who, during the cold season, gath- 
the earth by saying, ‘‘I believe that it stands | er into tight little knots, each one havirmg for 
in the centre of the universe, on the back of | its centre a venerable senior of great wisdom 
the sacred turtle.” After that, it will be per-| and influence, and the business of the others 
ceived, inquiry becomes needless; and the phil-| being to keep him warm. The chief incon- 
osophical writers of Putterum always stop just | venience of this organization is, that as there 
there: hence a decadence in Putterum science | is a general desire to be the central monkey, 
and logic. {much strenuous crowding toward the middle 
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ensues, attended by an uncomfortable amount 
of scratching and squalling. 

In consequence of the somewhat feudal, 
somewhat patriarchal, social position of the 
large planter, politics at the South have been 
conducted very much on the central monkey 
system, only that there has been a decent re- 
gard for the central monkey. Every commu- 
nity has its great man, or at least its little great 
man, around whom his fellow-citizens gather 
when they want information, and to whose mon- 
ologues they listen with a respect akin to hu- 
mility. For instance, the central monkey of 
Greenville was Governor Perry. When he 
stood at a corner people got about him; when 
he opened his mouth all other men present 
closed theirs. Had he favored the ‘‘ constitu- 
tional amendment” Greenville would have ac- 
cepted it; as he denounced it Greenville re- 
jected it, without taking the superfluous trouble 
of reading it. 

I found it so every where that I went, and 
during all the time that I remained, in the 
South. Not one man whom I met had read 
the amendment, yet every man scouted it with 
the utmost promptness, confidence, and indig- 
nation. He scouted it because he had been 
instructed to do so by his central monkey. 
The latter, the little great man of his district, 
had, of course, issued these instructions mainly 
because the third section of the amendment 
deprived him of the power to hold office unless 
a two-thirds vote of Congress should remove 
his disability, that Congress being then two- 
thirds Radical. In short, I found the chival- 
rous Southron still under the domination of his 
ancient leaders. 

Political opinions had necessarily been some- 
what muddled by the results of the war. The 
logic of events had been so different from the 
logic of De Bow’s Review and the Charleston 
Mercury that men scarcely knew what to think. 
A soul which had been educated in the belief 
that slavery is a divine and reverend institu- 
tion could not help falling more or less dumb 
with amazement when it found that there was 
no slavery to revere. On this point, however, 
the Southern mind presently accepted the situ- 
ation, and I found a surprisingly general satis- 
faction over the accomplished fact of abolition, 
mixed with much natural wrath at the manner 
of the accomplishment. ‘‘I-am glad the thing 
is done away with,” was a frequent remark ; 
“it was more plague than pleasure, more loss 
than profit.” Then would perhaps follow the 
Southern Delenda est Carthago—that is to say, 
‘¢D—n the Yankees !”—always appropriate. 

Just imagine the condition of a nation of 
politicians which sees every one of its political 
principles knocked into non-existence! Slav- 
ery and State sovereignty had for years been 
the whole of Southern statesmanship ; they had 
formed the rudder, the keel, the hull, the masts, 
and the rigging; when they vanished the crew 
was in the water. The great men and the little 


men, all the central monkeys and all their adher- | 
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ents—every body was afloat like so much drift 
wood, not knowing whither to swim. Blesseq 
interregnum! No wire-pullers, no log-rollers 
no caucuses, NO mMass-meetings ; a time of peace 
in which every man could mind his own bysj- 
ness ; an opportunity for building and launch. 
ing financial prosperity. How we at the Nort) 
envied it! how glad should we have been ty 
drown our central monkeys! how we hoped tha; 
the conflict of sections was forever closed! 

President Johnson, the greatest enemy of 
Dixie after Jefferson Davis, was the diver who 
brought up the wreck of Southern politics, and 
set it afloat on the simple tack of opposition t 
Congress. Since then there has been life and 
unity among the chivalrous Southrons ; the old 
hopes and feelings, and, as far as possible, the 
old issues and opinions, have regained their em- 
pire; there has been one vast babble, factious, 
frothy, foolish, and beyond expression fatiguing, 

I found it nearly impossible to converse ten 
minutes with a Southerner without getting on 
to the subject of politics. I saw the monste: 
coming afar off; I made my preparations in 
good season to evade it; I dodged it, ducked 
under it, swam away from it; all useless. At 
the moment when I least expected it thrust 
out its arms like the pieuvre of Victor Hugo, 
enveloped me in its slimy caresses, sucked me 
dry, and left me flaccid. 


MY VISIT TO UTOPIA. 
L. 


T would occupy too much time, and perhaps 
trespass too largely on your patience, if | 
should tell you exactly why or how I went to 
Utopia, or even the precise geographical local- 


ity of that much-disputed place. Suffice it that 
I have been there, and that what I saw and heard 
during my brief sojourn was so remarkable that 
I recorded it at the time, and feel that it is quite 
worthy of your attention now. 

It was late in the afternoon of a day last 
April when I reached my destination—so late 
that, after the customary delay in identifying 
my trunk, I looked down the fast-darkening 
street with a very slight decrease of my courage. 
I said ‘‘ slight” because I remembered even then 
thag I was in Utopia, and that remembrance 
tended to reassure me; so I walked briskly out 
of the waiting-room at the station to the nearest 
corner. 

By one of those fortunate chances which are 
common to dreams and novels, but so seldom 
oceur in real life, I had in my porte-monnaie 
the card of an old school-mate and friend, long 
since married, like myself, but who, I was cer- 
tain, had not forgotten me; so I determined to 
pay her a visit at once. 

Feeling naturally doubtful as to the direction 
of my steps I asked the necessary information 
of a well-dressed man who presently overtook 
me, and I must say that I was agreeably disap- 
pointed at receiving, instead of a gruff answer 
thrown over his shoulder and scarcely audible 
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t that, such a careful and courteous direction 
“ once more reminded me that I was in Utopia. 





“Small matter!” I interrupted. “Do you 


eal] it such a small matter to have a husband 


As the distance was trifling, I soon reached | who cares not only for your amusement, but 


my friend’s house, and, ascertaining from the | 
servant that Mrs. Jenkins was at home, I sent 
in my card and awaited her coming. 

[ had not long to wait; in an instant my | 
friend was at my side, while her affectionate | 
embrace spoke as plainly as her words of wel-| 
come of her pleasure at seeing me. There was | 
no such thing as resisting her cordiality ; and 
almost before I knew it I found myself comfort- 
ably seated in her cozy library, with my bonnet 
and cloak put out of sight, a tempting supper 
on a small table beside me, and a messenger 
dispatched for my trunk. 

‘‘For you must make your home with us, of 
course,” said Laura, decidedly ; “and we'll try 
to make your visit as pleasant as we can ; won't 
we, William ?” 

“We will, indeed, dear,” said Mr. Jenkins ; 
and added so many expressions of satisfaction 
at seeing his wife’s particular and oft-mentioned 
friend at last that I yielded, well content, and 
began to make myself, as Laura urged, ‘‘ very 
much at home,” 

After she had asked, and I had answered, 
countless questions as to the fortunes and where- 
abouts of mutual acquaintances, and we had 
both exclaimed, a dozen times at least : 

“Why, how natural it seems to see you 
again!” and, ** Who would have thought it?” 
I said, looking at an open volume on the table : 

‘‘Don’t let me interrupt the employment of 
the evening, Laura. Iam sure you were read- 
ing before I came in; for I fancied I heard you 
as I stood in the hall.” 

“No,” said Laura; ‘‘that was William read- 
ing the newspaper, and he had just finished it 
when you came.” 


| 


for your comfort as well?” 

Laura smiled again as she replied: ‘I sup- 
pose it is only in Utopia that one finds hus- 
bands quite perfect and wives quite satisfied ; 
therefore I can easily imagine that you think 
William quite a paragon, when in fact he is 
only acting as any man ought to act under the 
same circumstances—that. is, trying to lessen, 
by sharing, his wife’s cares and duties; and to 
increase, by division, his own pleasures.” 
‘*But,” I began, “it is generally conceded 
that it is a woman’s especial duty to—” 

**'To wear herself out! Yes, I know it is so 
believed in your part of the world,” said Laura, 
warmly; ‘but I am happy to say that no such 
belief exists in Utopia, and even orthodox sui- 
cides are unheard-of in consequence. We de- 
cided long ago that the heaviest burdens should 
not be suffered to fall on the weaker partner in 
the matrimonial contract (of course, when I say 
‘the weaker,’ I mean physically weak), and our 
children are educated accordingly. As a natu- 
ral consequence our husbands are not ignorant 
of their duties; and the man who could sleep 
tranquilly while his wife walked the floor with 
the baby, or who could enjoy an unsociable 
cigar or paper in the evening, when his wife 
needed the cheer and comfort of his words as 
well as of his presence, would be voted a mon- 
ster and punished as he deserved.” 

** And how would that be?” I asked. 
‘““Why, by depriving him of his home—a 
very appropriate discipline too for any man 
who doesn’t know how to value a home. Such 
an offender would be sent to the ‘House of 
Correction for Bachelors,’ I suppose, and there 
he would be obliged to wait upon others in ex- 


“ And nearly finished you with it,” laughed | act proportion to the degree in which he had 


her husband, ‘‘ for you were almost asleep when 
Jane announced your friend.” 
Laura laughed too, as she replied: ‘ Well, 
I believe I was; for the paper was uncommonly 
stupid, and I was very tired. You don’t know 
how fretful the baby has been all day, and he 
wouldn’t let the nurse touch him.” 
** Well, never mind,” said Mr. Jenkins, sooth- 
ingly; “I'll manage him to-night, so you will 
be rested and wide-awake for to-morrow even- 
ing.” 
“Truly, Laura,” I said, softly, ‘‘ you have 
a model husband—reading the paper to you 
instead of enjoying it in silence, as is the man- 
ner of husbands in general, and, more wonder- 
ful still, proposing to take care of your baby at 
night merely to let you sleep. I’m afraid you 
are not half grateful enough for such a prize.” 
Laura looked at me with an air of genuine 
astonishment, which speedily gave place to a 
smile, as she answered : 
“Oh, I had really forgotten; you are not 


allowed his wife to overtask herself for him. 
Imagine the misery of a married man sudden 
ly deprived of all the comforts of his home and 
the kind attentions of his wife, with not even 
the poor satisfaction of fault-finding left to him, 
and tell me if you don’t think the wife will be 
amply avenged !” 

** Doubtless he will think se, but you made 
one remark just now, Laura, which I would 
like you to qualify; you spoke of ‘the cheer 
and comfort of a husband’s words as well as 
his presence,’ and I was thinking that if he 
was a grumbler, or even an habitually fretful 
man, the ‘cheer and comfort of his words’ 
might be questionable, to say the least.” 

‘* Your hypothesis might be worth discussing, 
my dear, if it were not so impossible,” answer- 
ed Laura, with a mischievous smile. ‘“ You are 
continually forgetting that this is Utopia, and 
that husbands of the types you instance are only 
found in less happy localities. Grumblers in- 
deed! Why, a woman could get a divorce here 





accustomed to the ways and manners of our 
country, and therefore even such a smal] mat- 
ter as this surprises you, but—” 


without a week’s delay if she could prove that 
her husband was addicted to such a vice.” 
Too much bewildered to say any thing more, 
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I was silent for a few moments. Mr. Jenkins, 
who had been an amused listener thus far, now 
took up the argument. 

“‘Tshould suppose that you would fall in readily 
with Laura's views,” he began, ‘since they tend 
so directly to the benefit of your sex. ‘To be her 
husband's companion in truth, as well as in name, 


must conduce to a true woman’s happiness, while 


at the same time it necessitates mental culture 
and constant development. She must be worthy 
of the position assigned her, and so we begin by 
teaching her aspiration through possession—not 
aspiration without the possibility of attainment, 
as is the common practice.” 

“Oh! I see it all now,” said I; ‘‘ you have 


tutored your husband to defend the oft-vexed | 


question of ‘Women’s Rights’ very creditably. 
Do you, then, approve of female suffrage and 
the rest ?” I added, returning to Mr. J. 
*“*Indeed you astonish me, my friend,” he 
said, earnestly, “‘ for I have but spoken a truth 


so simple that it is in danger of becoming a plat- | 


itude, even from more eloquent lips than mine ; 
and yet you treat it as if it were, to you at least, 
a novelty. 
with you to-night, for I trust that during your 


sojourn with us you will learn as much from | 


facts as from theories ; besides you are fatigued, 
as I see,” 

“But one thing you said certainly did sur- 
prise me,” now said Laura, as she rose at my 
request to show me to my room; ‘‘ you spoke 
of female suffrage as if it did not exist in your 
country. Can it be possible that women vote 
nowhere but in Utopia ?” 

** Even so,” I answered, as I bade Mr. Jen- 
kins good-night, and I retired to bed with a 
lively curiosity to know more of this strange 
country, and a vague wish that I too lived in 
Utopia, And so wishing I fell asleep. 


Il. 

The next morning as we sat chatting over the 
breakfast-table Laura said : 

** How fortunate it is! we are invited to a 
wedding this evening, and you can go with us; 
it will give you an insight into our customs and 
ways of thinking that I know you will enjoy, 
besides the ever-new delight of seeing two peo- 
ple tied together ‘ for better for worse,’ ” 

I was too anxious to see the workings of this 
new system, as I called it, to make any demur ; 
so after a discussion as to what I should wear, 
a matter, by-the-way, which is never ignored in 
Utopia, where people are always expected to 
look their best, the thing was settled. An- 
other good long talk with Laura and a drive 
filled up the day, and soon after dinner we 
made our toilets and sat down to wait the ar- 
rival of the carriage. We were joined present- 
ly by Mr. Jenkins, also in holiday costume ; but 


Laura, after a critical survey of his tout en- | 


semble, exclaimed : 

**Oh, William! your collar is too high, and 
it isn't at all becoming to you.” 

** Think not?” asked the husband, surveying 


But I won’t discuss this subject | 


| himself complacently in the mirror. ‘Wh, 
| Laura, this is the newest style of collar, and all 
| the rage just now.” 

| I] can’t help that; they don’t look well o, 
|you,” said Laura. “Now do go and get 
} another before the carriage comes, to please 
me.” 

Up stairs went Mr. J., while I sat speechless 
with surprise. At last Laura broke the silence 
| ““T see,” said she, “ you are amazed becausg 

William is changing his collar to please me. 
isn’t it so?” 

“It is; and I am more amazed than I cay 
jexpress. .I never saw a man do such a thing 
before.” 

** Well, of course, I don’t know how it is with 
you, but with us a man is just as much bound 
| to please his wife as the wife to please her hus- 
| band. I wear this dress because William ad- 
|mires it, then why shouldn’t he defer to my 
taste? The obligation is certainly mutual,” 

** Ah yes! that’s all very well in Utopia,” | 
sighed, as the carriage was announced, and ow 
| conversation ended. 

We were somewhat later than we had in- 
| tended to be, so we found the bridal party al 
ready in their places when we were usher 
|into the rooms, and very natural they looked 
too—not unlike the bridal parties I had seen 
| often before. This was somewhat surprising at 
first, but afterward I reflected that love was 
| more or less Utopian in its origin and charac- 
| ter; and I began to wonder whether most newly 
| married pairs did not aim at Utopia on their 
wedding-tours. 

‘*And how did you like our marriage sery- 
ice?” questioned Laura, as she drew me to a 
sofa at one end of the room. 

“To tell you the truth, I missed so much that I 
| am accustomed to hear that I don’t think I was 
| particularly pleased. In the first place, the 
| minister omitted entirely the promise to ‘love, 
| honor, and obey,’ on the wife’s part; and in 
| the next, he said nothing at all of the husband's 
| duty as protector and guardian of his wife, or 
|of her duty as regards proper deference to his 
will—absolutely leaving out of his address all 
the things that are most indispensable, as well 
as touching, on such occasions. Why, I was 
| astonished.” 

Laura looked amused as she replied: “ Ah, 
my friend! your prejudices will not let you un- 
| derstand or appreciate these things yet. Don't 
you know that in Utopia people always marry 
| for love? and, therefore, we do not exact at the 
| very altar a promise to love each other, since we 
| know that the sentiment can not be compelled 
| by any form of words. As for the honoring 
and obeying, why surely true love always hon- 
| ors and (better than obeying) always seeks to 
please its object ; so we drop the obsolete and 
| useless sentence out of our service. Did you 
not observe that the minister (taking for grant- 
| ed that these two people really loved each oth- 


\er as they should do) spoke much of mutual 
| effort and forbearance, much of reciprocal ten- 
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_—_ 7 
derness and courtesy, addressing husband and | too delicate and susceptible for many of the 


wife equally ? Did you not hear him say, too, | employments assigned her elsewhere; so we 
that people when they marry ought to strive to | have corrected this abuse as far as is possible 


. . | as 
make each other wiser and happier, and there- | by giving such employments to men. 


fore better, all the time? and could any more “Consequently when we need assistance in 

be said? But come, I want to introduce you | very laborious tasks we send for a man; and 

to some of our friends here, so we must not | though he can not work as deftly as a woman 

wursue this subject at present.” | can, and is much more trying and perverse, that 
“Teli me first,"” I said, detaining her as she | is no argument whatever against his employ- 

rose from her seat, “‘ who are these young peo-| ment.” 

ple directly in front flirting so desperately ?” ‘* But in our country,” I persisted, “* women 

“‘ Flirting !” said Laura, beginning to laugh | object to being waited on by women clerks. I 
as usual at my words, but she grew grave di-| have even heard my friends say that they dis 
rectly as she continued: ‘‘'That is another of | liked to enter shops where only females were 
your educational errors, my dear, and a very | in attendance.” 
unfortunate one, let me tell you. There can} Laura looked indignant, somewhat incredu 
be no candid and profitable intercourse between | lous, as she said : 
young men and young women if it is liable to **Such a sentiment is too unwomanly for ut- 
such a construction as the one you have just | terance, certainly too much so for belief.” 
alluded to; and therefore, as we regard this ‘But the men themselves—did they not re 
same compamonship not only as a pleasure, | bel against this new division of labor? How 
but also as a means of culture for both parties, | is it possible that they have been made to con- 
we encourage it in every possible way, and | sent to such a revolution ?” 
particularly by never commenting upon it. You| ‘Oh, people are never quite unreasonable 
will never hear any of our young people say that | in Utopia; even men can be convinced ;” and 
‘Mr. So-and-so has been very devoted,’ or that | so saying, Laura rang the door-bell, which she 
‘Miss This or That has given him the mitten ;’ | had quite forgotten to do before in the interest 
and the very name of flirt is unknown to them. | of our discussion. 

A young man may have, and should have, many We had to ring several times before we could 
female friends whom he admires and respects, | gain entrance, however, and then the nurse 
without of necessity being in love with any of | opened the door, exclaiming as she did so: 

them; and, of course, a young girl has the same “Oh, Mrs. Jenkins! such an accident! The 
privilege. What more natural than that they | cook has fallen down the cellar stairs and 
should enjoy each other’s society? and what | broken her arm, and the dinner all to be cooked 
more unfortunate than that they should grow | yet; and the doctor has been to see about it, 
up with a mutual distrust of each other ?” and he says she had better be taken home di- 

“T am reduced to my usual answer,” I ex-- | rectly; and—dear me, I’m all out of breath!” 
claimed, ‘This is all very well in Utopia, but | which she must certainly have been, as she had 
it would not answer—” not stopped to take any since the beginning of 

“ Well, then, let me answer for both of you, | her speech. 
that supper is ready, and I would like some,” | Meanwhile Laura hastened to the kitchen, 
said Mr. Jenkins, as he offered an arm to each, | from whence she presently returned with a 
and ended our conversation, which was not re- | more cheering report. 
sumed during the rest of the evening. | The cook had not broken her arm, only 
sprained it, but she was suffering so much pain 

Til. | that she begged to be taken home at once; and 

The next day Laura proposed that we should | accordingly a carriage was called and she was 
“do a little shopping,” a custom, by-the-way, | sent thither without delay. As soon as this 
which is in no wise different from ours, except | was accomplished, I asked Laura if I could not 
that every thing was (as it ought to be in Uto- | help her in some way, adding: 
pia) enchantingly cheap. | ‘You have no idea how capable I am in the 

“How is it?” I asked, as we walked home- | culinary department, my dear, so have no scru- 
ward, ‘“‘that you have so few young men or | ples.” 
boys in your shops? Do you prefer female “‘ Help me? in what?” she questioned, look- 
clerks and assistants ?” | ing puzzled. 

“Tt is not a question of preference, but of | ‘* Why, in preparing the dinner, to be sure; 
right, since we give to females all these less ar- | did not your nurse say that it was untouched ? 
duous and fatiguing avocations for which they | and I know Jane is too inexperienced to attend 
are so abundantly qualified, and employ men | to it.” 
in the severer labors for which their physiques ** And so you fancied that cook’s presence 
so plainly indicate that nature designed them.” must be replaced in some way?” said Laura, 

“ As for instance ?” laughing. ‘* Why, do you know that I haven't 

“Why, scrubbing, house-cleaning, and the the most remote intention of cooking any din- 
like—all that requires the application of mere ner, or letting you do it either? No! on the 
muscular force without mind. It is well under- | contrary, we will rest from our fatigues of the 
stood in Utopia that a woman's organization is | morning—you on that lounge, I in this easy- 
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chair—and by so doing we shall feel like dressing | 
and entertaining William when he gets home,” 

‘* But it is precisely on his account that I 
volunteered my services, Laura, Won't he be 
annoyed if he finds no dinner prepared on his 
return ?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied, coolly. ‘*‘ Why 
should he be more annoyed than we are? Of 
course, this accident will bear more heavily on | 
me than on him, and consequently he ought to 
take it amiably.” 

“ Well,” was my only comment, “this is cer- 
tainly an extraordinary country, where the wives | 
consider their own comfort, and the husbands 
eat cold dinners and are expected to be good- 
natured notwithstanding. It makes one wish 
that the rest of the world was like Utopia.” 

Despite all that Laura had said, and all that | 
I had seen, I was decidedly curious to know | 
how Mr. Jenkins would conduct himself under | 
the circumstances ,; and I was not sorry to find | 
that, when Laura ran to meet him as he opened 
the door, she had left the door of the library } 
half open, so I was an unobserved spectator of | 
all that followed. 

**You are earlier than usual, William, are 
you not?” 

**Yes, dear, I believe I am; but the fact is | 
Iwas uncommonly hungry, and so hastened my | 
steps, Is dinner almost ready ?” 

** Poor fellow!” said his wife, playfully, ‘‘you 
are doomed to a sad disappointment to-day”— 
and in a few words she told him all the contre- 
temps of the day, ending with, ‘‘ But you need | 
not make up your mind to starve, after all, for 
there is plenty of cold ham, and, with bread 
and butter and a cup of coffee, I think you may | 
contrive to satisfy your hunger.” 

**T have no doubt I shall do very well,” said 
Mr. Jenkins, pleasantly, as he ran up stairs, 
while Laura returned to me with a triumphant | 
smile, which I could not avoid noticing as she | 
inquired : 

“Now, my dear friend, what do you say to 
Utopian husbands ?” 

** Why, I can only wish that some husbands | 
I know would take pattern by them; but per- 
haps I should not judge by Mr. Jenkins. He 
may be an uncommon specimen; now isn’t he, 
Laura ?” 

“No,” she said, frankly ; ‘‘I can not say that | 
he is; in fact, I know he is not. The praise | 
you would award to him is due not so much to 
the man as to the system under which he has 
been trained, and through which he has been | 
taught that the inevitable mishaps of domestic | 
life are not necessarily occasions for cold looks | 
and harsh words; and that a woman can bet- | 
ter bear the demolition of her best china din- | 
ner-set than an unsympathizing reprimand from | 
her husband as to her folly in keeping Bridget. 
If an occasional hitch in the domestic machin- 
ery warns one that it is yet far from perfection, 
how contemptible it would be to quarrel with 
the perplexed engineer of the fabric, who is 
doubtless expending all her care on the com- 


| 


| you couldn’t have staid longer.’ 


fort of the ingrate himself! And now what do 
you say to dinner, good people?” said Laura, 

So to dinner we went. ‘The repast was cer- 
tainly very enjoyable, after all. Mr, Jenkins 
was in excellent spirits, and entertained us with 
some laughable stories, which we applauded 
warmly. 

After our return to the parlor he read to ys 
for a while; and then, as it was the last evep- 
ing of my visit, and I had some packing to do, 
Laura and I excused ourselves, and she went 
with me to my room. 

“Tam so sorry that you must leave us in the 
morning,” said she, seating herself on my trunk 
when every thing was done. “I don’t see why 

; ) 

“Many thanks, dear Laura, for your kind- 
ness; but I can not delay my departure anoth- 
er day. To tell you the truth, it would not be 
wise for me to do so if I could, for I should 
grow discontented with my own country if I re- 
mained too long in yours; and, worse than 
that, it is even possible that I might wish all 
our husbands—” 

“Were in Utopia,” suggested Laura. “ Well, 
then, I won’t urge you any further, but say ‘good- 
night’ at once,” 

IV. 

Early the next morning we parted, with many 
expressions of esteem and friendship, and a cord- 
ial invitation from Laura and Mr. Jenkins that 
I would visit them soon again. 

But I have not complied with their wishes, 
nor do I think, much as I enjoyed my sojourn 
there, that I shall ever return to Utopia; for— 
I might as well confess it—the effect even of 


| my brief stay in that favored land was to make 


me (at least so my husband said) ‘‘ very unrea- 
sonable and exacting.” 

One word more. I have become very toler- 
ant of all those reformers, as they are too oft- 
en derisively called, who are fighting, with too 
much violence and too little.grace, perhaps, in 
the cause of progress, on the side of liberality. 

I am, as I said before, tolerant of all these, 
notwithstanding that I do not indorse them 
fully or approve their manner of warfare ; be- 
cause I see that they too have been in Utopia, 
and that they are striving to reproduce even a 
dim outline of that symmetry and beauty which 
have led their souls, as mine, captive. 


A PUBLIC BUILDING. 


EW of its owners are aware how stately a 

structure is the Capitol Building at Wash- 
ington. Not that it is by any means a perfect 
thing; far from it—it is full of faults; and 
though it seems fitting that our central seat 
of power should represent our riches and re- 
sources, still there is a trace of something bar- 
baric. to-day in all its lavishly squandered splen- 
dor. Yet, with some genius of their own, with 
the models of all the ages before them, and with 
the unlimited treasure of the whole country at 
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command to carry out their ideas, it would be| phere of Britain and those lands washed by 


strange if all the designers employed upon it | the fogs of northern seas, would not praise the 
since Washington laid its first corner-stone Capitol too warmly. But as such climates need 
could fail to give it that portion of excellence | the spires and pointed arches to reach aloft and 
with which one, who does not fret soul and | conduct down to earth what sunshine there may 
body apart in search of abstract perfection, can | be found scattered in the upper air, so the flat 
rest well pleased, if not utterly satisfied. roof and recesses of shade in which the Egyp- 

Yet whoever may find much to blame in the | tian and Greek found shelter from fervent heats 
body of the building, the architects have their | are particularly adapted to the climate of our 
fall meed of praise in the loveliness and grand- | seat of government, whether it be of so lofty a 
eurof the dome. It is something unsurpassed ; | character as the other or not; and it is not ex- 
it springs into the sky as lightly as a bubble— | actly unsuitable that a nationality so mingled 
us resplendently ; it rests there as easily as a! as ours, so far from being settled in one type, 
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“ rin cloud; it seems, as it should, to be only a part | where Saxon and Celt and Jew and African 
see wh, of its airy surroundings. Art could do no more | are equally sovereign, should be represented in : 
” in its construction. That its effect is sadly im- | architecture by a mass comprehending almost 
iv kind. paired by the bronze colossus, which, instead of | every order under the sun. 
» anoth. merely accentuating it as a finial would do, | The critical aspect which the outline of the 
1 not he crowds it down to earth, is no fault of the | edifice presents at a single glance leans, it 
should dome pure and simple. |must be admitted, toward a striking coinci- 
if] “4 It is due to that avarice which first planted | dence. Thus seen its proportions are more 
e tha) the city in a swamp that the Capitol does not | nearly those of a spread-eagle than any thing 
ish all rear its white magnificence on some hill crown-| else. If the architect had really no design of 
ing a campagna vast as Rome’s; and yet, though | glorifying the national bird, we must look upon 
‘Well erected on comparatively low ground, go where | the fact of his having done so as a special in- 
‘good. you will, for miles on miles, that dome haunts | spiration—he builded better than he knew—or 
and ‘follows you; now as you see it from the| else as an irrepressible outbreaking of the na- 
heights of Arlington—while you stand in the/ tional character. This, however, will not be 
midst of the acres of graves there and picture | so palpable a mischance when an improvement 
many the terrible moment when some trumpet shall | still hoped for shall, in less burdensome days, 
cord. call all this army of ghosts from their trenches | be carried to completion, and, the old fagade 
s that —rising like a guardian genius still overlooking | being done away with, the main front shall be 
these white head-stones that stretch away across | brought forward into the prominence which is 
shes, the rolling land on every side, like the crests of | its right; by which means the central portion 
journ mighty and melancholy waves; now as you will not seem to be about to be crushed by the 
lor— cease treading down the purple hyacinths in| dome above; the present wings, instead of 
n of the grass, and wandering under the magnolia- | seeming separate parts of a block, will secure 
nake trees, and between the breast-high hedges of a normal connection with the building, and 
rea- fragrant box at Mount Vernon, and, turning | there will appear to be some original unity of 
the bend of the river almost twenty miles | design about thea whole disjointed group of 
ler. away, meet its great shadow resting like a film | porticoes and pillars. There will nevertheless 
oft- upon the air, opening slowly on the gaze like| probably always remain Crawford’s statue to 
too a vision, with its phantom-like length of lus-| crown it with a blemish—not that the idea of 


trous column and setting of wind-tossed green- | Armed Liberty from that height watching over 
ery. When you behold it thus remote it seems | the wide nation is not a glorious one, not that 
like a dream of the past—too beautiful a thing | the statue itself is not the most ideally beauti- 
for the common use of daily life; only men in| fal thing in the whole conglomerate, but being 
sweeping Grecian raiment and phylactered pur- | in bronze, and elevated on the dome instead of 
ple should move slow and meditative through its | upon an obelisk, it seems always to be weigh- 
halls—never these hurrying black beetles, these | ing down its supports; at too great a height to 
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ch rough garments and rude gestures of the mod- | be seen to any advantage, and serving no pur- 
ern generations. It is possibly for some such | pose but that of putting a period with its black- 
reason that in the beginning the Capitol turned | ness to all the soaring of the snowy dome, like 
z its back upon the town, rather than because the | an extinguisher upon a flame; whereas, as it 
family that owned the land in front set too high| has been already said, were this colossus of 
a a price upon their property and drove purchas-| white marble it would lift the dome with it 





ers to lots in the back-ground, which, after all,| into airier heights, and would seem like the 
is perhaps as well, as otherwise we might not} very apotheosis of Freedom. 
have the long vista of the Avenue closed at the The old Capitol, from which the new wings , 
end by these walls rising on their grassy ter-| are extended, was constructed of a sandstone a 
races, lifting their shining colonnades over the | from Acquia Creek, which is painted white— 
tree-tops, and sending the dome soaring up-| one of those economical artifices which are ul- 
ward into heaven. timately an extravagance, as the rains affect 
Mr. Ruskin, who demands that the architect-| the stone badly, and it is constantly requiring 
ure of every country should accommodate it-| to be repainted. The extensions are of marble, 
self to that which best suits the damp atmos-| from Massachusetts and Maryland, of shining 
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quality and particularly choice veining. The| temple. Meantime the walls are covered wit) 
columns were all brought from their place of | such a meaningless charivari as Powell's De 
debarkation, it is said, after an exceedingly | Soto, and its associates; and although Tru. 
primitive method of rolling them along the | bull’s panels are valuable as the contemporane. 
ground with ropes; this being complained of | ous portraits of their time, the others haye 
at the time, it was found upon experiment that | certainly not the least excuse for being. High- 
it was altogether the safest way of transporting ler up the old historical reliefs of Causici ang 
them, as only those broke in which hidden flaws | Capellano are so extraordinarly ugly as plain}; 
made it desirable that if they were going to | to proclaim the fact that they are not for sale. 
break at all they should do so before being set | and thus in a measure to redeem the place by 
in their final places under the superincumbent | showing that it could have been meant for no 
weight of architrave and entablature. The | such desecrating frivolities; and you can forget 
dome, which was originally of wood, is now of | them euch and every one when you lift your 
cast iron, weighing more than four thousand tons, | eyes up the vast concave and see, nearly two 
or eight million pounds; one can scarcely be-| hundred feet above you, a long slant sunbeam 
lieve the enormous figures when catching the separate the blue mist always brooding there 
first glimpse of that light and airy ease with | and come swimming down through the aeria| 
which it lifts its rich decorations into the sun-| depth. This distance softens a tawdry fresco 
shine; its foundations, however, are said to be | in the roof of the Father of his Country sur- 
adequate to a much heavier pressure. The | rounded by the fair sisterhood of Peace and 
ascent is up a winding flight of stairs between Plenty, like a bevy of pretty waiter - girls, at 
the outer and inner shells, and is a morning's | which poor fresco many poorer jokes are flung; 
journey; but once there the climber hangs | and beneath it there is a circle of other sub- 
over a landscape that lies beneath, broadening | jects, each interpreting some idea of the Amer- 
away into mellow distances, overswept by sail- | ican dominion—in one compartment of which 
ing cloud-shadows, and threaded by the silver | Neptune is taming his sea-horses for us, and in 
of the Potomac. | another a bar-maid with a soda-water bottle 
It is within the old Capitol that some of | pretends to be Electricity and a Leyden jar, 
our earlier statesmen rivaled one another in the | But these trifles belong to the generations that 
decorative arts—Jefferson, evincing here a good are gone, and we are not responsible for them; 
deal of architectural taste and capacity in pil-| the only thing to be regretted is, that when the 
lars carved after the likeness of sheaves of our | British began their vandalism by burning our 
native maize, the ears and blades and silk | Capitol they did not do their work more ef- 
forming the capital, the clustered, jointed stems | fectually, and leave us a fair field for fresh 
bound together for the shaft; and also in de- | beginning. 
signs where the blossoms and foliation of the| Behind the rotunda, always dusty, dirty, 
tobacco-plant make an effect as exquisite to the | thronged, and deafening with loud reverbera- 
full as that of the old acanthus leaf; and John | tions, is a different region, a charmed place, to 
Quincey Adams, emulatory, grouping some fig- | which the rabble seldom penetrate, though open 
ures in an allegorical representation on a frieze. | to one as to another, and which seems as if it 
It was the arm of Justice in this alto-relievo | could scarcely belong under the same roof. 
that on or about the time of one of the late When leaving the vulgar jostle and bustle be- 
Inauguration Days fell and broke upon the | hind and reaching its soothing seclusion, one is 
steps of the ascent. But though Mr. Adams’s| reminded of those dwellings of the medieval 
sculpture may not be the most affluent in merit, | Jews, hovels without, and entered through 
it can not approach the poverty of that which | reeking alleys and up dilapidated stairways 
adorns the entrances below—the Ten-strike of | to be found palaces within. This place is the 
Columbus, as it is called, and all its at once | Congressional Library, and it is a room which 
laughable and pitiable companions—and it rises | is three halls in one, or rather two great halls 
into a lofty altitude of art beside the paint-| and a transept, where the soft green coloring 
ing which disgraces us and the interior of the | just pricked out with gold is a blessing to the 
rotunda together. | brain, and where great generous windows let 
Why the rotunda of the Capitol Building | the tired gaze out upon wide and lovely views. 
of the Republic should be considered, or al-| In other parts of the building there are the li- 
lowed to be, a rendezvous where every one who braries of the two legislative bodies, and, far 
has a daub of paint or a dab of plaster to ex-| away and below, the Law Library overflows 
kibit may hang it up to sight is an inexplicable | what was formerly the Supreme Court Room. 
mystery. Here a miserable cast of some block- | But here the more general scholar finds rare 
head out of which the people are making a/| indulgence, and the mere dilettante may revel 
temporary idol; there the colored photograph | as, in a place where vastness gives the mind 
of some equally ephemeral hero; just beyond | delicious freedom, he turns over books of price- 
a painting in which the Goddess of Liberty is | less old engravings, over volumes of natural 
a lady in white satin, décolletée, gores, and | history—of the trochilide, for instance, where 
trail; and in another place a mass just out of | the real humming-bird seems to dart through 
its mould, in which a President is twice mur-| the pages with all his jewels upon him. In a 
dered: it is like the selling of doves in the! portion of this library-room hangs the mosaic 
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ortrait of Mr. Lincoln, executed for the nation | ness and freshness in like manner, and forming 
at the command of a European city out of an all the diablerie to be found in the place, It 
infinite number of atoms and at a cost of infinite | is in this same substratum of the Capitol that 

the marble-lined baths, luxurious enough for a 


labor and skill. 
Certainly our legislative 


There is always a sense of enchantment about | Roman, are situated. 
:ny great library, where the mighty dead are | work ought to be done with clean hands, for no 
living round us, where we command them and | appliance, no delicacy, no delight of the bath is 
their thoughts long after their bones are dust, | wanting; foreign soaps and essences and cos- 
and where a luxury of study reigns; but when | metics and perfumes, damasks soft as satin, 
yon come directly from the echoing rotunda or | and attendants deferential as slaves, all being 
from the pandemonium of the Hall of Represent- | supplied to our lawgivers without money and 
ctives into the silence and hush of this, where | without price. And this facility for purification 
not a voice resounds and the very chairs are | is by no means an unwise provision at the pub- 
muffed in rubber, you question if every thing | lic expense, for a glance at some of its partici- 
is not fairly spell-bound. This library, with its | pants is sufficient to show that they would nev- 
triple height of galleries and alcoves, enjoys, it | er have it at their own. 
js said, the pre-eminence of being the only one Reascending from this excursion into the 
that is fire-proof in the world. Books in them- | usually unexplored regions of the building, 
selves are scarcely to be called inflammable ma- leaving behind us the thousand and one restau- 
terial; set them on fire, and owing to the want | rant-rooms, and passing onward toward the 
of air between their covers they will smoulder | southern wing, we traverse the old Hall of Rep- 
and go out; they have only succeeded in burn- | resentatives, a fine amphitheatre, with its roof 
ing when the shelves beneath them and above | upheld by pillars of a polished pudding-stone 
them afforded kindling and sustenance to the | resembling the gray scagliola. It has been 
fire. In the present instance, the shelves, the barbarously treated of late, being always un- 
supports, the fittings throughout are of iron, | clean, and filled with the litter of plaster busts 
the heavily decorated ceiling and the rafters | of various worthies and the paintings on exhi- 
are of iron under a roof of copper, and what- | bition there. What relation Rothermel’s “ Chris- 
ever moth and rust may do to corrupt these | tian Martyrs” bears to public affairs and states- 
treasures, fire at least is powerless over them, | manlike ideas is a problem among the unknown 
and so faras that agency is concerned these books | quantities; yet there it hangs, and there the 
are imperishable ; and it is certainly pleasant to | plaster busts stare and smirk at one another 
think that they are fortified against a second | from their black cambric pedestals; and one 
hostile attack from an enemy, not by casemates | imagines that the fair figure of History there 
and cannon, but by a little application of the | speeding over a winged globe, with a dial for 
science which they teach, and though he may | her chariot-wheel (perhaps the most beautiful 
make a loot of them, his torch must pale inef- | design for a clock in the world), suspends her 
fectual fires before them. pencil and gazes contemptuously below, finding 

Passing from wing to wing of the Capitol, | nothing worthy to record. Not very far away 
since its extension, affords the visitor quite a| are Rogers’s famous bronze doors, pieces of 
stroll. The passage being something more than | wonderful workmanship and beauty, but illus- 
the eighth of a mile in length there is always a | trating American history much more fully than 
fresh wind blowing through it and slamming | they were intended to do, inasmuch as it is 
the great doors, which resound with multitu- | feared they will have to be removed into some 
dinous echoes. One finds upon the way a place | less frequented portion of the building, in order 
known as the Temple of the Winds, in which | to prevent their being carried off piecemeal by 
the miniature model of an ancient temple has | curiosity-seekers, otherwise thieves; the trun- 
been set bodily; it has its use in the system of | cheon on which one of the prominent figures 
ventilation, but with a truly national largeness ought to lean having been feloniously abstract- 
of temperament its frequenters, said a witty |ed, together with the chain that bound the 
guide, use it for a cuspidor. Up its hollow | hands of another, and various other portions 
depth come cold draughts, suggestive of shiv- within the reach and the ambition of small pec- 
ering oubdiettes and dungeons underneath; but | ulators. One would think that the heroic sto- 
there is nothing of the sort beneath, other than | ries wrought here in the bronze, hieroglyphs of 
that great gloomy chamber with its low and | all our history, would lift every beholder above 
heavily vaulted roof and gigantic Egyptian col- | sacrilege; and even if unable to do so, that 
umns, in the central crypt of which it was first | they would inspire sufficient pride of country in 
intended to entomb the remains of Washington, | every citizen to let monuments of art such as 
with statues of his generals keeping guard in a | these remain unmutilated. 
charmed circle around him; and farther away | We come now to the grand staircase by 
the quarter where the burnished engines slide | which we ascend to the gallery of the new Hall 
silently to and fro by day and night, sending | of Representatives. The balustrades of this 
volumes of air over leagues of hot tubes in the | staircase are of a gray marble from the quarries 
winter-time to diffuse a soft warmth every | of Tennessee, so beautiful in tint, and suscep- 
where; and in the summer fanning up equal | tible of so brilliant a polish, that it is amazing 
volumes ever great blocks of ice, distilling cool- | it should be so seldom used elsewhere. This 
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staircase has a massive majesty of its own, as | where they wait for orders; 
| rise loud and perpetual ; 
| mering; a dozen members at once are 


has also its companion of the Senate Chamber. 
The light falls full upon it and shows it solid 
enough to endure for ages. At one point upon 
it you turn and look upward where story aft- 
er story of panel and pilaster rises light and 
graceful, though emblazoned with florid and un- 
meaning ornament. It is quite stately and no- 
ble, and seems to be the befitting entrance to 
these halls of empire. Upon its sides may be 
seen Leutze’s ‘* Westward, Ho,” below which 
a smaller piece of fresco-painting affects the 
beholder more pleasantly than the canvas of 
larger pretensions does. 

The Hall of Representatives is a great oblong | 
chamber, which, although very lofty, affords you | 


| vidual members may be oppressed with a se 


a contrary impression, owing to the deep cais- | 


sons of the ceiling, which, 
tween huge pendants of gilding, and the panes 
of glass being stained with the arms of the sey- 
eral States, give a sense of low-browed heavi- 
ness. 
a better idea of the vastness of his country than 


being planted be- | 
| yet 


a 
the hum and din 
the Speaker is ham- 
calling 
upon him for the floor; and one gentleman ; is 
lying stretched out upon the sumptuous sof; as, 
boots and all, and in the midst of the well-ac. 
customed uproar and confusion sleeping the 
sleep of the just. In whatever proportion ingj. 
nse 
of their responsibility, it is impossible to gaze 
upon this drama of disturbance and not won. 
der that the affairs of the nation do not be 
involved in an inextricable tangle. 

Very different is the scene presented by a] 
Senate Chamber, where calm dignity sits ey 
| throned, and where business res ally seems to be 
|done. This room, in the opposite wing, j 
much smaller than that of the other | 
t has a gaudier 


come 


branch, 
appearance, being tawdrily 


| furnished in jarring colors, the carpet bright 


An untraveled citizen can hardly obtain | 


when he takes his place in the galleries of this | 


hall—entrance to which, very differently from 
the arrangements of the English Houses of Par- 


scarlet and yellow, the sofas a dull magenta 
tint, which is, however, a trifling matter, and 
which, as it may by-and-by so easily be recti- 
fied, need not annoy any one who wishes to 


| listen forgetfully to the orotund sentences of 


liament, he finds to be unrestricted—and, look- | 


ing down at the mob of members, recalls to 
himself all that they represent, and fancies that 
he sees at one glance the rock-bound sea-coast 
of New England, the impassable mountains and 
wild rivers of the West, the savannas of the 
South. 


deep-mouthed Senators. 
The lobby of the Senate is at present much 
the superior of the Senate Chamber itself, with 


its lofty groined arches covered by an arabesque 


The room is very elaborately uphol- | 


stered, and the desks of the members are hand- | 


some specimens of carving; the Speaker's desk 

a pile of white marble ; and in the surround- 
ing walls there are spaces, now filled by panels 
well painted in imitation of satin damask, where 
at some future time historical portraits shall be 


| entrances to these 


inserted, while corresponding statues shall oc- | 


eupy the vacant niches in the galleries above. 
The scenes usually going on within these walls 
are things beggaring all description. It might | 
easily be taken for the inside of some turbulent 
and unruly school in Brobdignag; and it strikes 
one as rather fortunate that the school-boys have 
no windows either to clean, as in Dotheboys 
lighted, or unlighted, from above. Here a per- 
passes through on his way from one committee- 
room to another without so much as dreaming 
of taking his cigar from his mouth; here a 
group stroll about with their hats on; there a 
little child of one of the members plays bopeep 
between the chairs; in another spot a cluster 


voices ; meantime every member has his spit- 


of scrolls and floral suggestions in decoratiye 
plaster-work ; and the committee-rooms open- 
ing upon it, and the reception-room for the 
wives and friends of Senators, rejoice 
dows, 
a lovely picture. 


in win- 


each of which seems only the setting to 


There are, however, other 
sacred floors, reserved to the 
members of Congress themselves and to their 
attachés, few of whom, it may be doubted, know 
half how beautiful are the passages through 
which they daily hasten. Here, for instance, 
is a staircase of bronze and brass, which, be- 


| ing erected in a well of darkness, is seen only 


when some occasion lights the gas, and then 
| only imperfectly, unless the visitor's pocket- 
match comes to the rescue; yet it is a wonder 
of art, its balustrade being a lattice-work of 


| exquisitely executed fancies—the forest-creat- 
Ilall, or to gaze out of, the room being entirely | 


ure plunging between the boughs with his 


| horns bent back—naked little boys at play 
son sits with his heels on his desk; there one | 


with leaf and spray —mother-birds bringing 
food to their fledgelings—a snake twisting up a 
tree to protrude his fangs into a nest over which 
the parent-birds flutter helplessly —the great 
shield of the eagle sealing it as the republic's 
property. This staircase, and its companion 


}in the other wing, costing severally eighteen 
are talking together animatedly and with loud | 


toon and uses it, or else his neighbor's, though | 


he is not at all particular; letter- writers are 


clapping their hands for the runners to wait | 


upon them; some speech-making legislator is 
leaping about the open area and yociferating 
eloquent periods which nobody hopes to hear, 
though a score pretend to listen ; 


thousand dollars, and not to be valued in gold 
or silver, are monuments of a nation’s liberality 
of which we may well be proud. ‘These stair- 
sases lead into long corridors lined on either 
side with panels painted in distemper, in one 
place after the Pompeiian manner, and in an- 
other merely with a Moresque of hanging vines 


| and flowers, which enframe representations of 


the pages are | 


skipping along the aisles or tossing coppers | 


nearly the whole ornithology of the United 
States. Here a bobolink reminds the Carolina 
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cE 
rice~fields of the Berkshire meadows; there 
searlet flamingoes and rose-colored spoon-bills 
from the banks of the Louisiana bayous give 
protherly greeting to robin-redbreast, just ready 
to warble a good- morrow from his bold and 
brilliant throat. Through all these halls there 
js a breadth and loftiness well befitting the way 
to an empire’s council-chambers, whose pene- 
tralia they seem to surround and fortify, if from 
no other approach, yet from that of the com- 
mon outside air and light, Into these halls 
communicate various apartments, committee- 
rooms, flirtation-rooms, whose name describes 
their uses, the Speaker's room, post and tele- 
graph offices; and in the Senatorial wing the 
withdrawing -room, commonly known as the 
marble-room, and those of the President and 
Vice-President. The latter is the only one 
with any look of comfort about it, or that has 
an appearance as if desighed to be occupied by 
gentlemen ; the others all being commonplace 
show-rooms of upholstery goods, or else seem- 
ing to have connection with some museum of 
fantastic and bizarre decorations. In the closet 
of the Vice-President’s room hangs a little mir- 
ror some three feet by eighteen inches in ex- 
tent. In our early days there was question 
made as to the propriety of so extravagant a 
purchase as that; a great sheet of glass now 
stretches to the ceiling in this room; the Speak- 
er's room is a quadruple reduplication of mir- 
rors; and the walls of the marble-room are 
merely immense mirrors, and nothing else, set 
in a wainscoting of the gray Tennessee marble. 
Certainly, if our legislators want to play Nar- 
cissus, they have every aid toward developing 
a full-blown genius in the role; or is all this 
only a fulfillment of the ancient adage of coming 
events casting their shadows before—a prophecy 
of the softening influence of woman when the 





rights shall be answered affirmatively—a provi- 
dential interposition in favor of back hair? 

This marble-room, so-called, is considered to 
be one of the chief attractions of the Capitol, 
for, besides its looking-glasses, the roof is up- 
held by two rows of fluted columns in white 
Carrara marble, which the mirrors repeat and 
repeat down vistas of infinite beauty. When 
the soldiers were quartered at the Capitol the 
enormity was committed, in the face of the tre- 
mendous empty vaults and cellarage below, of 
hanging this white place full of flitgbes of ba- 
con, slices of which our hungry sentinels toasted 
on their jack-knives at roaring fires in the chim- 
ney-place. A beautifully tesselated marble floor 
is now covered with what was possibly left over 
from the carpet of the adjoining Senate Cham- 
ber, which is to be noted as economy, though it 
may not be commended as taste—unless, in- 
deed, the aforesaid flitches of bacon discolored 
the floor too deeply for cleansing. 

The President’s room, a few steps beyond the 
last place of which mention has been made, and 
into which the Chief Executive comes to sign 
those bills hurriedly passed at the close of a 
Vou. XXXVIII.—No. 224.—14 


vexed question of female suffrage and women’s 


session, is a collection of choice fresco-work, 
splendidly executed portraits of our illustrious 
ancestry, and a slightly improved version of the 
fresco in the roof of the rotunda, where the Fa- 
ther of his Country again appears ringed about 
by bright allegorical damsels ; and although the 
greater part of the work is very finely done, es- 
pecially the portraits of Franklin, Jefferson, and 
their compeers, yet the whole effect is a confu- 
sion of rich color, and one is wearied with a sin 
gle glance by the quantity which reverses the 
old rule of “nothing too much.” That, indeed, 
is ¢he chief defect through the whole vast pile ; 
its designers do not seem to have known how 
to spend their unlimited resources. Every thing 
is massive and stupendous throughout the build 
ing; the arched carriage-ways under which you 
drive are as superbly solid as the pyramids ; 
but, not content with that, every thing is gilded 
and ornamented and painted and finished be 
yond the last point of endurance. There are 
but few really good paintings on all the square 
roods of the walls, and there are some that are 
atrocious; an equestrian Washington hangs 
over the landing of one of the staircases, a 
waking nightmare; and Congress, it is said, 
has some idea of giving Powell another great 
place to lay waste; but a portrait in the apart- 
ment of one of the dignitaries, and the copy of 
a Murillo in that of another, are at present al- 
most the only things of merit to be found. How 
superb the great stretches of the walls might be 
if Bierstadt and Church should spread their 
splendid colors there in pictures of our wil: 
vast scenery, with the mountains of the Y: 
Semite and the rapids of Niagara, does not 
seem to have occurred to our purveyors of 
public taste, who throw away our treasure on 
canvases violating every law of perspective and 
chromatics. 

As we descend from the generous galleries 
we may pass perhaps a spot known by its stain 
ed rose-window, an innocent-looking spot with 
its quict clerks, and with no appearance of being 
the place where the thousands of scissors, pen 
knives, egg-whisks, cork-screws, and curry- 
combs, the gallons of cologne and stronger 
waters, the boxes of lemons and hundred 
weights of sugar, the porte-monnaies and the 
kid gloves, are drawn under the modest name 
of stationery. But hurrying onward we come 
—with the exception of that where John Quincy 
Adams breathed his last—to the last place of 
special interest for the sight-seer. This is the 
Supreme Court Room. It is in the old Capitol 
| —an amphitheatre of moderate size and entire- 
ly faultless—the one perfectly beautiful room of 
the whole assemblage. Its walls are softly tint- 
ed, and between the flat cad polished pilasters 
of scagliola brackets uphold the busts of the 
previous Chief-Justices. There is a gallery 
opposite the door, supported by a screen of 
noble columns like those in the old Hall of Rep- 
resentatives. In front of these columns sit the 
Justices in their solemn robes of office, and the 
lawyers and the spectators occupy the space be- 
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fore them. The room is furnished in soft yet| pier. And we do not forget that this samo 
sombre colors, and the wood-work is of mahog- | room where now congregate the intellects of 
any so old and dark as to deserve its original | the bar is the arena where formerly contended 
name of Madeira-wood, for its rich wine-stains ; | those who have gone into history : and the mem- 
there is nowhere any thing glaring or dissonant, | ories of Webster and Calhoun, Crittenden and 


and nothing can exceed the pleasure of the place 
when on a chilly day the great chimneys, at ei- 


Clay, like gigantic Caryatides, are holding up 
the roof to-day. And as we leave the splendid 


ther end of the loggia behind the Justices, send building on its hill we look back and feel tha: 
out the cheerful crackle and flitting illumination | it is sacred to every American who remembers 


of their broad wood-fires. 


It is perhaps a dull | that under its second corner-stone reposes the 


and stupid case which makes the air soporific, scroll on which are written these immortal 


the place is vacant save for those who neces- 
sarily have to do with it, and if one or more*of 
the reverend seigniors be not asleep they simu- 
late admirably ; or it is perhaps a great field- 
day, there is a full bench of gray, sagacious 
heads, beautiful women fill their appointed 
places and rustle all the time after they are 
in them, civilians throng upon the other side, 
some orator, erect and stately as a field-marshal, 
deploys the battalions of his words, the forces 
of his arguments, and every name of political 
or legal note, clustering around him on the floor, 
listens in eager silence. There is Reverdy 


Johnson with his head of the Cesars; Black, 
restless as fire; the venerable Thomas Ewing, 
who looks as if he had just stepped out of Plu- 
tarch ; Cushing, in some intense but icy reverie ; 
Evarts, polished and keen as the blade of a ra- 





words : 


“Tf, therefore, it shall be hereafter the will of God 
that this structure shall fall from its base, that its 
foundations be upturned, and this deposit be brought 
to the eyes of men, be it known, that on this day the 
Union of the United States of America stands firm 
that their Constitution still exists unimpaired, and 
with all its original usefulness and glory, growing 
every day stronger and stronger in the affections of 
the great body of the American people, and attract. 
ing more and more the admiration of the world. And 
all here assembled, whether belonging to public life 
or to private life, with hearts devoutly thankful to 
Almighty God for the preservation of the liberty and 
happiness of the country, unite in sincere and fervent 
prayers that this deposit, and the walls and arches, 
the domes and towers, the columns and entablatures, 
now to be erected over it, may endure forever. 

“Gop save THE Unrtep Srares or AMERICA. 

“Danie. Wepster. 
“ Secretary of State of the United States.” 
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I Bevieve in dreams of duty 
Warning where they can’t control, 
Fragments of the glorious beauty 
That once filled th’ unfall’n soul: 
In the godlike wreck of nature 
Sin did in the sinner leave, 
That may still regain the stature 
It hath fall’n from—I believe. 


I believe in human kindness 
Large amid the sons of men, 
Nobler far in willing blindness 
Than in censure’s keenest ken: 
In the gentleness that slowly 
Sanctions what would others grieve, 
In the trust that, deep and holy, 
Hopeth all things—I believe. 


I believe in self-denial, 
And its secret throb of joy: 
In the love that lives through trial, 
Dying not, though death destroy : 
In those fond and full believings 
That, though all the world deceive, 
Will not let its dark deceivings 
Wake suspicion—I believe. 


[ believe in man’s affection, 
‘Tender, true, unselfish, high, 
Infancy's almost perfection, 
And in woman's purity: 
In Ais lofty soul-sustaining 
That can to one purpose cleave, 
In her gentle uncomplaining 
Peace and patience—I believe. 


I believe in self-devotion, 
The long sacrifice of years, 
Noblest fruits of deep emotion, 
Man’s blood-shedding, woman's tears: 
In the pure prevailing passion 
Human hearts by God conceive, 
And, despite the world’s cold fashion, 
Live and die for—I believe. 


I believe in human weakness 
Trying to be strong and true, 
Owning in impassion’d meekness 
What it would, but could not do: 
In its consciousness of failing, 
Which the less it doth perceive, 
Doth the more leave unavailing 
All its efforts—I believe. 


I believe in Love renewing 
All that sin hath swept away, 
Leavé@like its work pursuing 
Night by night and day by day: 
In the power of its remoulding, 
In the grace of its reprieve, 
In the glory of beholding 
Its perfection—I believe. 


I believe in Love Eternal 
Fixed in God’s unchanging will, 
That beneath the deep infernal 
Hath a depth that’s deeper still : 
In its patience, its endurance 
To forbear, and to retrieve, 
In the large and full assurance 
Of its triumph—I believe. 
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THE NEW TIMOTHY. 
Part Gigdtd. 
I. 
OPPLETON was astonished—John has 
if gone away to teach! 

“ People lie about my being cross with you,” 
[ssells, the peevish tailor, remarks to his worn- 
out wife at supper, ‘‘and I may be put out a 
little by the everlasting bother and misfortune 
I have, stitch, stitch, stitching all the time, 
sick or well; people dissatisfied with their fits, 
people promising and not paying, and you sick 
all the time, of course: as if 1 did not have 
worry enough without that; but just look! 
Think that girl didn’t have some good cause 
for leaving? And he in the pulpit on Sundays 
preaching away his miserable stuff about love 
to God and love to man! Hypocrites, the 
whole of them! It’s the detestable cant in the 
world that is the cause of all the villainy in it! 
Had my way, I’d sew them all up, preachers 
and the fools that listen to them, in sacks and 
pitch them into the Atlantic.” 

“What girl? I don’t know what you are 
alking about!” 

“What girl? The one living in that Preach- 
er Wall’s family. She’s gone off somewhere to 
teach school. Cruel to her. I have no more 
doubt of it than I have of my own existence. 
As beautiful and patient-looking a young creat- 
ure as I ever saw in my life. And there’s that 
daughter of his—old maid—comes to see you 
so much when you are sick, with her flowers 
and things—dare say she could tell a story if 
she would.” 

Mr. Josiah Evers, on hearing the same re- 
port, was surprised. 

“ But she will make a splendid teacher,” was 
his thought. ‘‘She is one of the kind that do 
not talk much, that rules by the eye instead. 
She can make them love and respect her. If 
ever a woman succeeds she will;’’ and Mr. 
Evers respected her that much the more than 
before. An excellent teacher himself, he could 
judge of qualification in others. ‘It shows, 
however, that she is as poor as I supposed. I 
am sorry, because I was almost ready to marry 
her,” he added, passing his right hand through 
his hair, and lingering with the fingers thereof 
among his scant whiskers. But here Mr. Jo- 
siah Evers’s thoughts took an indignant direc- 
tion: **Why don’t these people pay their min- 
ister better?” This was the less astonishing, 
however, from the fact that Mr, Evers had 
never as yet contributed a cent toward the 
salary of Mr. Wall himself. 

“Gone off to teach, eh?” Jack Clemur re- 
marked, stirring the coals in the forge, while 
Lanny, his son, worked at the bellows. ‘‘ Well, 
I've no objection. Teaching is easy work to 
sweating over the anvil, I guess. Hard work 
is the best thing in the world, especially for 
young people. And now, Lanny, I do sin- 
cerely hope you'll be able to go to your own 
church on Sunday nights, instead of dressing 











up and going to Mr. Wall's church for nothing 
else on earth but to see that Miss John, and to 
hear her sing. Do you think the Lord will 
ever bless you, pretending to worship him that 
way ?” 

Lanny had no words in reply. Since that 
tap upon the head from his father’s hammer, 
nothing had hurt him so much as her leaving. 
He worked on mechanically, but the world 
was, for the time, a wilderness to him. 

M‘Clarke bewailed her leaving as the loss 
of the best voice—next to his own—in the choir. 
Even Anna Burleson came over to Mr. Wall's 
to try and persuade her out of the notion. 

‘*Bug is bother enough for me. The idea 
of twenty little dirty-faced things to take care 
of, treading on your skirts, pulling at your 
dress with their sticky hands! I solemnly de- 
clare,” said Miss Anna, with perfect sincerity, 
‘*T would rather lie down on the spot at once 
and die and be buried than teach school! Don't 
go, John, dear. There is Bug in a perfect stew 
about it. I didn’t know the little ball of butter 
cared any thing but for cake before. As to 
Ned, of course he don’t say any thing, dear! 
I declare I lay awake all last night expecting 
to hear a pistol go off in his room, or some- 
thing. We love you, dear; you can’t tell how 
much. We hope—you know—never mind—” 
and Miss Anna colored herself, if it was only 
as the reflection of John’s face. Not a day but 
Miss Anna was becoming more acid in view of 
her wrongs, as poor Issells in view of his, but 
there was a freshness and sweetness about John 
that she could not resist. ‘There's that Louisi- 
ana Mills,” Miss Anna continued, ‘‘ Lazy, fat, 
good-for-nothing thing. If that father of hers 
would make her lay off her fine dresses, and 
cut off some of that hair, and lock up a little 
of that jewelry, and go far away from home, 
where she would have to get up early and eat 


| corn-bread and molasses, and teach forty chil- 


dren all day, it would do her some good.” 
Perhaps it would. But if her own father 
could have pursued some such course with Miss 
Anna herself—given something for her thoughts 
and temper to grind on besides herself, it might 
have been a blessing to her also. One thing 
her father did do, of which no one else save 
himself and his pastor were ever aware—that 
| is, call upon that pastor in a quiet way just 
|at that juncture, and beg his acceptance, as 
| an addition to his salary, of a very round sum 
of money, according, at least, to village esti- 

mate, 

“Thank you, Mr. Burleson—but no,” his 
| pastor had said. ‘I dare say I know,” he con- 
tinued, with a smile, “the cause of your kind- 
ness. It is a delicate matter. It is not be- 
cause she imagines herself at alla burden, She 
knows she is not. We have always loved her 
more than a daughter; she has been more as- 
sistance to us than most daughters ever are. 
Gentle as she looks, amiable as she is, she in- 
herits from her father a singular strength of 
character, a clearness and energy of purpose 
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one would not imagine in a girl so young and 
so lovely. 
call a first-class business-man. I don’t intend 
to flatter, but you remind me more of him than 
any man I know. I did not dream she had so 
much of her father in her, for she is the image 
of her mother, one of the loveliest of women. 
No. We have used every kind of persuasion 
with her in vain. Go she will, if only to give 
the matter a fair trial. 
ranged it all when on a visit to General Likens; 
did not let us know until it was all a settled 
thing. Do you know, Mr. Burleson,” said the 
pastor, in his frank, impulsive way, “I believe 
—at least Mrs. Wall thinks so, and ladies are 


wonderful judges in such matters—that a mem- | 


ber of your family has something to do with her 
leaving ?” 

“* Ned ?” exclaimed Mr. Burleson, with equal 
frankness. ‘‘I only wish he could get her! I 
don’t know what it is, there's some screw loose 
about him—a sort of reckless, heedless, devil- 
may-care—a kind of scofling—a lack of energy, 
of purpose in life ; [hardly know what. There 


is something im that balk he made—I hardly | 


know what else to call it—in religious matters 
years ago—you remember it—that has had a 
singular influence on him.” 

“Charles tells me,” said Mr. Wall, ‘‘it is 

because Edward did not become a minister as 
he first intended. You know how intimate 

they are. I have conversed with him—Ed- 

ward, I mean—several times. In fact, I wrote 

to him when he was in college. His religious 

condition is a singular one—a state of suspend- | 
ed animation—almost petrifaction. I remem- 

ber a singular remark he made to me the other 

day. His religious knowledge seemed so clear 

that I mentioned it to him—wondered how, 

with such distinct conceptions of Divine truth, 

he could feel so little. ‘ Your looking at relig- 

ion,’ he said, ‘is as at a landscape in all the | 
verdure, and leaf, and flower of summer; while 

I look on the same landscape under its winter | 
aspect—no grass, or leaf, or flower, to obstruct 

the view—every stone on the ground, every twig 

and bough distinctly visible in the cold clear 

air!’ It made me shudder. ‘All winter, only, | 
with me,’ he said. The fact is,” continued the 

pastor, ‘‘ifa young man once fully resolves to 

preach the Gospel, with such a view as Edward 

had of the supreme dignity and grandeur of the 

work, and then fails, from almost any cause, to 

carry out his purpose, he is singularly unfitted 

thereby—pardon me—for being any thing else. | 
Unless greed of money, from which your son is 
free, takes its place, every other aim seems low, 
every other motive powerless. His heart is 
dead! Only for the time, I hope!” the pastor 
added, earnestly. 

** He never talks with me on such matters,” 
said the father. ‘‘I don’t understand him. He 
has mind enough—more than I have, for that | 
matter, but you can’t get him to apply it steadi- 
ly in any direction. He has heart a-plenty ; 
yet he has, or affects to have, a perfect heart- 


Her father was a—what you would 


She seems to have ar- 


| only hope he may succeed. 


eee 
lessness in regard to every thing. He distress. 
es me! And I fear he is growing worse 
worse. I would not speak of it to any one by; 
yourself—not even Mrs. Burleson—but I am 
constantly in dread lest he should take to drink. 
| ing or gambling. I have a vague terror. He 
is so uncertain there is no telling any day what 
he may not do!” and the pastor noticed for th, 
first time in the clear, somewhat iiard face of 
the bank president, those dark lines at the cor- 
| ners of the eye, the lengthening shadows as of 
ja setting sun, the hair-breadth droop at the cor. 
| ners of the mouth as from the tasting of a bit- 
ter cup. To think how one’s hand may be fil! 
of gold, and the heart—so to speak—at th 
roots of the arm, full of wretchedness. 
Burleson was the richest man in Hoppleton, 
but there were happier homes in Hoppleton by 
far than his. ‘ 
**T do not know how the idea has crept into 
my mind,” says the bank president at last, ‘‘ but 
I have taken a singular fancy to Miss John. 
If any thing could have influence upon Ned | 
do believe it would be some such woman as she 
seems—she is so young—is going to be. Her 
solid sense would be dower enough. I would 
consent to such a thing with all my heart. | 
But I dare not let 
him know it, he is so contrary it would be th 
very way to prevent it. But the woman that 
marries Ned will have to take her chances i: 
regard to him. He may be all she could wish 
—he may turn out— Ah, well, we will talk 
of something else.” 

Mr. Wall had been on the point of saying 
something of his own happiness in his nephew. 
It would hardly be appropriate just now, he 
thinks, and only says, ‘* There is Charles, now. 
I only wish he had the practical sense, in world- 
ly things at least, of Edward. We shut our 
-andidates for the ministry up in a seminary by 
themselves for years, just when they are form- 
ing their habits for life. For whole years they 
are associated only with their professors and 
themselves—monks almost. There must be 
terrible error in our system. They come out 
too often enfeebled for life in health, separated 
in feeling and habits from the people, scholas- 
tic, deficient in common-sense. One thing, 
however; if there is sound piety in the heart, 
and fixed purpose to live for God and man in 
the soul, a young man will in the end adapt 
himself, correct himself—” 

‘** A living piety at heart, a fixed purpose in 
life,” interrupted Mr. Burleson—‘‘ exactly, and 
I dare say your nephew has it. There is no- 
thing you may not hope for him in the future 
on that account. But, unfortunately, piety and 
purpose are just what Edward lacks. No def- 
inite course before him in life—no power in him 
to impel him along that course, even if he had 
one.” 

However that might be, young Burleson found 
path and purpose enough to arrive from Hopple- 
ton at General Likens’s front gate early one Sat- 
urday afternoon soon thereafter. 


and 
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“That young Burleson!” whispered Mrs, 
General Likens’s prophetic soul as soon as she | 
caw—she was knitting upon the front piazza— 
the buggy turn into view up the road, long be- 
fore she could see who was init. ‘Just as I 
knew—exactly !” Mrs. General Likens exclaim- 
ed to herself, as that gentleman drew up at the 
gate, alighted, fastened his horse, and entered. 
Mrs. General Likens took a fresh needle to her 
knitting and looked approvingly upon him as 
he approached. She was glad to see him be- 
cause he fulfilled her standing prophecy, and 
because there was no one at home to talk to | 


| 


him but herself. 

‘Don’t be afraid, Mr. Burleson,” she said, 
without rising; *‘walk in. Our dogs don't 
bite. We had one in Virginia once—Tige we 
called him—bit a stage passenger, and the Gen- | 
eral he killed him. How’s all?” 

“JT had some business in the neighborhood, 
Madam. As I had to pass I thought I would 
stop & while,” fibbed Burleson, after due salu- 
tations. ‘The General is well, I hope ?” 

Mrs. General Likens scoffed inwardly at the 
plea of business, and informs the anxious ap- 
plicant that the General is not well. ‘‘Some 
trouble in the chest,” she explains. ‘‘ It’s only 
of late. The General’s hardly ever known what | 
you may call a sick day. It must be his con- | 
stant smokin’ injures him. The doctor said so. 
He tried to give up his pipe. ‘ Pshaw—stuff!’ | 
he says at last. ‘Remedy’s worse than the dis- | 
ease.’ An’ so he’s been smokin’, if possible, 
more’n ever.” 

‘Is he at home this afternoon ?” asks Burle- 
son, not caring the millionth part of a straw 
whether he is or not. 

“No,” replies the wife, perfectly awure of it. | 

“He went over to Araminty Allen’s—remem- 
ber you met her when you were here last—wore | 
a crimson dress—soon after breakfast. Ara- | 
minty is there alone by herself. She has I 
don’t know how many black ones, and always 
in a snarl with them about something. © ‘The | 
General has to go over almost every day to 
fix things up. He has a wonderful faculty | 
man'ging hands, because he don’t say much to 
them—don’t allow them to say much to him. | 
ut Araminty she wi// talk to them, an’ they | 
sarce her. I’m mistaken if that yellow Phillis 
of hers—her cook woman—didn’t do something 
more than sarce her last night. Araminty was | 
to have company to-day—and them’s just the 
very times cooks pick out fora fuss. Any how, 
a boy rode over to get the General to ride over 
there with Miss John when she went—she was 
to spend the day there.” 

“That reminds me,” said Burleson. ‘* How 
is Miss John by this time? Mr. Wall's family 
will be asking after her when I return.” 

**Well, I.can’t entirely say,” replied Mrs. 
General Likens, carefully impressing him with 
the idea that the lady inquired after was in 
rather a precarious condition than otherwise. 
“T can’t say I know for certain that she uses 


| 


| snuff,” continued the old lady, pausing on her 


needles to reflect; “but she associates with 
Araminty a great deal, or, rather, Araminty 
associates with her all the time, an’ Araminty 
she uses snuff constant. Yes, snuff and Amelia 
Ann, an’ the way Mr. Merkes talked about 
Amelia Ann at the funeral—you heard about 
it?—are about all Araminty Allen lives on. 
She’s mighty apt to have got in the habit—the 
snuff I mean—with her—mighty apt! People 
say it ruins the complexion—Araminty is sal- 
low enough, goodness knows—makes a body 
histeriky an’ cross. They tell me it makes the 
hair come out by handfuls, spoils the teeth, in- 
jures one’s lungs. Do you know whether it is 
so, Mr. Burleson?” she asks, with an anxious 
face but a laughing soul. 

Mr. Burleson does not know the exact ef- 
fects. He is positively certain it is, however, 
a most disgusting habit in every respect. 

**And there’s early risin’, too,” continued 
Mrs. General Likens. “J always had to get 
up early, I know, when I was a girl—have had 
it to do ever sence. It distresses me about 
Miss John; she won't get up early, do all I 


lean. I’ve talked an’ talked an’ talked to her 


about it, but she won’t. Get all sallow sleepin’ 
till nigh sun up? of course.” And the old lady 
seemed really distressed. John was not an 
ethereal nymph; like every other merely hu- 
man being she had her faults. And this was 
one of them—she did not rise habitually before 
the dawn. 

** And then her drawers!” continued Mrs. 
General Likens; ‘‘they really grieve me. I'm 
speaking in confidence to a friend now, you 
know; of course you won't mention it in Hop- 


| pleton,” said the old lady, looking at her guest 


while she knitted evenly on. ‘ They are large 
enough, I’m sure, and she’s got plenty of them ; 
but she won’t keep them in what J call order, 
now. <A good deal at sixes and sevens. And 
she’s as neat as can be about her person, too. 
It must be Mrs. Wall was such an invalid all 
the time. Or because that Miss Laura Wall 
is so extra neat in all her ways—old maids al- 
ways are—she kept things neat after her. Ah 
well! we can’t expect perfection. An’ she isn’t 
fond of knittin’ nor darnin’ nor quiltin’!” 

Imperfection again. By no means the Rosa 
Matilda of romance—flesh and blood, and not 
at all faultless. 

** But that isn’t to compare with using snuff, 
in my opinion. Do you think Mr. Wall, now 
—the uncle, I mean—would object if they knew 
it? You see,” the old lady explains, ‘it’s true 
she lives in our house, an’ we think the world 

| of her; but whether we can take any authority 
over her is the question.” 

| Mrs. General Likens must have been—in 
fact, she was—a terrible lassie in her teens, 
The General could bear witness to that fact— 
a nice time he had of it during his courtship. 

|  ** Will Miss John return this evening ?” Bur- 
leson asks at last, with some affectation of in- 
difference. 
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** Back this evening ?’ 
in her knitting to weigh the probabilities, 
‘*Well, maybe so. I didn’t ask her. Ara- 
minty will keep her if she can.” 

** And how does she succeed in teaching ?” 
asks Burleson at length, not by any means as 
cheerful as when he entered the house. 

** Ah! what could one expect ?” replies Mrs. 
General Likens, sorrowfully. 
notice before she came. ‘Child,’ says I, ‘why, 
your voice 'll get cracked with scolding, an’ your 
eyes ‘ll get red with cryin’ o’ nights, an’ your 
hands ‘ll get hard with slappin’.’ I told her 
then she'd ruin all her good looks. ‘It'll break 


you so in one session you'll be an old maid for | 


the rest of your days, child, certain sure,’ I 
She didn’t believe me; perhaps,” added 
the old lady, with ominous emphasis, ‘‘ she has 
learned sence whether or no I was right.” 

** And she has found it as unpleasant as you 
described ?” asked Burleson, almost as misera- 
ble as Mrs. Likens was endeavoring to make 
him. 


said, 


‘* Why, Mr. Burleson !” exclaims the old lady. | 


**Of course you know, every body knows, what 
teachin’ isin the South. Josiah Evers—he tried 
it here once, poor fellow—says they manage it 
dif’rent at the North where he was raised. 
to be hoped they do! 
dren, that is, let them have their own way in 
school, they'll all run over you torectly—won’'t 
learn a single thing. Their parents ‘ll say it’s 
no use sending, teacher ain’t worth any thing, 
an’ so that'll break up your school. If you try 
to make the children mind—a thing they never 
began to do at home—an’ whip, you'll have to 


fight to see which is the strongest. Suppose 


you conquer? they'll go home, tell their Pas | 


and Mas you almost killed them, an’ that ‘ll 
break up your school. Even if none of that 
happens, an’ you slave through the session 
worried to death from morning till night, come 
to collect what is due you, it’s about the hard- 
est work you ever undertook in your life, School 
bills and minister’s salary is about the very last 
people like to pay. Even if you are the best 


teacher in the world they are sure to get tired | 


of you by the end o’ one year at longest. You 
know how it is in this country—people like to 
be changin’ their doctor, an’ changin’ their 


preacher, an’ changin’ their teacher all the | 
I've seen enough of it in my days,” | 
| You see, Madam, I am well acquainted with the 


time. 
says Mrs. General Likens, knitting furiously in 
her earnestness—‘‘ preacher has a hard enough 
time of it, goodness knows, but teacher's is hard- 
est. I'd rather scrub floors, I'd rather maul 
rails, I'd rather do any thing in this world for a 
livin’ than teach school! Never knew a teach- 
er yet didn’t hate teachin’ !” and Mrs, General 
Likens only told the honest truth of that sec- 
tion. It was largely on this account that all 
her friends had so opposed John in her under- 
taking, nor would she have entered upon it had 
there been any other possible pursuit open be- 
fore her. She regarded it as a martyrdom, and 
deliberately entered upon it as such, 


The old lady pauses | 


‘*T gave her fair | 


It’s | 
If you please the chil- | 
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As it was, his hostess succeeded perfectly j, 
| making her visitor unhappy. Was Mrs, Gey 
eral Likens really so profound a tactitian? ) 

she indeed remember that pity is near akin ‘a 
love? And was she endeavoring to rouse ¢} 

first feeling in the lover's bosoin to its dex pest 
depth that his love might be quickened ? W} 

| knows ? 

3ut Mrs. General Likens forgets that her 


As such, taki; 
up a vague idea that the lady of the hous: 
hostile to his intentions upon her fair inmate. 
he determines by a bold move to win her over, 


guest is lawyer in embryo. 


« 


Gradually he changes the conversation fror 
John altogether. He compliments her upo 
the pleasant situation of the farm, upon the 


ness of the cows down the lane; he envies he; 


he alludes to the unusual excellen 
| of her freestone well water, declares he must 
really take a third drink out of the nice gourd: 
| * We don’t have such water as this in Hopp] 
| ton, Madam.” 
he is lawyer enough to know it. 


her bees ; 


But no impression is mad 
He glances 
desperately around—‘‘A noble orchard, Mad- 
am!” 

‘* Only tollable,” is the cold reply. 

Would it do to venture on her yarn? “| 
wonder if it will be possible, Madan, to get you 
to sell me a few hanks of that yarn?” he asks, 
after a while. ‘‘I could not make my sister 
|a more acceptable present; she has searched 
all the stores in Hoppleton in vain—there is 
| none worth any thing to be had. Is it possible 
you spun it yourself?” handling the same ad- 
miringly. It is an awful falsehood. Hibs sis- 
ter never knit a stocking in her life—abhorred 
it as having some indefinable connection with 
gray hairs, spectacles, and a single life. He 
sees that he has touched Mrs. General Likens 
}a good deal more than she shows, for she is 
perfectly aware of his manceuvres. But he has 
not struck the right string yet. He reflects a 
moment, Exactly! he has it at last! 

‘*But I stopped on purpose to speak about 


| one thing with you, Madam,” he says, drawing 


a little nearer, throwing truth utterly to the 
winds, and speaking seriously, ‘‘I am glad no 
one else is here, and I must speak before we 
are interrupted. It is a delicate matter, Mad- 
am. I know-that persons gifted in that way 
are peculiarly unwilling even to be justly praised 
—shrink, in fact, from any mention of the thing. 


editors of both the papers in Hoppleton, and I am 
anxious the world should know something of 
your talent. You remember that basket, Mad- 
lam? I wish you could have seen us gathered 
| around it that day when we stopped at noon! 
| I dare say it was intended for Miss John alone. 
| Knowing your delicacy of feeling she hesitated 
some time before she would let us enjoy the 
treat with her. Will you permit me to say all 
| I wish in the matter? For force of expression, 
| for beauty of language, for copiousness—espe- 
| cially copiousness !—but I am afraid—” 

| Yes,it was monomania. The shrewdest old 
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lady that ever lived—it must have been insan- 
ity, or she W ould have seen through it, admira- 
bly well as the unprincipled young lawyer acted 
his part. As it was, she was taken as a bird 
in the snare of the fowler. She even forgot the 
of any motive to prompt him thus to 
flatter. Yes—W. alpole was right. All you 
have to do is to discover the kind of coin which 
will buy up a person body and soul! Mrs. Gen- 
eral Likens had this, at least, in common with 
Homer and Milton—she too was blind. 

‘‘ But, if it is not a secret of your wonderful 
gift,” said Burleson, at last, after hearing the 
much she had to say, after listening to several | 
poems of her writing, with, in every sense of 
the word, the most pain‘ul attention, ‘“ how do 
you manage, my dear Madam, to compose? I 
don’t understand—” 

“ Blank verse, you mean ? 
ess, unhinged additionally in mind by excess 
of delight, and whose whole heart was open to 


existence 


the tempter. ‘‘ Why, I take a quire of fools- | 


cap—foolscap for blank verse always—begin at 
the top of the page, and write straight on till 
my fingers get too tired, or till the General just 
up an’ insists on my comin’ to bed, 
only write at night.” 

«« And how about the rhyme ?” 

‘“‘T take letter-paper to that. You would 
think to find words to rhyme together would 
make hard work. But it don't. 
finding the word to rhyme, it brings its own 
idea with it, and so helps amazin'ly. Tere’s 
this poem I've just read to you about that Ish- 
mael Spang’s to-do up here at our church. I 
took this quire of letter-paper that night, set 
down after the General was in bed, dipped my 
pen in the ink, an’ wrojg, without stoppin’ a 
moment to think, this first line: 


**For pious folks to fight an’ quarrel'— 


Now for something to rhyme to quarrel. Here’s 
the way I always do: begin at the first of the 
alphabet an’ run down—borral, corral, dorral, 
forral, gorral, horral, jorral, korral, moral—Stop, 
I says, moral? Let me see; yes, an’ emmoral ; 
that rhymes pat. Now see how the rhymin’ 


word brings its own idea with it. Immoral! | 
| weeks since he has seen her; he wonders. ‘The 
| young lady takes off her sun-bonnet as she en- 
|ters the gate. 
| conceal his astonishment at the change wrought 
|in her even during that short time. She is 


yes; 
“*For pious folks to fight an’ quarrel, 
It is exceedin'ly immoral.’ 

See ?” 

Burleson nods his head in dumb assent. He 
does not dare to raise his eyes or open his lips. 

‘*Now next,” continues the beloved of the 
Muses, with almost Sepphic frenzy, ‘I write 


down this next line without stopping a minute | 


to think what is to come after it—rises like wa- 
ter in a well: 


“*With staff he has to guide his tread'— 


What is to rhyme to tread? When I wrote it | 


I had no more notion than you have this min- 
ute. It comes to me!” adds the pythoness, 
touching her finger to her brow with awful 
meaning. ‘‘Tread? tread? Now you'd sup- 





You see I 


Besides, in | 





| pose I'd begin at top of the alphabet as I did 
before—bred, cred, dred, and so on down, No; 
you see I must have variety. It’s that gives a 
sparkle like to poetry. I'll tell you: every 
other time I begin at the bottom of the alphabet 
an’ goup. Now here I've got to find a rhyme 
to Tread. Tread? Lemme see—zed, yed, wed, 
ved, ted, sted—sted? Ah yes! there it is—in- 
stead, instead! An’ see how the word brings 
its own help with it—its own particular idea— 
an’ I write it under the other in a flash. Then 
both lines read : 

“*With staff he has to guide his tread 

Each knocks his neighbor down instead.’ 

See?” 

In the fullness of her soul there is no imag- 
ining when the poetess will stop. Burleson has 


| already made repeated efforts to this end: they 
asked his host- | 


were but straws tossed instantly aside in the 
rush of the waters cf Helicon. Like the ma- 
gician in the story, he has raised the demon— 
how to lay it is altogether beyond his might. 
He is becoming alarmed. The exertion is be- 
yond his strength. Glad sounds to his ear— 
the wheels of a vehicle approaching! Mrs. 
General Likens hears them too, Instantly the 
| poetic fire pales on her brow, stern common- 
| sense is about to resume its inexorable sway, 
**T see we are goin’ to be interrupted,” she 
| says, with profoundest regret, as she gathers 
the precious MS. together. ‘It’s always so! 


Never mind—we’ve had a few pleasant minutes 


any how”—two hours nearly by Burleson’s watch, 
‘*We won't let you off till Monday any way. 


| some time to-morrow! 


| “Tf you do it will be because my horse 
founders to-night, or whirlwinds wreck my bug- 
| ey,” thinks Burleson, while he utters only his 


proceeds to replace her treasures in the dark 
closet under the stairs, Burleson stands in the 


| doorway of the piazza to greet the arrival, The 


General assists his fair passenger from out the 
Jersey wagon. There is no step, and the Gen- 


jeral has almost to take her out in his sturdy 


arms. Burlesonhastenstohisaid. It is many 


Lawyer as he is, he can not 


dressed somewhat more plainly than he has 
ever seen her before. But her face, her whole 
person, in fact—Burleson forgets that she was 
when he last saw her just at the critical turning- 
point from girlhood to maidenhood. She is 
now a lovely woman, the loveliest he has ever 


|seen, Her life for the last few weeks has 
| brought determination to her lip and purpose 


to her eye. There is a deeper flush of health 
upon her cheek, more ease and grace in her 
step. Burleson forgets that Mrs. General Li- 
kens has hurried away her papers and has re- 
turned expressly to watch how he will note the 


I've got ever so many pieces are entirely suita- 
ble for the Sabbath. I'll read them all to you 


jardent thanks, and, as Mrs, General Likens 
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change in her charge. The old lady feels am- 
ply repaid for her deception practiced upon him 
as she observes the expression of his face. 

But Miss John does not color at all as much 
as that lady expected when she recognizes 
Burleson. Mrs. General Likens understands 
the female heart as much as any one can under- 
stand that complex mystery, and she is per- 
plexed at John’s whole manner, so calm, so 
self-possessed toward her “‘ Hoppleton beau,” as 
Mrs. General Likens designated him to herself, 
and to a great many besides in the neighbor- 
hood, John is truly glad to see him. 
too much so, frankly and unaffectedly, Burleson 
fears, for any other and deeper feeling. Yes, 
she is glad to see him, sits down immediately, 
bonnet in hand, and questions him about Mr. 
Wall's family, about Bug and Anna and all the 
rest. Her clear, guileless eyes are never avert- 
ed, there is no confusion, no little tremor of 
manner, not the least, or only the least, hurry 
or nervousness. 
son's devoted friend and ally, and she does not 
like it, is almost angry with John. 

The General returns from the stable soon, is 
glad to see Burleson, adds his entreaties to 
those of his wife—and of John, too—Burleson 
does not like that at all—that he will remain 
all night. Burleson has come all the way from 
Hoppleton for that sole and express purpose, 
and, therefore, he requires a great deal more 
persuasion. He consents at last. 

Supper arrives in due time, family prayers 
afterward. At this last the General asks Burle- 
son to lead in prayer—the General invariably 
reads the Bible at family worship himself, it is 
his inalienable prerogative as the patriarch of 
the household, whoever else may be there. 
Burleson declines. 

**Not a religious man ?” asks the General, 
gravely. Burleson is compelled to reply in the 
negative. ‘I am truly sorry to know it,” says 
the General, in slow, serious tones, and himself 
leads in prayer, in the course of which he makes 
special supplication for his young guest. * 

“You notice? I don’t like it, child,” says 
his wife to John, whom she accompanies to her 
chamber at the hour of retirement. The two 
hours between supper and bed having been ut- 
terly wasted—in Burleson’s opinion—in such 
conversation with John as the presence of the 
old people allowed. ‘‘ The General is changin’, 
getting so much more serious like, just the way 
James did before he died!” She had come 
into the room with John to say something for 
Burleson, but this new and painfal idea has 
taken possession of her. ‘That dreadful chest 
complaint, child. The Lord forbid! You must 
pray for us, child, it would kill me—dead,” and 
she kisses John on the cheek, and goes down 
stairs with a slow, heavy step. 

She is as cheerful as ever the next morning 
at breakfast. It is one of John’s special Sab- 
bath mornings; bright and clear as if Nature, 
too, remembered the event it commemorated 
and smiled with gladness in the recollection. 


Seems 


Mrs. General Likens is Burle- | 
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And John looks lovelier than the day before 
In fact, she always does on Sabbath. And 
is not in the Sabbath toilet either. Nothiy. 
can be plainer than that. dt is the subd 
gladness of eye and lip, the softened mody| 
tion of tone and motion, the repose of manner 
of a soul enjoying the holy rest. The yer, 
trials of her new occupation—and they h 
been very near as dark as Mrs. General Lik 
painted them—have only brought her piety int 
more active exercise. She has been driy 
only so much the nearer to her Saviour, and j 
grateful, unconsciously though it be, for all tha: 
has driven her there. And who does not kr 
that all intimate friends come to resemble e; 
other, and in proportion to theirintimacy? H 
entire religion being simply a personal friend 
ship with One—if Mr. Josiah Evers can ex 
her 
nearest, dearest friend! 

To Burleson it is Sunday; exactly that mu 
—no more. He drives John to church in 
buggy. He has been treasuring up his inter 
view with their hostess; he details it to Joh 
It is not in human nature not t 
be amused; but Mrs. General Likens is th 
friend, of whose unsuspecting hospitality h 
freely partaking. It was a deception, te 
had practiced upon her, which has to John 
unpleasant aspect. If her companion is so adr 
and prompt in this, may he not be as prompt 
as adroit, as successful, too, in other de 
tions—many other deceptions in other matters 
} 


whom she regards as her wisest, ablest. 


with glee. 


—any other—all other, when an end is to 
gained? All this she feels rather than actual- 
ly thinks, and he seems so utterly destitute of 
suspicion that he has done any thing to wh 
the least objection caa be made. Is it the Sab- 
bath atmosphere around ad within her whi 
causes his conversation in some way to jar a 
little on her ear? She is no ascetic Puritan— 
no sourness in her simple piety; she does not 
stop to reason much on the matter as she rides 
and listens, but she does not fée/ with him. 
And, on the return ride, she can not but agree 
that Mr. Merkes ts open to severe criticism. 
She can not refrain from laughing at Burleson’s 
criticisms, But Mr. Merkes is a preacher of 
the Gospel, too; it was the worship of God he 
was conducting; it is the Sabbath afternoon 
through whose lengthening shades they are 
driving home. Burleson is a frank and hand- 
some and genial gentleman as ever lady desired 
to see. He has driven, as she well knows, all 
the way from Hoppleton to enjoy her society a 
few hours to-day; a companion more talented, 
brilliant in conversation—so handsome, too— 
she has never known. Nor any stain uj 
his character—and yet? What is his lack? 
Something very great, but what? And the 


| very trees through which they ride not more 


indifferent to, absolutely unconscious of, those 
things which interest her most. No deception 
in him here; he seems unaware of the exist- 
ence, even, of all things or persons except those 
in grasp or sight or hearing! Unconsciously 
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she is losing interest in him as she knows him | man, to take deep sympathy in his labors for 
better, and he is sensible of this. Yet it has ef- | drunken Isham, the livery-stable keeper, and 
fect the reverse of offending him. It wakens in in his persistent assaults upon the unbelief, with 
him a sense vague yet bitter of something wrong, | the hardening of nigh two thousand years in it, 
rather of some great lack in himself, accom- of Josephs the Jew. And so he fairly glows 


nanied by increased sense of her elevation above with enthusiasm as he tells Mr. Ramsey his 





him, substantial value over him, with ever deep- | city experiences, the old gentleman as inter- 
ening love for her from that very account. Tis | ested as he. 
love for her begets, too, a strange contempt for As to Edward Burleson, so intimate for years, 
Both emotions on the increase, be- | they have, somehow, drifted apart of late— 
coming only the more reckless as they grow. drifting farther apart every day. Their aims 
“Reckless!” His father is repeating it to |in life are so unlike. Rather, while Wall is 
himself that very hour seated by himself, relig- | entering with enthusiasm upon his profession, 
ws paper lying unread on his knee, as he thinks | Burleson seems caught in an eddy of the cur- 
t over, hisheadin his bosom. ‘Yes, reckless | rent at the outset, not a particle of enthusi- 
_[ know of no other word—and it lies in the | asm, sneering at all idea of it, circling passive- 
heart; more so than when he came home; | ly round and round, as he himself languidly 
more so every day. No purpose, no conception | acknowledges it, a bubble, a straw — neither 
f a purpose in life! Even Nan, here, has—| making, nor having the least intention, or even 
poor thing !—a set purpose in life: to get mar- | desire, to make any effort in any direction. 
ried. Even if it was money only, or distinction | Nor is it of any use to attempt arousing any 
at the bar. I would be willing, even, to see | ambition in him. 
him go into politics—dirty puddle! Hemight,| ‘ Edward, I have set my heart upon your be- 
it least, have the purpose of gratifying his mo- | coming a thoroughly competent lawyer,” his fa 
ther and myself!” ther had said to him one day in the bank, “I 
And the banker puzzles painfully over the | have large tracts of lands in the West. The 
matter, as the most complex by far of all the | titles to some of these are in a complicated con- 
business affairs which have ever come before | dition—some of the lands are actually in litiga- 


himself. 


him as yet. tion. Besides, the bank has continual matter 
Il. | outstanding needing the attention of a lawyer, 


Hoppleton remarks one day: ‘‘So that young | and of a good lawyer at that. I can throw a 
Mr. Wall has got back from the city.” large practice, too, from others into your hands, 
‘Oh yes, of course!” poor Issells growls to | If you wish to gratify me you will go to work 
his wife in comment thereon, as he disrobes | with a will.” 
himself for bed. ‘*Common people like me| It was a great deal for the bank president to 
must stay at home and slave. No visiting about | say. A man of few words, he meant every 
among cities for them. Ofcourse! Working | syllable of it. ‘The relation between them was 
their fingers to the bone, hardly making a mis- | rather that between two gentlemen of the same 
erable living at that. But preachers? Of | standing in society than of father and son. <Any 
course! They are the lords of the land, ten- | thing like tenderness of feecling—any manifest- 
lollar-a-yard broadcloth, traveling to cities, | ation of it, at least—was foreign to the nature 
eat fine dinners, get tremendous salaries of | of either. A good deal of cast iron and cold 
thousands of dollars and all. Religion? Yes, | steel is essential to the constitution of a first- 
a blessed thing, as they call it, to them, no | class business-man. And the father had grown, 
doubt! Of course!” in conducting his affairs, sternly accurate in his 
Fifty times a day come the words from Issells’s | very emotions. ‘There is something in numer- 
mouth, ‘‘ Of course!” Very much like poor Mr. | als, in the process of calculation, extremely 
Merkes, he has established it as the law of things | frosty and petrifying to a man. The faculty 
that he is to be wronged, while all the rest of | of a college always give the first honor of a 
men are to be favored. If his iron burns him, | graduating class to the best mathematician. 
his shears grow dull, a customer grumbles, a | Very wisely; he is the man, in most colleges, 
shutter creaks, his wife complains, his stove | who delivers the Latin or Greek salutatory on 
smokes, rule or chalk are not at hand when | Commencement-day ; he attains the first honor, 
wanted, whatever wrong he endures, forever | but the process thereto freezes him from the 
being wronged, it comes to his lips instantly, | very centre of his heart till his color has fled, 
“Of course!” To injure him is the natural | his eyes become glassy, his lips blue—a dead 
and invariable order of the universe! If light- | language is the only one for him to express him- 
ning were to strike through his window, and |selfin. It is Mr. Burleson’s piety which keeps 
harm him only to the extent of melting his | his heart warm. He is deeply and sincerely, 
lump of wax, he would have said, ‘‘Of course!” | because understandingly, pious; and it is just 
To be cruelly injured in some way all the time | this piety, burning an unextinguished and in- 
is Nature’s first law in reference to him! extinguishable fire at the centre of the man, 
Almost before Mr. Ramsey knows that he is | which arrests and keeps back the process of 
vack from the city Charles is down at the old | congealment. Hence the importance he justly 
gentleman’s shoe store to see him. He has | attaches to his accurate family worship, morn- 
learned—xn easy lesson—to love the good old | ing and night; to his exact attendance on the 
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Wednesday night prayer-meeting, which he 
prizes as a sort of Sabbath hour in the centre 
of the week; to the Sabbath-day itself. These 
he prizes as the Arctic traveler does the sea- 
sons of food and fire by which alone life is 
maintained amidst the atmosphere and the ice- 
bergs of the pole, for their calculable, practical 
use. Now Edward has all the business faculty 
of his father, and more. He has actual talent. 
And he has naturally a larger heart, too, than 
his father. Who does not know that it is there- 
in that the mainspring of a man is coiled? And 
just in his heart is the defect, the lack, which 
ruins the whole man, 

While his father speaks to him now, standing 
at his desk, his back to his son, and pausing 
not a moment, apparently, from writing as he 
speaks, that son is sitting idly before the fire, 
smoking languidly, a newspaper upon his knee. 
A cigar his father abhorred as something al- 
together unbusiness-like. Edward Burleson 
smoked none the less—rather the more—on 
this account. Not that he was particularly 
fond of smoking. He smoked listlessly, just 
when it came to hand—has no settled thought 
or feeling even in regard to that. He would 
not even dislike Josiah Evers as he does if it 
required any exertion to do so. He now con- 
siders his father’s remark very much as if Bug 
had made it instead. 

“T never knew a lawyer in my life,” he re- 
plies at last, speaking as much to himself as to 
his father, ‘‘who was not a scoundrel. The 
better lawyer he is, so much the more desperate 
a villain. To sell one’s intellect and reading 
to the highest bidder—one’s power to make 
people laugh and to make people ery to the | 
scamp that can pay most money for it! Dirty 
work! Humph! one’s power of sarcasm, one’s 
ability to quote the poets, for sale at so much! 
To keep one’s conscience, too, on hire, as that 
drunken Isham down there at the livery-stable | 
does a horse—any man, gentleman or black- | 
leg, so he has the money, can mount and ride 
through dust or mire in whatever direction he 
pleases. Thank you, not if I can help it; at 
least not till I must!” 

**You do not mean what you says We will 
speak about it again,” is all the reply the elder 
Burleson, after quite a pause, makes to this, 
and writes steadily on, his son resuming as 
coolly cigar and newspaper. 

And so it was when he conversed with his | 
old college friend instead. Whatever was the 
topic, it was becoming the habit of his life to 
indulge only in disparagement, caviling, con- | 
tempt. ‘* Although I don’t care a cent how it 
is, or, in fact, what it is,” was his usual conclu- 
sion. And the young minister did care de- | 
cidedly in regard to every thing—was full of 
plan and purpose—hopeful and active: would 
not have died for a great deal. 

**You can never do me a greater kindness, 
one for which I will be more thankful, than to 
tell me of any defect I have as a minister or as 
a man,” he said, being so young, to Burleson 


one night during a long conversation. 
heart is set upon succeeding in my profes 
I am eager to know how to do so—what 


rect. I'll tell you,” he continued, warmly. , 
Burleson. ‘‘ We'll make a bargain, Only 
me frankly every thing you see wrong in 
even in the least—and I will do the same ; 
you. It will be like the wrestlers and } 

in the Olympian games: 


} 


don't spare me, a 
won't spare you; and so we will mutually 
velop each other into larger men.” j 

** Many thanks, I believe not,” replied B 
leson, coldly. ‘*I know my faults alread, 
| great deal better than you do. But then 
have no intention of correcting them. § 
ceed? I don’t want to succeed. Why sh 
1?” 

And so it was; 


the friends seemed changi 
their identity. 


The removal of Wall from t 
Seminary was as the bringing a plant out of 
close room into the sunshine and the open air 
He had risen into a newer and larger, a n 

genial and healthful life from the first. 
had increased in stature and weight, in ¢ 

and cheerfulness and energy. 


He was, und 
the influence of a powerful motive within, st: 
ily assimilating himself and adapting himselt 
to the living, breathing world in which lay 
life’s work. A very unfinished man yet, v¢ 
We humbly entreat you, dear reader, do 1 
regard Mr. Ramsey, to whom we return for a 
moment, as a bore. 


His species on earth a 
too few to be esteemed such—interesting ra: 
ties rather. Besides, the angels hovering ov 
him may have looked at each other occasional 
ly with a smile at some of his ways; but that 


| they are far more interested in just such tha 


over many a king or queen, to say nothing of 
blood and thunder hero roaring over the stag 
of life, I have no more doubt than I have of 
my own existence or of theirs, 

“Ah! back again? Glad to see you!” says 
Mr. Ramsey to Charles, as he enters his store 
that afternoon. ‘* How you have improved dur- 
ing your trip! If you go on you'll soon be your 
uncle over again. You had such a squinched- 
up look when you first came home from the 
Seminary I almost despaired of you.” 

**You must not say any thing against the 
Seminary, Mr. Ramsey,” says Wall, radiant 
with health and high spirits. ‘‘It has been 
the training school of thousands, who owe all 
they have done in the world, under God, to it. 


| Suppose the students occasionally overstudy 


themselves there, get into monastic habits, have 
a touch of the dyspepsia—these are small evils 
to the immense advantages they derive. Even 
these they soon rub off in mingling afterward 


with the world. And, besides, these objections 


to seminary life are being removed by new ar- 


rangements—gymnasiums and the like.” 

“‘T don't know,” says old Mr. Ramsey, shak- 
ing his head as he leans with his back against 
the counter. ‘‘I am old-fashioned in my no- 
tions, I dare say; but the good old plan of hav- 
ing the candidates study under actual pastors, 
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engaging activ ely in alam pi ume suc ch as 
visiting the sick, holding } prayer-meetings around 
_things of that kind. With the exception of 
your une le, if there’s a minister of our denom- 
ination that isn’t more or less an invalid, I don't 
know him. However, I won ‘t insist. They are 
even getting to wear their beards now! Ah, 
It may be right. But tell me some- 


well! 
thing about the city and all you saw.” 

“T am letting mine grow,” said Wall, color- 
ing a little at the allusion to his bearded face, 
“to secure my throat from bronchitis. It is 
God that planted it, you know, Mr. Ramsey.” 
In fact, any one of his old professors in the 
Seminary would have been obliged to bring 
wn his spectacles from forehead to nose, and 
) have looked long and carefully through them 
even at that, to have recognized their thin, pale- 
faced, closely-shaven graduate in the bronzed, 
bearded, and—getting to be—burly youth who 
now stands full of life and ardor before Mr. 
Ramsey. ‘‘I thought you would like to hear 
about the city,” says Wall, seating himself on 
the low sofa upon which customers sat to try 
on shoes, ‘*and I came down as soon as I could 
get away from home. And nowI hardly know 
where to begin.” 

“Well,” says Mr. Ramsey, “‘ how did you 
like the members of the church ?” 

“T hardly know how to answer,” says his 
companion. ‘*‘To see them—the men, I mean 
—in their offices and stores, along the wharves | 
and streets, ordering their clerks and porters 
about, they seem to a stranger—the officers of 
the church and all—to be as worldly-minded, 
as shrewd in a trade, as eager and as earthly, 
as furious in the race for riches as any body. 
No time for religious talk, or even thought, 
bales and boxes, hogsheads and drays, 


among 
steamers coming in and going out. 
depressing influence on me at first. How is it 
possible, I thought, for a man to keep the flame 
of religion alive in his heart amidst this deluge 
of worldliness! How can an Enoch, even, re- 
ally walk with God, mingled so all the week in 
this crowd and crush and hurly-burly of men ?” 

‘**No, you are wrong!” said the elder Chris- 
ian, gravely. ‘‘ Piety is not as weakiy a thing 
as that. It isn’t a taper flame liable to be 
puffed out by any chance breeze, It is a liv- 
ing principle—when it exists at all—infinitely 
stronger than any thing else. It is put by God 
ina man’s bosom a real thing, a hearty thing, 
a strong thing—a vast deal stronger than any 
thing else it meets along the streets or any 
where else! Provided a man is in his duty,” 
says Mr. Ramsey, with warmth, standing up 
from the counter as he speaks. ‘In the morn- 
ing let him realize all the perils of the day be- 
fore him, with hearty distrust of himself; let 
him then ask the Good Spirit to be in him in 
all His power all day; and then let him go 
along the path God has given him with a bold 
front and a firm foot, whether it leads through 
the thick of a crowd or of a battle. Watch and 
pray always, of course; but for a man to creep 
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}and forever !’ 


It had a} 





out of his house fearfull y in the morning, and 
go timidly, as if walking on eggs, all day, slow 
and trembling, hardly daring to look around, 
or to open his mouth, or to lift his hand, or to 
raise his foot—what is it?” says Mr. Ramsey, 
warmly. ‘It isn’t distrust of himself so much 
as it’s distrust of God’s Spirit in a man to help 
him. A man can’t distrust himself too much, 
but he can’t trust God in him too much, so that 
he clings to God—sees that he does nothing to 
offend Him. I am an old man myself—a poor, 
feeble one—but I do like to see a manly piety, 
a healthful, fearless piety, going on its great 
errand like the sunshine every where — into 
ships and steamboats, grog-shops, gambling- 
highways, hedges—every where after 

General Likens and I had a long talk 
Bob Long was there too, and gave 

Somehow preachers, some of 


houses, 
people. 
over it once, 

us fis views. 
the best Christians too, ain’t manly enough! 

Bob said: ‘Too womanish, creeping, fearful 

like! We ain't ashamed of George Washing- 
ton. Them Meggar boys are bold as brass for 
Andrew Jackson. If we were only as open and 
bold every where for Christ, now! He’s a liv- 
you know, our real President, now 
I never thought of it so till 
then. We Christians live too much inside our 
own little circle, afraid almost to peep over our 
church-pale : go out— 
abroad—every where! I don’t care if it’s up to 
the highest place among men; if a heart beats 
there, there we must climb to carry that heart 
the Gospel! And I don’t care if it is the deep- 
est and dirtiest ditch in the world, down at the 
bottom, under the mud and filth, if there’s a 
soul there to be saved, there’s our business to 
be. I don’t mean ministers, I mean laymen 
too—all of us!” 

And faithfully did Mr. Ramsey practice what 
he preached. Did angels smile or did they 
weep to see the persistent way in which he ar- 
gued, for instance, and pled and wept even for 
and with Josephs, the Jew clothes-seller next 


ing man, 





we must go out more 


door? To the Hebrew it was less than the 
buzzing of a fly. Were it possible, Josephs 
would have unhesitatingly sold the Saviour 
over again; not a fibre in him conscious of 


any sensation beyond that involved in selling 


his very inferior goods at his very superior 
prices! And Mr. Ramsey knew it all, but 
clung to Josephs still. The Saviour was of 
| Josephs’s very race; he could not forget that. 

Young Mr. Wall had often conversed with 


Mr. Ramsey. He well knew Mr. Ramsey's 
favorite theme; he had led the conversation 
expressly to draw him out. In fact, the new 


healthfulness and compass and energy of his 
religious ideas were owing only less to Mr. 
Ramsey, John, and the rest on the one side, 


than to Mr. Merkes on the other. 

Now here is a man, said Wall to himself, as 
he sat on the sofa, looking up at his friend, 
who is really nothing but a weakly, aged keep- 
er of a little shoe store in a village. But see 
how his religion elevates and expands and ani- 
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ful motives and lofty aims and sublime views! 
Even in this frail old man one can detect the 
folded wings and the infinite ardor of the fu- 
ture angel. And Burleson, naturally so far 
grander than he in body, intellect, heart, this 
moment, in comparison with him, wiggles a 
tadpole in a mud-pond an inch across ! 

But Mr. Ramsey gives his young friend no 
time for reverie; he wants to know more about 
the city. 

“Only,” he says, ‘‘ never think there’s any 
thing in business necessarily hostile, at least 
certainly ruinous, to a man’s religion. Yon 
understand me: every thing in this world is 
dead set against that, of course. What I am 
trying to say is that the religion in a man may 
be, can be, must be, an overmatch for the whole 
world, our own wicked hearts, the evil one him- 
self! Our wicked heart? the Spirit lives in it 
constantly to keep it down. Satan? ‘Thou 
shalt tread upon the lion and adder: the young 
lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under 
feet,’ says Scripture. The world ? ‘Whosoever 
is born of God overcometh the world!’ No,” 
continued Mr. “In these 
last days, when all the world is to be saved 
by Christian people, there’s no earthly use for 
feeble, creeping, whimpering Christians, ever- 
lastingly limping along, taiking about, think- 
ing about, working after, praying about nothing 
else but their own miserable ailments, body and 
That might do in old times. What is 
wanted now is large, strong men, forgetting 
themselves and working for God — Luthers, 
Knoxes, Wesleys, and the like!” 

But good Mr. Ramsey is a little ashamed 
of having so engrossed the conversation. On 
every other theme he is as mute as a mouse. 
And he has no more to say except to draw out 
Charles in regard to the city. 

It seems to me, that gentleman pauses long 
enough to say to himself, General Likens, even 
his wife too, Mr. Long, John—all sound upon 
much the same key. Myuncle? Yes, therein 
lies the explanation. 

And so Charles proceeds to tell of the teas 
he assisted to drink while in the city, of the 
dinners he was invited to, of the luxury and 
wealth and all that. And then he tells of the 
Parsonage. In passing that stately structure 


Ramsey, warmly. 


soul, 


one day with Mr. Jacob Langdon that gentle- | 


man had, in a purely incidental way, proposed 
that they should look in a moment. By a sin- 


gular.coincidence, too, Mr. Langdon happened | 


to have all the keys of the edifice in his pockets. 


entered the front-door into the hall paved with 
encaustic tiles, and furnished with a hat-stand 
which was itself a wonder of art. From thence 
they visited the basement, with its kitchen so 
admirably furnished, and servants’ chambers 
considerably larger and finer than Wall's room 
in the Seminary. All the little arrangements, 
too, for wood and water and laundry, were kind- 


mates him! What a glorious religion it is | 
which gives, even to the humblest, such power- | 


| house for safer keeping just now. 
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ly explained by Mr. Langdon. Then they mus 
visit the neat brick stavie. ‘*Ah! ves, that 
the pastor's carriage,” Mr. Langdon explaine 
of an exceedingly neat vehicle therein, “ry 
horses are at the livery-stable while we haye , 
pastor. Splendid ani.nals they are, too. f; 
as fiddles, gentle as kittens.” And so the, " 
into the back-yard, with its latticed sump 
house and child's swing and grounds well sto, kei 
with all shrubbery, among which wound gray 
walks. Thence into the house again. Dining. 
room handsomely furnished, side-board, “Phar, 
in bank,” Mr. Langdon explains; ‘china 
see,” he adds, opening the door of the china. ( 
closet on one side. Yes; chairs, extensjo; I 
table, carpet, paintings on the wall—all in keep. s 
ing. Then up stairs into the second -stor 
** Only bedrooms,” says Mr. Langdon, opening 
the door of each wide enough for his e« mpan 
to see how noble and complete are all the fur- 
nishings thereof. ‘* Linen-closet,” explains the 
guide, touching the porcelain knob of t! 
apartment in passing. ‘‘ Bath~room. 
Mr. Wall, you must look in here a moment. 
You see marble bath, faucets for hot water and 
cold; hooks for clothes; shelves for towels: 
mirror; stand for soaps, perfumes, and su 
things.” And so they pass on. 

** Ah, now, this may interest you,” says Mr. 
Langdon, opening a door of a room off from 
the rest. ‘‘Hold on till I open the shu 
pastor’s study and library, you see. Yes, 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of 


me; 


books 
That writing-table and chair—nice, isn’t it? 
was got up by the ladies. The inkstand is \ 
costly —inlaid with gold; it’s at someb 
Burke } 
sented that; he picked it up somewhere « 
one of his trips to Europe. Fine paint 
that; handsome engravings there —some of 
Burke's gatherings abroad. The fact is 
ought not to leave these things here, only we 
hope to get a pastor before very long. It's 
hardly worth while going up to the attic,” says 
Mr. Langdon, as he passes the stairway leading 
thereto, after leaving the pastor’s study. “It 
is only fitted up as a play-room for the childrer 
when the weather is bad—large enough 
And so they came « 
‘¢ Ah, the parlors!” 


we 


{ 
! 
low? 


dozen youngsters.” 
the ample stairs again. 
says Mr. Langdon, as they reach the hall aga 
‘*Carpets are up now for safe-keeping—finest 
tapestry we could get; those mirrors we are 
afraid to move, too costly to risk breaking. 
Parlor organ, you see, and all the rest!” 

Mr. Wall had been in many city parlors by 


| this time; but these, even in their denuded 
So they ascénded the steps of brown granite, 


condition, rather eclipsed any thing he had 
ever before seen, and he said so, having main 
reference to the size of the rooms, the mould- 
ings of the ceiling, the fresco of the walls. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Langdon, standing in the 
centre of the wide doorway between the pat 
jlors, his hands clasped together beneath his 
| coat-tail, ‘‘we take a pride in it, of course. 
| This is a large city, and there are a good 





man, 


fection 
Altho 
ere an 
out it 
xperieD 
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suppose 


Mr. 7 
width, | 
led do 


gorgeo! 
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many of us to take part in it, some rather 
wealthy than not. Each wishes to contribute 
, tastiest mite to the general object. We 
continually making some improvements. 
Our plan is to obtain as pastor a first-class 
n in every sense of the word—we will have 
other; when we get such we consider that 
can not show him too much respect and 
tion.” 
Ithough the young minister did not say so 





A 
re and then, he certainly thought just this 
out it all: Poor Mr. Merkes is ruined by his 

xperiences so extremely the reverse of all this, 

Only another sort of ruin all this will work to a 

man, he indeed, strong brain, 

stronger heart, strongest piety. 

“And a fine, roomy church they have, I 

suppose ?” asks Mr. Ramsey, at last. 

Mr. Wall describes the church in full, its vast 

width, breadth, height from marble floor to pan- 

eddome. He tells of the pulpit and organ and 
gorgeous pews. He is enthusiastic on the way 
building is perfectly ventilated and _ brill- 
intly lighted from above. ‘‘No portentous 
dow of the minister thrown on the wall be- 
nd him,” explains Mr. Wall; ‘‘ every gesture 
xaggerated and caricatured thereupon for the 

:musement of the younger portion of the audi- 

!” In fact, he rebuilds the church from 
indation to steeple-top before Mr. Ramsey’s 
s in a very substantial and vivid manner. 

[here is no one alive but Mr. Ramsey with 

yhom he would care to enter upon such a de- 

Sesides, it has come on to rain since 

he entered the store. There are no customers 
ming in, and Mr. Ramsey is interested. <A 
tter listener the old gentleman is than Mr. 

Wall himself would have been, had the narra- 
m been made to him instead. The same 

hing told by us is so much more interesting 


unless have, 


ription, 


than when narrated, you sec, by any other. 
The elder Christian is gratified, but not satis- 
fied so far—rather dissatisfied. Therefore the 
young minister proceeds to tell him of the large 
Sabbath-school, its circular seats, its maps, li- 
Mr. Ramsey brightens 


brary, order, singing. 


“i But how about the week-night prayer- 
meeting ?” he asks. Mr. Wall is compelled to 
say that it is not attended at all as could be ex- 
pected, 

“I feared says Mr. Ramsey, with a 
sigh. ‘*And how about the members going 
to the theatre and balls and the like?” he asks, 


” 
so! 


and is compelled to shake his head even more | 


sadly over the reply. 

‘‘And does not this rather contradict what 
you said in regard to the necessary influence 
of business in the city upon piety?” asks his 
companion. 

“Tt is what Christians might be, will be, as 
we draw nearer the Millennium, I was speaking 
of,” he explains. ‘‘ Josiah Evers was in here 
the other day—pity he tries to be a skeptic, on 
the same principle that he wears tight boots— 
to get me to make a pair of shoes he could 
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wear; his boots had almost killed his feet—a 
size too small from the start. And he was 
speaking of the advance of the world in sci- 
ence, art, commerce, civilization,” says Mr. 
Ramsey. ‘‘And he was right,” Mr. Ramsey 
adds. ‘Men have more to do of the kind, 


grander business of the sort to occupy them 
every day. And what I think this: Just 
when locomotives are most numerous and travel 
fastest ; just when all sorts of manufactories are 
on the grandest scale; when crops of all kinds 
are most plentiful; when all kinds of labor-say 
ing machinery are in fullest operation; when 
ships and steamships are swiftest and biggest ; 
when printing-presses are turning out papers 
and books in most abundance—oh, you know 
what I mean,” says Mr. Ramsey, with a ges- 
ture—‘‘ when the business of the globe—world- 


is 


ly business, I mean now—is at its largest and 
most pressing, it is just then that the men in 
whose hands it will be, will be all Christian men 
too, as being the dargest of all men—in their no- 
tions, I mean—bodies, too, I hope. In Millen- 
nial times men will be so Christian, their piety ‘Il 
be of so ingrained and strong a kind, they'll be 
able with their left hand like to hold and man 
age all the vast worldly business of the day, 
while with the right they turn it all for God. 
I have the idea but can’t express it. Only 
don't believe I know any thing,” he added, 
hastily, “‘as to when the Millennium is to come 
and how. I've no patience for any such vision- 
ary notions. I’m only saying what piety will 
be then—ought to be now—what is its nature 
to be!” 

“Tt is almost time for me to go,” says Wall, 
rising; ‘‘and I haven't told you yet any thing 
about Mr. Jones there in the city, and his en- 
terprise.”’ 

** And what is that?” asks Mr. Ramsey, 1 
instinctive interest. So the young minister has 
to tell him at length of white-haired, ruddy- 
faced, indomitable Mr. Jones, Mr. Langdon’s 
clerk, Of how he went out with a colony a 
year ago from the grand church; of their Sab- 
buth-school in the engine-house in the outer 
district of the city; of the preaching therein 
morning and night on Sabbaths ; of their pray- 
er-mecting and tract visitation. It is a long 
story, and Mr. Wall tells the whole of it with 
zest. Had he not been with Mr. Jones as much 
as possible while in the city? Had he not man- 
aged to get off from the parent church often 
enough to attend Sabbath-school and prayer- 
meeting—in fact, to preach for them once or 
twice? Truth to say, it was to him by far the 
most interesting part of his visit to the city— 
Mr. Jones and the new enterprise: And Mr. 
Ramsey is more interested in this than in all 
Mr, Wall has told him yet—much more! 

It is almost dark before he can get 
from Mr. Ramsey. So dark that, as he passes 
Mr. Mack’s cabinet-shop on his way home, he 
would never have recognized that gentleman, 
seated upon the door-step in his shirt-sleeves, 
notwithstanding the drizzle, if he had not made 





away 
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it the new rule of his life never to pass any one 
without recognizing and saluting that individ- 
ual, if in the bounds of possibility. Mr. Merkes 
is his impulse in the direction that is away 
from that gentleman’s example, when he now 
salutes Mr. Mack with a smile—stops, in fact, 
to shake hands, if it is only fora moment. Mr. 
Mack has done a good day’s work—if his work 
would only stay together when he has finished 
it—but he is, if possible, rather fuller of fun 
than when he had, early in the morning, in- 
quired of Issells, opposite, the exact hour at 
which he would prefer he should have a cof- 
fin ready for his—lIssell’s—immediate use. 
**Needn't trouble yourself to give me your 
measure,” he had remarked to the gloomy man. 
“T know my own measure to an inch, and it 
takes just one-ninth, you know, for you.”” Nor 
has Mr. Mack cooled himself in the drizzle to 
such a degree but a spark remains for Mr. 
Wall. He has the instinct of a monkey for fun, 
whoever and whatever turns up. He knows 
exactly where a joke will hit surest and pene- 
trate deepest. He now fits his ready shaft to 
the string: 

** And so Miss John and young Burleson are 
going to make a match of it, I am told, Mr. 
Wali!” 

It strikes as unexpectedly and as deeply 
Mr. Mack can possibly wish! Far more 
than he dreams’ 


as 


so 


THE BISHOPS OF ROME. 


N her faded magnificence Rome still pos- | 
| 


sésses the most imposing of earthly empires. 
She rules over nearly two hundred millions of 
the human race. Her well-ordered army of 
priests, both regular and secular, arrayed almost 
with the precision of a Roman legion, and gov- 
erned by a single will, carry the standard of St. 
Peter to the farthest bounds of civilization, and 
cover the whole earth with a chain of influences 
radiating from the central city. The Pope is 
still powerful in Europe and America, Africa 
and the East. He disturbs the policy of En- 
gland, and sometimes governs that of France ; 
his influence is felt in the revolutions of Mexico 
and the elections of New York. Hemmed in 
by the Greek Church on the eastward, engaged 
in a constant struggle with the Protestantism 
of the north, and trembling for his ancestral 
dominions in the heart of Italy itself, the su- 
preme Pontiff still gallantly summons around 


him his countless priestly legions, and thunders 


from the Vatican the sentiments of the Middle 
Ages. 


As if to maintain before the eyes of mankind | 


a semblance of supernatural splendor, the Popes 
have invented and perfected at Rome a ritual 
more magnificent than was ever known before. 
In the Basilica of St. Peter, the largest and 
most costly building ever erected by man, the 
annual pomp of the Romish ceremonies exceeds 
the powers of description. The gorgeous robes, 
the plaintive music, the assembled throng of 


s1us. 


| of the people; the intellect was enchained | 


} men. 
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princes, cardinals, and priests, the various rites 
designed to paint in living colors the touchi ‘ 
memorials of the Saviour’s life and death, delig : 
or impress the inquisitive and the avvout, A; 
when at length the Holy Father, parent of 
the faithful, appears upon the balcony of ¢; 
Peter's and bestows his blessing upon mankin 
few turn away unaffected by the splendid spec. 
tacle, untouched by the peculiar fascination 
the magnificent Church of Rome. 

Very different, however, in character and ap. 
pearance was that early church which the Po; 
claim to represent. The Jewish Christians ep. 
tered pagan Rome probably about the midd 
of the first century. That city was then ¢} 
capital of the Roman Empire and of the world 
Its population was more than a million: 
temples, baths, and public buildings were st 
complete in their magnificence ; its streets w. 
filled with a splendid throng of senators, priests, 
and nobles ; 
pled luxury; and literature and the fine 
still flourished, although with diminished ]ys- 
tre. But the moral condition of Rome during 
the reigns of Claudius and Nero shocked « 
the unrefined consciences of Juvenal and P 
A cold, dull sensuality pervaded all ranks 


its palaces were scenes of unexan 


spells more gross and foul than the enchant- 
ments of Comus; crime kept pace with sensual 


ity, and the palaces of emperors and senato: 


were stained with horrible deeds that terrifi 


even the hardened sentiment of Rome. At 
| 


length Nero became a raging madman. He 
murdered his mother, his friends, and his kins- 
Seneca and Lucan, the literary glories 
of the age, died at his command. To forget 
his fearful deeds, Nero plunged into wild ex 
He roamed like a bacchanal throug 
the streets of the city; he sang upon the stag 
amidst the dissolute throng of mimics and act 
ors, and his horrible debauchery was mingled 
with a cruelty that almost surpasses belief. 

The people of Rome were little less corrupt 
than their emperor. Honor, integrity, and 
moral purity were mocked at and contemned 
by the degraded descendants of Cicero and Cat 
and the keen satire of Juvenal has thrown 
shameful immortality upon the vicious and 
criminal of his contemporaries. Gain was the 
only aim of the Romans. The husband sold 
his honor, the parent his child, friend betrayed 
friend, wives denounced their husbands to win 
the means of a luxurious subsistence. The 
amusements of the people, too, were well fitted 
to instruct them in licentiousness and crime. 
Thousands of wretched gladiators died in the 
arena to satisfy the Roman thirst for blood; 
gross and licentious pantomimes had supplanted 
on the stage the tragedies of Accius and the 
comedies of Terence; the witty but indecent 
epigrams of Martial were beginning to excite 
the interest of the cultivated, and even the phil 
osophic Seneca, plunged in the luxury of his 
palaces and villas, wrote in vain his defense of 
the matricide of Nero. 
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It was into such a city that the obscure mis-| the reign of this monster St. Peter and St. 
snaries from Jerusalem made their way, about | Paul are believed to have suffered martyrdom 
‘he middle of the first century, bearing to un- | at Rome, and to have been buried in the spots 
happy Rome the earliest tidings of the gospel of now marked by the two noble Basilicas that 
weace, st. Peter is said to have become Bishop | bear their names. 
fRome in the year 42. Amidst the splendid From this period (67) the new and powerful 
rong of consulars, knights, and nobles, he | sect became a constant object of imperial per- 
dered an obscure and unknown stranger. | secution. The Christians were denounced as 
The first Bishop of Rome, clothed in coarse and | the common enemies of mankind. The grossest 
foreign garb and mingling with the lowest class- | crimes, the foulest superstitions, were charged 
sof the people, was scarcely noticed by the dis-| against them. The learned Romans looked 
«lute courtiers of Nero or that literary opposi-| upon them with contempt as a vulgar throng 
n which was inspired by the vigorous honesty | of deluded enthusiasts. Pliny speaks of them 
the satirists and poets. Yet Christianity | with gentle scorn; the wise Trajan and the phil- 
seems to have made swift though silent pro-| osophic Aurelius united in persecuting them ; 
gress. Within thirty years from the death of | and Decius and Diocletian sought to extirpate 
uthor a church had already been gathered | every vestige of the hated creed. Six great 
t Rome, and the simple worship of the early | persecutions are noticed by the historians, from 
(‘hristians was celebrated under the shadow of | that of Nero to that of Maximin and Diocle- 
»Capitol, Their meetings were held in rooms | tian, during which the whole civilized world ey- 
\d private houses in obscure portions of the | ery where witnessed the constancy and resigna- 
ty; the exhortations of the Apostles were | tion of the Christian martyrs. 
ard with eager interest by the lower orders It was the age of martyrdom. An infinite 
fthe Romans ; a new hope dawned upon the | number of novel tortures were devised by the 
pressed and the obscure, and it is said that a | infuriated pagans to rack the bodies of their un- 
ge number of the earlier converts were slaves. | resisting victims. Some were affixed to crosses 
Little is known of the condition of the Church | and left to starve ; some were suspended by the 
t this period, yet we may properly infer that | feet, and hung with their heads downward until 
s congregations were numerous, and that the | they died; some were crushed beneath heavy 
ice of praise and prayer was heard issuing | weights; some beaten to death with iron rods ; 
m many an humble dwelling of the crowded | some were cast into caldrons of blazing oil; 
id dissolute city. Amidst the suouts and | some were thrown, bound, into dungeons to be 
groans of the blood-stained arena, and the wild | eaten by mice ; some were pierced with sharp 
revels of the streets and the palaces, the Jewish | knives; and thousands died in the arena, con- 
teachers inculcated to eager assemblies lessons | tending with wild beasts, to amuse the populace 
f gentleness and love. of Rome. The mildest punishment awarded to 
Suddenly, however, a terrible light is thrown | the Christians was to labor in the sand-pits, or 
pon the condition of the early Church of Rome. | to dig in the distant mines of Sardinia and 
Nero began his famous persecution, and the se- | Spain. Men, women, and children, the noble 
re pen of the historian Tacitus bears witness | convert or the faithful slave, suffered a com- 
the wide and rapid growth of the obscure | mon doom, and were exposed to tortures scarce- 
faith, ‘* The founder of the sect, Christ,” says | ly equaled by the poetic horrors of Dante’s ter- 
» pagan writer, ‘‘ was executed in the reign | rible Inferno. Yet the honors paid to these 
f Tiberius, by the procurator, Pontius Pilate. | early martyrs in a later age were almost as ex- 
rhe pernicious superstition, repressed for a/| travagant as their sufferings had been severe. 
time, burst forth again; not only through Ju-| The city which had been consecrated by their 
a, the birth-place of the evil, but at Rome | tortures deemed itself hallowed by their doom. 
also, where every thing atrocious and base cen- | The sepulchre of eighteen martyrs, sang Pru- 
tres and is in repute.” Rome had lately been | dentius, has made holy the fair city of Sara- 
desolated by a great fire, which Nero was be-| gossa. Splendid churches were built over the 
lieved to have ordered to be kindled in one of | graves of obscure victims; the bones of the 
his moments of insane merriment; and to re- | martyrs were looked upon as the most precious 
moye suspicion from himself the Emperor | relics; they were enchased in gold and covered 
charged the Christians with an attempt to] with jewels; they wrought miracles, healed the 
burn the city. Those first arrested, says Tac- | sick, and brought prosperity and good fortune ; 
itus, confessed their guilt; vast numbers were | and the humblest Christian who had been racked 
put to death; some were clad in the skins of | with sharp knives or hung with his head down- 
wild beasts and were torn to pieces by dogs; ward, in the days of pagan persecution, was 
others were affixed to crosses, and, being cover- | now deified worshiped, and almost adored, 
ed with some inflammable material, were burn- It was during the reign of the early persecu- 
ed at night, in the place of torches, to dispel the | tion that the bishops and the Church of Rome 
darkness, Nero lent his gardens for the hide- | sought, and perhaps found, a refuge in that sin- 
ous spectacle, the populace of Rome crowded to | gular hiding-place—the Catacombs, Beneath 
the novel entertainment, and the Emperor, driv- | the Campagna, immediately around the city, 
ing his own chariot, rode amidst the throng clad | the earth is penetrated by a great number of 
in the garb of a charioteer. In the last year of | galleries or tunnels, running for many miles 
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adios rey surface, and diffic alt of access even 
to those most familiar with them. ‘These nar- 
row passages are now known as the Catacombs, 
and are usually four or six feet wide, and ten 
feet high. They were formed by the Romans 
in getting out sand for cement; and as many 
of the Christians were laborers or slaves, they 
were probably well acquainted with the oppor- 
tunity for concealment offered by these arenaria " 
or sand-pits, where they had often labored at 
their humble toil. When grew 
fierce, and the life of every Christian was in 
the Church of Rome hid itself in the 
IIere, in these dismal passages, 
may still be seen a thousand traces of the suf- 
ferings and the early Christians. 
Here are small chapels cut in the sides of the 
wall of sand, and provided with altars, fonts, 
and episcopal chairs, while abqve the chapel a 
narrow opening 


persecution 


danger, 
Catacombs. 


sorrows of 


is often excavated to the sur- 
face of the earth in order to admit a little light 
or air to the hidden congregation below. Other 
of the Catacombs were used as cem- 
for the burial of the Christian dead. 
Countless tombs are seen rudely excavated in 
the earth, and usually distinguished by an in- 
scription indicating the position and character 
of the deceased. These inscriptions, indeed, 
form one of the most interesting traits of the 
Catacombs, and have been eagerly studied and 
copied by many ardent explorers, They bring 
into clear light the simplicity and fervor of the 
ancient faith, Here are no prayers for the 
dead, no address to the Virgin or the saints, 
Upon one written, ‘‘ He sleeps in 
Christ ;” another, “* May she live in the 
Lord Jesus! Most of the inscriptions dwell 
upon the hope of a better life, and are full of 
resignation and faith. One, 
what gloom and terror the Church maintained 
its existence. ‘‘Oh, mournful time,” it reads, 
‘in which prayer and sacred rites, even in cay- 
erns, afford no protection!” 

The bishops of Rome, with their terrified fol- 
lowers, were now the tenants of a subterranean 
home. ‘They lived among tombs, in darkness 
and confinement, fed upon the scanty food 
brought them by stealth by faithful slaves or 
devoted women. Yet, if we may believe the 
common tradition, but few of the early bishops 
escaped martyrdom. They were pursued into 
the Catacombs, and were often murdered in the 
midst of their congregations. Stephen I., Bish- 
op of Rome, lived many years, it is said, in 
these dismal retreats. Food was furnished him 
from above, and wells and springs are found in 
the Catacombs. At length, however, the pagan 
soldiers traced him to his chapel, while he was 
performing service, and, when he had done, 
threw him back in his episcopal chair and cut 
off his head at a blow. The pagan emperors in 
vain issued decrees forbidding the Christians 
from taking refuge in the Catacombs, and, al- 
though death was decreed to every one who 
was found there, these endless labyrinths were 
always thickly peopled. Ladies of rank hid in 
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ra Pass pits and were fed by their 
maids; the rich and the poor found a co nt 
safety in the recesses of the earth. 
heathen the 

would sometimes block up the passage 
sand, and then escape to some distant pay: 
the labyrinth where the persecutors did n 
ture to follow them, 

Long afterward, when all necessity for ys 
them had forever passed away, the Catacor 
were still looked upon with singular venerat 
by the Roman Christians as the scene of 
a martyrdom and the home of the pers 
Church, Here they would often assen 
celebrate their holiest rites, surrounded | 


soldiers approached 


m 


} 


tombs of bishops and presbyters, and s 


from the world in the gloom of a subt 
darkness. St. Jerome relates that it 
custom when a young student at Rome t 

der on Sundays to the ny 

by his pious friends, descend into a deep ¢ 
amidst the cultivated fields near the « 
enter by a path of winding steps the hall 
abode of the martyrs. His pious pilgrin 
represents, no doubt, the common practi: 
the Christians of his time. But as cent 
passed away the ancient usage was neglect 
until at length even the very existence of 1 
Catacombs was forgotten, It was only ren 
bered that in the early ages the Christians 
hidden in their cemeteries, and that the ] 
had once been forced to seek shelter 

the dead. In the year 1578 Rome was st 

by the intelligence that an ancient Christian 
cemetery had been discovered, extending 

a subterranean city around and 
Salarian Way. ‘The Roman antiquarians 
artists crowded to the spot, explored wit! 

est devotion the crumbling labyrinth, copic 
numerous inscriptions, traced the mould 
sculptures or the faded pictures upon the walls, 
and revived the memory of the forgotten Chur 
of the Catacombs. 

During this period of persecution and c 
tempt the bishops of Rome gave little promis 
of that spiritual and temporal grandeur to whic! 
they afterward attained. They are nearly los 
to history ; a barren list of names is almost all 
that we Yet the of tl 
writings of Hyppolytus has lately thrown some 
new light upon the characters of several of the 
early bishops, and serves to show that the rulers 
of the Church were not always selected wit 
discretion. Bishop Victor was stern, haughty, 
and overbearing; his successor, Zephyrinus, 
feeble, ignorant, avaricious, and venal. But 
the next bishop, who ruled from 219 to 223, w: 
even less reputable than his predecessors, Cal- 
listus, in early life, had been a slave in the fam- 
ily of Carpop horus, a wealthy Christian w! 
was employed in the Emperor's household 
His master established Callistus as a banker in 
a business quarter of the city, and his bank was 
soon filled with the savings of prudent Chris 
tians and the property of widows and orphans. 
Callistus made away with the funds intrusted 


Catacombs, accor 


beneath 


possess, discovery 














+o his care, and, being called to account, fled 
from Rome. He was seized, brought back to 
she city, and condemned to hard labor in the 
public work-house. His master, however, ob- 
rained his release, forgave his offense, and em- 
loved him in collecting moneys which Callistus 
»retended were due him. Soon after the de- 
faulting banker was arrested for some new of- 
and was condemned to be scourged and 
He was 


transported to the mines of Sardinia. 

vain relieved from his sentence through the 
‘nfluence of powerful friends, returned to Rome, 
and became the favorite and counselor of the 
feeble Bishop Zephyrinus. When the latter 
lied Callistus succeeded him in the episcopal 
hair, and thus a public defaulter, snatched 
from the work-house and the mines, became 
the head of the Roman Church. 

Inthe last great persecution under Diocletian 

the bishops of Rome probably fled once more 
tothe Catacombs. Their churches were torn 
lown, their property confiscated, their sacred 
writings destroyed, and a vigorous effort was 
made te extirpate the powerful sect. But the 
effort was vain. Constantine soon afterward 
became Emperor, and the Bishop of Rome 
emerged from the Catacombs to become one 
of the ruling powers of the world. This sud- 
den change was followed by an almost total loss 
of the simplicity and purity of the days of per- 
secution. Magnificent churches were erected 
by the Emperor in Rome, adorned with images 
and pictures, where the Bishop sat on a lofty 
throne, encircled by inferior priests, and per- 
forming rites borrowed from the splendid cere- 
monial of the pagan temple. The Bishop of 
Rome became a prince of the empire, and lived 
ina style of luxury and pomp that awakened 
the envy or the just indignation of the heathen 
writer, Marcellinus. The Church was now en- 
riched by the gifts and bequests of the pious 
and the timid; the Bishop drew great revenues 
from his farms in the Campagna and his rich 
plantations in Sicily ; he rode through the streets 
of Rome in a stately chariot and clothed in 
gorgeous attire; his table was supplied with a 
profusion more than imperial; the proudest 
women of Rome loaded him with lavish dona- 
tions, and followed him with their flatteries and 
attentions; and his haughty bearing and pro- 
fuse luxury were remarked upon by both pagans 
and Christians as strangely inconsistent with 
the humility and simplicity enjoined by the faith 
which he professed. 

The bishopric of Rome now became a splen- 
did prize, for which the ambitious and unprin- 
cipled contended by force or fraud. The Bish- 
op was elected by the clergy and the populace 
of the city, and this was the only elective of- 
fice at Rome. Long deprived of all the rights 
of freemen, and obliged to accept the senators 


and consuls nominated by the emperors, the | 


Romans seemed once more to have regained a 
new liberty in their privilege of choosing their 
bishops. They exercised this right with a vio- 
lence and a factious spirit that showed them to 
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be unworthy of possessing it. On an election 
day the streets of Rome were often filled with 
bloodshed and riot. The rival factions assailed 
each other with blows and weapons. Churches 
were garrisoned, stormed, sacked, and burned: 
and the opposing candidates, at the head of 
their respective parties, more than once assert- 
ed their spiritual claims by force of arms, 
About the middle of the fourth century the 
famous Trinitarian controversy swept over the 
world, and lent new ardor and bitterness to the 
internal contests of the Church of Rome. The 
Emperor Constantius was an Arian, and had 
filled all the eastern sees with the prelates of 
his own faith. His adversary, the rigorous 
Athanasius, fled to Rome, and had there thrown 
the spell of his master-mind over pope and peo- 
ple. But Constantius was resolved to crush the 
last stronghold of Trinitarianism. Pope Libe- 
rius, won by the favors or terrified at the threats 
of the Emperor, at first consented to a con- 
demnation of the doctrine of Athanasius. But 
soon the mental influence of the great Alexan- 
drian proved more powerful than the material 
impulse of Constantius. Liberius recanted, 
proclaimed the independence of the Roman 
see, and launched the anathemas of the Church 
against all who held Arian opinions, and even 
against the Emperor himself. All Rome rose 
in revolt in defense of its bishop and its creed ; 
but the unhappy Liberius was seized at night, 
by the orders of the enraged Constantius, and 
carried away in exile to the shores of cold and 
inhospitable Thrace. He refused with 
tempt the money sent him by the Emperor to 
pay the expenses of his journey. ‘‘ Let him 
keep it,” said he to the messengers, ‘‘ to pay his 
Do you presume to offer me alms as 


con- 


soldiers. 
if I were a criminal ?” he exclaimed. 


' 


“ Away! 
first become a Christian!” 

Two years of exile in barbarous Thrace, and 
the dread of a worse doom, seem to have shaken 
the resolution of the Pope. The Emperor, too, 
had taken a still more effectual means of as- 
sailing the authority of his rebellious. subject. 
Felix, an anti-pope, had been appointed at 
Rome, elected by three eunuchs, and Liberius 
now consented to renounce his communion with 
Athanasius. His people, and particularly the 
rich and noble women of Rome, had remained 
faithful to their exiled bishop, and as he enter- 
ed the city a splendid throng came forth to 
meet him, and welcomed him with a triumphal 
procession. Felix, the anti-pope, fled before 
him, but soon afterward returned, and it is said 
that the streets, the baths, and the churches 
were the scenes of a fierce struggle between the 
rival factions. Rome was filled with bloodshed 
and violence, until at last Liberius triumphed, 
and closed his life in peace upon the throne of 
St. Peter. 

His death was the signal for new disorders, 
and two opposing candidates, Damasus and Ur- 
sicinus, contended for the papal chair. The 
latter having occupied, with his adherents, the 
Julian Basilica, Damasus, at the head of a mob 
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of charioteers, the hackmen of Rome, and a wild 
throng of the lowest of the people, broke into the 
sacred edifice and encouraged a general massa- 
cre of its defenders. 
asus assembled a force composed of gladia 


On another occasion Dam- 
tors, 
charioteers, and laborers, armed with clubs, 
swords, and axes, and stormed the church of 
S. Maria Maggiore, where a party of the rival 
faction had intrenched themselves, and massa- 
cred one hundred and sixty persons of both sex- 
The contest raged for a long time. An- 
other frightful massacre took place in the church 
of St. Agnes ; the civil powers in vain interfered 
to check the violence of the pious factions, and 
at length the Emperor was obliged to appoint a 
heathen prefect for the city, who, by his severe 
impartiality, reduced the Christians to concord. 
Damasus, stained with bloodshed and raging 
with evil passions, was firmly seated on the 
episcopal throne, and seems to have obtained 
the admiration and the support of his contem- 
porary, the impetuous St. Jerome. 

In the mean time the magnificent city was 
still divided between the pagans and the Chris- 
tians. A large part of the population still clung 
to the ancient faith. Many of the wealthiest 
citizens and most of the old aristocracy still 
sacrificed to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, and 
looked with scorn upon the fierce enthusiasts 


es, 


who had filled Rome with violence and disor- 
der. In one street the pagan temple, rising in 
severe majesty, was filled with its pious wor- 
shipers, performing rites and ceremonies as 
ancient as Numa; in the next the Christian 
3asilica resounded with the praises of the tri- 
une God. On one side the white-robed priest 
led the willing victim to the altar, and inspect- 
ed the palpitating entrails; on the other the 
Christian preacher denounced in vigorous ser- 
mons the follies. of the ancient superstition. 
The contest, however, did not continue long. 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, enforced the con- 
demnation of paganism, and the last marks of 
respect were withdrawn from those tutelar dei- 
ties who had so long presided over the destinies 
of Rome. 

The fourth century brought important changes 
in the condition of the bishops of Rome. Itis a 
singular trait of the corrupt Christianity of this 
period that the chief characteristic of the emi- 
nent prelates was a fierce and ungovernable 
pride. Humility had long ceased to be num- 
bered among the Christian virtues. The four 
great rulers of the Church, the Bishop of 
Rome, and the Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, were engaged in a 
constant struggle for supremacy. Even the 
inferior bishops assumed a princely state, and 
surrounded themselves with their sacred courts. 
The vices of pride and arrogance descended to 
the lower orders of the clergy; the Emperor 
himself was declared to be inferior in dignity 
to the simple presbyter, and in all public en- 
tertainments and ceremonious assemblies the 
proudest layman was expected to take his place 
below the haughty churchman. As learning 
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declined and the world sank into a new } 
barism, the clergy elevated themselves jnt 
ruling caste, and were looked upon as h; 
vine by the rude Goths and the degraded 
mans. It is even said that the pagan nat 
of the West transferred to the priest and ny 
the same awe-struck reverence which the, 
been accustomed to pay to their Druid te: 
The Pope took the place of their C) 
Druid, and was worshiped with idolatrous 
votion; the meanest presbyter, however vic; 
and degraded, seemed, to the ignorant sayag 
a true messenger from the skies. 

At Rome, the splendid capital, still untou 
by the Goth, the luxury and pride of the pric 
ly caste had risen to a kind of madness, 
stead of healing the wounded conscience or ny 
istering to the sick and the poor, the fashiong 
presbyter or deacon passed his time in visit 


wealthy widows and extracting rich gifts an 


ers. 


legacies from his superstitious admirers, , 
clerical fop of the period of Pope Damasus 
is thus described by the priestly Juvenal, s: 
Jerome: “ His chief care is to see that his d 
is well perfumed, that his sandals fit close to | 
feet; his hair is crisped with a curling-pin; | 
fingers glitter with rings; he walks on tip-t 
through the streets lest he may splash hims 
with the wet soil, and when you see him abr 
you would think him a bridegroom rather t 

a priest.” *¢ Both deacons and presby ters, 
claims the monastic Jerome, “strive for t 
vor of women ;” and were, no doubt, in sear: 
wealthy and high-born wives among the g1 
est families of Rome. The first era of suc: 
ful Christianity, indeed, was more luxurious a1 
corrupt than had been that of Augustus or 7 
berius. The bishop lived in imperial pomp, t 
lower orders of the clergy imitated his license ar 
his example ; the people were sunk in sup 
tion and vice; when suddenly a terrible purif 
tion—a baptism of fire and blood—came uj 
the guilty city. 

This was no less than the total destruction 
of that costly fabric of civilization, the Roma: 
Empire, which had been erected by the labors 
and sufferings of so many statesmen, warriors, 
philosophers, and had seemed destined to con- 
trol foreyer the future of Europe and mankind. 
The northern races now descended upon the 
southern and gained an easy victory. Know] 
edge ceased to be power, the intellectual sunk 
before the*material, and the cultivated Romans 
showed themselves to have wholly lost the fac- 
ulty of self-defense—an example of national de- 
cay so often repeated in history that one can 
scarcely assert with confidence that any people 
is to remain exempted from it forever. A few 
thousand Goths or Huns were now more than a 
match for countless hosts of Romans; they 
swept away the feeble defenders of Greece, 
Italy, and Gaul with the same ease that has 
since marked the progress of the British in 
Hindostan and Pizarro in Peru. The 
ages blotted great cities from existence, re- 
stored vast tracts of cultivated country to its 


sav- 














arly wildness, and forced European intellect 


in anew its slow progress toward su- 





remacy. 
XN ) part of the civilized world suffered more 
-everely than its capital, Alaric entered Rome 
shted by the flames of its finest quarters ; Gen- 
swept away almost its entire population. 
Famine, pestilence, and war fell upon the Eter- 
1 City. The numbers of its people decreased 
: one million to less than fifty thousand! A 
lague-stricken and impoverished citizens 
ered amidst its vast and still splendid 
s; the elegant and licentious priest, the 
gh-born women, the men of letters, the lux- 
jous nobles, and the factious people had been 
rried away into slavery, or had died of 
-plague or famine; and the Christian fathers, 
when they would convey to their auditors a 
lear conception of the Judgment-day, the 
inal dissolution of all things earthly, would 
mpare it to the fate of Rome. 
The bishops of Rome, during this eventful 
riod, became the protectors and preservers 
f the city. Their sacred office was still re- 
pected by the Arian Goths and Vandals; the 
ge revenues of the Church were applied to 
providing food for the starving people; and it 
s possible that suffering and humiliation had 
mee more awakened something of the purity 
f early Christianity in the minds of both priest 
und laity. The bishops, too, were sometimes 
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the victims of wars or civil convulsions, Pope 
John, imprisoned as a traitor by the Ostrogoth- 
ic King Theodoric, languished and died in con 
fnement. Silverius was deposed, exiled, and 


perhaps murdered, by that meekest of heroes, | 


Belisarius, to gratify his imperious wife An 
tonina. The successor of St. Peter was rudely 
summoned to the Pincian Palace, the military 
juarters of Belisarius, In the chamber of the 
mqueror sat Antonina on the bed with her pa 
ient husband at her feet. ‘* What have we 
ne to you, Pope Silverius,” exclaimed the im 
perious woman, “that you should betray us to 
the Goths?” In an instant the pall was rent 
from the shoulders of the unhappy Pope, he was 
hurried into another room, stripped of his dress 


ind clothed in the garb of a simple monk, and his | 


leposition was proclaimed to the clergy of Rome. 


He was afterward given up to the power of his | 


rival and successor, Vigilius, who banished him 
to the island of Pandataria, and is supposed to 
have finally procured his death, 

Stained with crime, a false witness and a 


murderer, Vigilius had obtained his holy office | 


through the power of two profligate women who 
now ruled the Roman world. Theodora, the 
dissolute wife of Justinian, and Antonina, her 
devoted servant, assumed to determine the faith 
and the destinies of the Christian Church. Vi- 
gilius failed to satisfy the exacting demands of 
his casuistical mistresses; he even ventured to 
differ from them upon some obscure points of 
doctrine. His punishment soon followed, and 
the Bishop of Rome is said to have been dragged 
through the streets of Constantinople with a 
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rope around his neck, to have been imprisoned 





in a common dungeon and fed on bread and 
water. The papal chair, filled by such un- 
worthy occupants, must have sunk low in the 
popular esteem, had not Gregory the Great, to- 
ward the close of the sixth century, revived the 
dignity of the office. 

Gregory was a Roman, of a wealthy and il- 
lustrious family, the grandson of Pope Felix I 





Learned, accomplish« a fine speaker, a sin- 


cere Christian, in his youth he eclipsed all his 


| contemporaries, was distinguished in the de 


bates of the Senate, and finally became the gov- 
ernor of Rome. The Emperor, when he visited 
Constantinople, treated him with marked con 
fidence, and honors and emoluments seemed to 
have been showered upon the young Roman 
with no stinted hand. He was equally the fa- 
vorite of the court and of the people, and all 
that the world could give lay at his command. 

3ut suddenly a startling change came over his 
active intellect; the world grew cold and rr 
pulsive ; he stopped in his career of success an 
became a monk. He expended his wealth in 
founding monasteries; he sold his gold and 
jewels, his silken robes and tasteful furniture, 
| and lavished the proceeds upon the poor. He 
resigned his high offices, and having entered a 
monastery which he had founded at Rome, per- 
| formed the menial duties for his fellow-monks. 
| His body was emaciated by terrible fastings 
and vigils, his health gave way, and his life 
|hung by a single thread. ‘The prayers of a 
pious companion alone snatched him from an 


| 





early grave. 
From this severe discipline Gregory rose up 
|a half-maddened enthusiast. Angels seemed 
| to float around him wherever he moved; de- 
mons fled at his approach. His monastery of 
St. Andrew, over which he became the abbot, 
| was the scene of perpetual miracles. He cast 
| out devils, and angels clustered around his h: ly 
| seat. One of the monks who had passed his 





whole time in singing psalms, when he died 
lwas covered with white flowers by invisible 
|hands, and the fragrance of flowers for many 
| years afterward arose from his tomb. Yet, lik« 
many enthusiasts, Gregory was capable of acts 
| of excessive cruelty, and his convent was ruled 
with unsparing severity. Justus, the monk, 
| who was also a physician, had watched ov 

Gregory during a long sickness with affectio1 

| ate tenderness. He was himself seized witl 

mortal illness, and when he was dying confess: 

with bitter contrition that, contrary to the rul 

{of the monastery, he had hoarded up three 
| pieces of gold. The money was found, a 
the guilty monk was punished with singul 
| cruelty. * Gregory would suffer no one to ap- 
| proach the bed of the dying man; no sacred 
rites, no holy consolation, soothed the accursed 
spirit as it passed away. The body was cast 
out upon a dunghill, together with the three 
pieces of gold, while all the monks who had 
assembled around it cried ont, ‘*Thy money 


| perish with thee!” After Justus had lain in 
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torment for thirty days Gregory relented; a| spirit, awoke the zeal of prelates and monks 
mass was said for the afflicted soul, which re-| His numerous letters, which still exist, 
turned to the earth to inform its companions | with what keen attention he watched and 
that it had escaped from its fearful tortures. |ed the conduct of his contemporaries, 
Such were the fancies of this superstitious age. | wrote in tones of persuasive gentleness to Boe) 
Gregory was chosen Pope (590) by the united | tha, the fair Saxon Queen of Kent, of bold fm 
voice of the clergy, the senate, and the people | postulation to his nominal master, the ] 
of Rome, and the Emperor Maurice confirmed | Maurice of Constantinople; he corresponded 
the election. But Gregory shrank from assum- | with the bishops and kings of France and 
ing the holy office with real alarm, He even} Visigothic rulers of Spain; he addressed hj: 
fled in disguise into the forest, but a pillar of | laborious but fanciful ‘‘ Dialogues” to Theo 
fire hovering over his head betrayed him. He /| linda, Queen of the Lombards; he wately 
was seized and carried by force to the church | over the decaying churches of Africa and 
of St. Peter, and was there consecrated supreme | feeble bishoprics of Greece; he urged for 
Pontiff. the conversion of England, and drove the tim 
He might well have trembled at the thought | Augustine to his missionary labors among th 
of being intrusted with the destiny of Chris-} savage Saxons; and his wonderful mental ac- 
tianity in those dark and hopeless days; he | tivity was finally rewarded by the complet 
might well have believed, as he ever did, that} triumph of the Romish Church. Spain, E; 
the end of all things was at hand. The world} gland, France, and even the wild Lombard 
was full of anarchy and desolation, and a uni- | and Arian Goths yielded to his vigorous asse; 
versal horror rested upon the minds of men. | tion of the authority of the see of St. Peter, 
From his insecure eminence at Rome Gregory Gregory laid the foundation of that splendi 
saw every where around him the wreck of na-| ritual which to-day governs the services 
tions and the misery of the human race. Ger- | Romish chapels and cathedrals from Vienna 1 
many was overrun by hordes of savages; | Mexico, from Dublin to St. Louis. He kne 
France, half-barbarian, groaned beneath the | the advantages of order, and his Ordo Roma 
Merovingian rule; Britain had relapsed into | his minute array of rites and ceremonies, d 
paganism under the Saxons; Spain was held | together the Franks and Goths in a unison of 
by the Arian Visigoths; Africa was fast be-j} religious observances. The world was to Gri 
coming a desert; while the feeble Emperor at | ory a vast monastery, in which perfect dis 
Constantinople was scarcely known or heard | pline was to be observed, and he every wh 
of in the dominions over which he held a nom- enforced a strict unity of forms and cond 
inal rule. Italy had become the prey of the | throughout all his great army of presbyt 
fierce Lombards, and these ruthless savages | and monks. 
plundered and desolated the peninsula from; But it was chiefly upon the power of mus 
the Po to the Straits of Sicily. ‘They massa-| that Gregory relied for softening the cruel n 
ered or sold into slavery the whole population tures of Goth and Hun. His whole ritual was 
of great cities, and made them so desolate that | one of song and melody. He was born a mu 
hermits chose their ruins as a fitting abode ; | sician, and he impressed upon the services of t! 
they destroyed convents, monasteries, church- | Roman Church that high excellence in musical 
es, and spared neither monks nor nuns; the | intonation which has ever been its distinguish- 
very air was tainted with carnage, and the] ing trait. His own choristers were renowned 
Lombards seemed never sated with bloodshed. | for their sweet voices and artistic skill, and tra- 
At length, in the earlier period of Gregory’s | dition represents the austere Pope, the maste: 
pontificate, the Lombard hordes approached | intellect of his age, as sitting among his singing 
to destroy Rome. In the midst of one of his | boys with a rod in his hand, chastising the care- 
most effective sermons the Pope was startled by | less and encouraging the gifted musician. The 
the news that the enemy were at the gates; he | Gregorian chants indeed proved to have a sin- 
broke off suddenly, exclaiming, ‘‘I am weary | gular charm for the savage races of the North. 
of life;” but he at once gave himself to the| A band of trained singers accompanied St. Au- 
defense of the city; the gates were closed, the | gustine in his missionary labors in England, 
crumbling walls were manned by trembling | and sometimes, it is related, proved more at- 
citizens, and the savage assailants retreated | tractive than the most eloquent divines; the 
before the apparent vigor of the monk. Yet | Roman singing-masters, carefully instructed in 
the environs and suburbs of the holy city were | Gregory’s antiphonal, became the teachers of 
involved in a general desolation. The people | Europe; Charlemagne at a later period found- 
were swept away into captivity, the villas, the | ed singing-schools in Germany upon the Grego- 
monasteries, and the churches sank into smoul-| rian system, and was himself fond of chanting 
dering ruins, and Gregory wept in vain over | matins in his husky voice—for nature, so liberal 
the woes of his unhappy people. | to him in all other respects, had never designed 
From his ruined city Gregory began now to| him for a singer; and thus music became ev- 
spread his intellectual influence over Europe. | ery where the handmaid of religion, and a pow- 
Never was there a more busy mind. He was | erful agent in advancing the Church of Rome. 
the finest preacher of his age, and his sermons, A faint trace of modesty and humility still 
tinged with the fierce gloom of a monastic | characterized the Roman bishops, and they ex- 
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lv disclaimed any right to the supremacy 
e Christian world. The Patriarch of Con- 
tantinople, who seems to have looked with a 
lished contempt upon his Western brother, 
‘he tenant of fallen Rome and the bishop of the 
harbarians, now declared himself the Universal 
Rishop and the head of the subject Church. 
B it Gregory repelled his usurpation with vigor. 
“Whoever calls himself Universal Bishop is 
Antichrist,” he exclaimed ; and he compares the 
Patriarch to Satan, who in his pride had aspired 

be higher than the angels. Yet, reasonable 
s Gregory was upon many points, his bound- 
jess superstition filled the age with terrible fan- 
es, Onveevery side he saw countless demons 
threatening destruction to the elect. Hell was 
t loose, and the earth swarmed with its treach- 
rousoccupants, But, fortunately forthe Church, 
t possessed a spiritual armory which no demon 
uld resist. The relics of the saints and the 

nes of the martyrs were talismans insuring 
he perfect safety of their possessor; and one 








f St. Peter's hairs, or a filing from the chains 
f St. Paul, were thought gifts worthy of kings 
id queens. Gregory, too, had conversed with 
srsons who had visited the realm of spirits and 
had been permitted to return to the earth, A 
ldier described such an adventure in language 
most Virgilian. He passed by a bridge over 
dark and noisome river, and came to an Elys- 
plain, filled with happy spirits clothed in 
hite, and dwelling in radiant mansions. Above 
1a golden palace towered to the skies. Upon 
bridge the visitor recognized one of his 
iends who had lately died, and who, as he at- 
tempted to pass, slipped, and was immediately 
seized by frightful demons, who strove to drag 
m beneath the stream; but at the same mo 
ent angelic beings caught him in their arms, 
ans 
trembling soul, The result was never told. 
Gregory the Great died in 604, having es 
tablished the power of the Roman bishopric, 
nd his successors assumed the title of Pope. 
Under Gregory the Roman see became the 
knowledged head of the Western Church. 
The next important period in its history is the 
icquisition of its temporal dominions by an un- 
scrupulous intrigue with the usurping kings of 
France. Various circumstances had concurred 
to produce this change. The Roman Church 
had become the representative and the chief 
defense of all the corruptions of the ancient 
faith. It adopted the worship of the Virgin 
ind the invocation of saints, the doctrine of 
purgatory, and the wildest legends and tradi- 
tions of the monkish writers; it advocated the 
celibacy of the clergy; its churches were filled 
with images and relics, and its superstitious 
laity surpassed in blind idolatry the follies of 
their heathen ancestors. In the mean time the 
followers of Mohammed, issuing from their des- 
erts, had conquered the East, Africa, and Spain, 
threatened Italy itself with subjugation, and 
preached every where a single deity and an 
iconoelastic creed, While Christendom was 


1 struggle began for the possession of the 
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filled with idolatry the cultivated Arabs aspired 
to the purest conception of the Divine nature. 
The contrast became so startling as to awaken 
a sense of shame in the breast of Leo. the Isau- 
rian, Emperor of the East. He began in 727- 
30 the famous iconoclastic reform: he ordered 
the images to be broken to pieces, the walls of 
the churches to be whitewashed, and prosecuted 
with honest but imprudent vigor his design of 
éxtirpating idolatry. But a fierce dissension 
at once raged throughout all Christendom, th: 
monks and the people rose in defense of thei: 
images and pictures, and the Emperor, even 
his own capital, was denounced as a heretic and 
atyrant. There was an image of the Saviour, 
renowned for its miraculous powers, over the 
gate of the imperial palace called the Brazen 
Gate, from the rich tiles of gilt bronze that 
covered its magnificent vestibule; the Empero1 
ordered the sacred figure to be taken down and 
broken to pieces. But the people from all parts 
of the city flew to the defense of their favorit 
idol, fell upon the officers, and put many of them 
to death. The women were even more violent 
than the men; like furies they rushed to the 
spot, and finding one of the soldiers engaged in 
his unhallowed labor at the top of a ladder, they 
pulled it down and tore him to pieces as he la) 
bruised upon the ground. ‘ Thus,” exclaims 
the pious annalist, “did the minister of 1] 
Emperor’s injustice fall at once from the top 

a ladder to the bottom of hell.” The wom 
next flew to the great church, and finding th 
iconoclastic Patriarch officiating at the altar. 
overwhelmed him with a shower of stones, and 
a thousand opprobrious names; he escaped 
bruised and fainting from the building. The 
guards were now called out and the female in 
surrection suppressed, but not until several of 
the women had perished in the fray. 

The Pope, Gregory II., assumed the defense 
of image-worship; the Italian provinces of th 
Greek Emperor known as the Exarchate threw 
off the imperial authority rather than part with 
their images, and it was these provinces that 
finally became the patrimony of St. Peter and 
formed the chief part of the papal domain. <A 
long struggle, however, arose for the possessions 
of the Greeks. The Lombard kings, alway 
hostile to the Popes, sought to appropriate the 
Exarchate, and the acute Popes appealed for 
aid to the rising power of France. But it was 
not to the feeble Merovingian kings that they 
addressed themselves, but to Charles Martel 
and his ambitious descendants. ‘To gratify 
their own craving for temporal power the Popes 
founded the new dynasty of the Carlovingians. 
By the sanction and perhaps the suggestion of 
Pope Zacharias, the last of the phantom kings 
ceased to reignin France, and Pepin, the found- 
er of the Carlovingians, ascended the throne of 





Clovis. The powerful Franks now became the 


protectors of the papacy; Pepin, liberal to his 
spiritual benefactor, gave to the Popes the Ex- 
archate and protected them from the Lombards 
and thus France, always catholic and always 
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orthodox, founded the temporal power of Rome. 
The Lombards, however, did not yield without 
a struggle. 
Rome itself with destruction, and the Pope, 
Stephen ILI., in an agony of terror, wrote two 
letters to Pepin claiming his protection. When 
the Frank neglected his appeals the Pope ven- 


On one occasion they threatened 


tured upon the most remarkable and the most | 


successful of all the pious frauds. Pepin re- 
ceived a third letter, addressed to him by the 
Apostle Peter himself, in his own handwriting. 
St. Peter and the Holy Virgin, in this curious 
epistle, adjure the Frankish king to save their 
beloved city from the impious Lombards, anc 
Paradise and perpetual victory and prosperity 
are promised him as his rewards, Pepin obeyed 
the divine summons, entered Italy as the cham- 
pion of St. Peter, and in 755 bestowed upon the 
bishops of Rome the authority and the domin- 
ions of a temporal prince. The gift was after- 
ward enlarged and confirmed by Charlemagne. 
This eminent man, who ruled over France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and a part of Spain, altogether de- 
stroyed the Lombard kingdom, and placed Leo 
III. securely on the papal throne. In return 
the grateful Pope crowned the half-barbarous 
Karl, Augustus and Emperor of the West. It 
was on Christmas of the last year of the eighth 
century. Charles and his magnificent court 
were assembled at the celebration of the Na- 
tivity at Rome; the Roman nobles and clergy 
looked on in a splendid throng ; the Pope him- 
self chanted mass; at its close he advanced to 
Charles, placed a splendid crown upon his 
head, and saluted him as Cesar Augustus. 
The assembly broke into loud acclamations, 
and Charles, with feigned or 
consented to be anointed by the hands of the 
Pope. 

From this time the Roman bishops began to 
take part in the politics of Europe. They made 
war or peace, formed leagues and unholy alli- 
ances, intrigued, plotted, plundered their neigh- 
bors, oppressed their subjects, and filled Italy 
and Europe with bloodshed and crime. The 
possession of temporal power, that ‘‘ fatal gift,” 
denounced by Dante and Milton, his translator, 
corrupted the sources of Western Christianity 
untilit became the chief aim of the later Popes 
to enlarge their possessions by force or fraud, 
and add to those rich territories which they had 
von from the superstition of Pepin and the pol- 
icy of Charlemagne. 

The great Emperor died, Europe fell into the 
anarchy of Feudalism, and the bishops of Rome 
rose into new grandeur and importance. As the 
successors of St. Peter they asserted their su- 
premacy over kings and emperors, and claimed 
the right of disposing of crowns and kingdoms 
at will. St. Peter no longer wrote humble let- 
ters asking aid from the barbarous Frank; he 
thundered from dismantled Rome in the men- 
acing tone of command. The representative 
Pope of this new era was the illustrious or the 
infamous Hildebrand, the Cesar of the papacy. 
Hildebrand was the son of a carpenter, but he 


real reluctance, 
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was destined to rule over kings and nob). 
His youth was marked by intense austerit 
and he was a monk from his boyhood, He 
early entered upon the monastic life, but } 
leisure hours were passed in acquiring kr 


edge, and his bold and vigorous intellect y 


soon filled with schemes for advancing the pows 


and grandeur of the Church. Small, delicas, 
and unimposing in appearance, his wonderf 
eyes often terrified the beholder. He came , 
to Rome, became the real master of the Chu 
and was long content to rule in a subordinate 
position. Pope after Pope died, but Hilde- 
brand still remained immovable, the guide ay 
oracle of Rome. He revolved in seeret his fy 
vorite principles, the celibacy of the clergy, t} 
supremacy of the Popes, the purification of t 
Church. At length, in 1073, on the death 
Alexander II., the clergy with one voice nam: 
Hildebrand the successor of St. Peter. He 
at once arrayed in the scarlet robe, the tiara 
placed upon his head, and Gregory VII. was 
enthroned, weeping and reluctant, in the papal 
chair, 

His elevation was the signal for the m 
wonderful change in the character and pu 
poses of the Church. ‘The Pope aspired to rul 
mankind. He claimed an absolute power oy 
the conduct of kings, priests, and nations, a 
he enforced his decrees by the terrible weapons 
of anathema and excommunication. He d 
nounced the marriages of the clergy as impious, 
and at once there arose all over Europe a fear 
ful struggle between the ties of natural affectior 
and the iron will of Gregory. Heretofore t! 
secular priests and bishops had married, rai 
families, and lived blamelessly as husbands « 
fathers, in the enjoyment of marital and fil 
love. But suddenly all this was changed. Thi 
married priests were declared polluted and d 
graded, and were branded with ignominy and 
shame. Wives were torn from their devot 
husbands, children were declared bastards, a1 
the ruthless monk, in the face of the fiercest oj 
position, made celibacy the rule of the Churcl 
The most painful consequences followed. TT! 
wretched women, thus degraded and accursed 
were often driven to suicide in their despair. 
Some threw themselves into the flames; others 
were found dead in their beds, the victims o! 
grief or of their own resolution not to survi\ 
their shame, while the monkish chroniclers ex- 
ult over their misfortunes, and triumphant); 
consign them to eternal woe. 

Thus the clergy under Gregory's guidan 
became a monastic order, wholly separated fro: 
all temporal interests, and bound in a perfe: 
obedience to the Church. He next forbade al! 
lay investitures or appointments to bishoprics « 
other clerical offices, and declared himself th 
supreme ruler of the ecclesiastical affairs of na- 
tions. No temporal sovereign could fill the great 
European sees, or claim any dominion over thc 
extensive territories held by eminent churchmen 
in right of their spiritual power. It was against 
this claim that the Emperor of Germany, Hen- 
























[V., rebelled. The great bishoprics of his 
», Cologne, Bremen, Treves, and many 


re, 
were his most important feudatories, 





rs 


id should he suffer the imperious Pope to 


eovern them at will his own dominion would 
g 


. reduced to ashadow. And now began the 
us contest between Hildebrand and Hen- 


between the carpenter’s son and the suc- 
cessor of Charlemagne, between the Emper- 
r of Germany and the Head of the Church. 
It opened with an adventure that marks well 





ld and lawless nature of the time. On 
stmas-eve, 1075, the rain poured down in 
torrents at Rome, confining the people to their 
ses, while the Pope with a few ecclesiastics 
was keeping a holy vigil in the distant church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore. The wild night and 

» favorable opportunity were seized upon by 









Cencius, 2 Roman baron, to wreak his venge- 

upon Gregory for some former offense, 
His soldiers broke into the church while the 
ye was celebrating mass, rushed to the altar, 
nd seized the sacred person of the pontiff. 
s even wounded in the forehead, and be- 
j ped of his holy vestments, was dragged 
away bleeding and faint, but patient and unre- 
sisting, and was imprisoned in a strong tower. 
[wo of the worshipers, a noble matron and a 
faithful friend, followed him to his prison, The 
man covered him with furs, and warmed his 
hilled feet in his own the woman 
stanched the blood, bound up the wound, and 
sat weeping at his side. But the city was now 
aroused, the bells tolled, the trumpets pealed, 





l 






strl} 
t 


bosom: 


wna 
and 
ferent churches broke off from their services, 
and summoned the people to the rescue of the 
Pope. As the morning dawned a great throng 
ef his deliverers assembled around the place of 


the clergy who were officiating in the dif. 


Gregory's imprisonment, uncertain whether he 
were alive ordead, Engines were brought and 
planted against the tower, its walls began to 
tremble, and the fierce Cencius, now terrified 
and despairing, threw himself at the Pope’s feet, 
begging his forgiveness. The patient Pope con- 
sented, and only imposed upon Cencius the pen- 
ance of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. In the 
mean time the people broke into the tower, and 
carried Gregory in triumph to the church from 
whence he had been taken, where he finished 
the sacred rites which had been so rudely in- 
terrupted. The assassin Cencius and his kin- 
dred were driven from the city, and their houses 
and strong towers were razed to the ground. 

It was plain to all that no physical danger 
could shake the iron resolution of Gregory: he 
next determined to humble the self-willed Em- 
peror. Henry, flushed with victory, surround- 
ed by faithful bishops and nobles, attended by 
mighty armies, had refused with petulant con- 
tempt to obey the decrees of Rome. Hilde- 
brand summoned him to appear before his tri- 
bunal, and if he should refuse to come, ap- 
pointed the day on which sentence of excom- 
munication should be pronounced against him. 
The Emperor replied by assembling a council 
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Ww ho 
All Chris- 
tendom seemed united to crush the Bishop of 
Rome; the married clergy, the Simonists, and 
all who had received their investiture from tem- 
poral sovereigns joined in a fierce denunciation 
of his usurpation. But Gregory called togeth- 
er a third council in the Lateran, and a miracle 
or an omen inspired the superstitious assembly. 
An egg was produced with much awe and so 


of his German nobles a1 riests, 
claimed the deposition of the Pope. 


ud pr 


pro- 


lemnity, on which a serpent was traced in bold 
relief, recoiling in mortal agony from a shield 
against which it had vainly struck its fangs. 
The bishops gazed upon the prodigy with con- 
sternation, but Gregory interpreted it with the 
skill of a Roman augur. The serpent was the 
dragon of the Apocalypse, its mortal agony fore- 
told the triumph of the Church. A wild enthusi- 
asm filled the assembly, the anathema of Rome 
was hurled against Henry, his subjects were ab- 
solved from their allegiance, and the king was 
declared excommunicated. The effect of this 
spiritual weapon was wonderful: the power of 
the great Emperor melted away like mist be- 
fore the wind. His priests shrank from him as 
a lost soul, his nobles abandoned him, his peo- 
ple looked upon him with abhorrence, and Hen- 
ry was left with a few armed followers and a 
few faithful bishops in a lonely castle on the 
Rhine. 

Henry, with abject submission, now resolved 
to seek the forgiveness of the Pope in Rome. 
In mid-winter, accompanied by his wife, his in 
fant son, and one faithful attendant, having 
scarcely sufficient money to pay the expense: 
of his travel, he set out to cross the Alps and 
Never was 
The winter 


throw himself at Gregory’s feet. 
there a more miserable journey, 
quantities of 
The slippery 


was unusually severe, and great 
snow filled up the Alpine passes. 
surface was not hard enough to bear the weight 
of the travelers, and even the most experienced 
trembled at the dangers of the 
passage. Yet the imperial party pressed on; 
the king must reach Italy or his crown was lost 
forever. When, after much toil and suffering, 
they reached the summit of the pass the danger 
A vast precipice of ice spread 
slippery and smooth that he 





mountaine 


was increased. 
before them 
who entered upon it could scarcely avoid being 
hurled into the depths below. Yet there was no 
leisure for hesitation. The queen and her in- 
fant son were wrapped in the skins of oxen and 


so 


drawn down as if in a sled; the king, creeping 
on his hands and knees, clung to the shoulders 
of the guides, and thus, half-sliding, and some- 
times rolling down the steeper declivities, they 
reached the plain unharmed. 

Gregory, meanwhile, doubtful at first of Hen- 
ry’s real design, had taken refuge in the castle 
of Canosa, the mountain strong-hold of his un- 
changing friend and ally, the great Countess 
Matilda. The praises of this eminent woman 


have been sung by poets and repeated by his- 
torians, but the crowning trait of her singular 
life was her untiring devotion to Gregory. 


For 
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him she labored and lived; on him her treas- 
ures were lavished ; her mountain castles were 
his refuge in moments of danger; her armies 
fought in his defense; she was never satisfied 
unless the Pope was at her side ; 
a will by which at her death all her rich pos- 
sessions should revert to Gregory and the 
Church. Matilda was the daughter of Boni- 
face, Margrave of Tuscany, and his only heir. 
A celibate although wedded, she had been mar- 
ried against her will to the Duke of Lorraine, 
and had parted forever from her unwelcome 
husband on her wedding-day. Hildebrand 
alone, the low-born and unattractive monk, had 
won the affections of the high-bred and self- 
willed woman; they were inseparable com- 
panions in adversity or success, and the Pope 
owed his life, his safety, and his most import- 
ant achievements to a member of that sex which 
he had so bitterly persecuted and contemned. 

To Canosa came Henry, the fallen Emperor, 
seeking permission to cast himself at his ene- 
my’s feet. On a bitter winter morning, when 
the ground was covered deep with snow, he ap- 
proached the castle gate and was admitted 
within the first of the three walls that sheltered 
Gregory and Matilda. Clothed in a thin white 
linen dress, the garb of a penitent, his feet bare, 
his head uncovered, the king awaited all day, 
in the outer court, the opening of the gate which 
should admit him to the presence of Gregory. 
Sut the relentless Pope left him to shiver in the 
cold. A second and a third day Henry stood 
as a suppliant before the castle gate, and hungry, 
chilled, disheartened, besought admission, but 
in vain. The spectators who witnessed lis hu- 
miliation were touched with compassion, and 
every heart but that of Gregory softened to- 
ward the penitent king. At length Henry was 
admitted to the presence of the compassion- 
ate Matilda, fell on his knees before her, and 
besought her merciful interference. Gregory 
yielded to her prayers, and the Pope and his 
rightful lord, whom he had subjugated, met at 
a remarkable interview. Tall, majestic in fig- 
ure, his feet bare and still clad in a penitential 
garb, the haughty Henry bowed in terror and 
contrition before the small and feeble gray- 
haired old man who had made kings the serv- 
ants of the Church. 

Henry subscribed to every condition the Pope 
imposed ; obedience to ecclesiastical law, per- 
fect submission to the Pope, even the abandon- 
ment of his kingdom should such be Gregory's 
will. On these terms he was absolved, and with 
downcast eyes and broken spirit returned to 
meet the almost contemptuous glances of his 
German or Lombard chiefs, Yet no man at 
that moment was so bitterly hated by hosts of 
foes as the triumphant Gregory. Christendom, 
which had yielded to his severe reforms, ab- 
horred the reformer; Italy shrank from his 
monastic rigor; even Rome was unquiet, and 
Hildebrand’s only friends were his faithful 
-Countess and the Norman conquerors of Na- 
ples. 


and she made 


No sooner had Henry left Canosa than 
seemed suddenly to recover from that Strang 
moral and mental prostration into which hj. 
adversary’s spiritual arts had thrown him, H 
was once more aking. He inveighed in bjs; 
terms against the harshness and pride of G ne. 


} 
ory ; 


and stimulated him to vengeance, while Mati] la 
hurried the Pope back again, fearful for his life 
to the impregnable walls of Canosa. But ¢] 
dangerous condition of his German dominio, 
for a while delayed his plans of vengeance. The 
German and Saxon princes and bishops who 
had abandoned him in his moment of humilig- 
tion, now fearful of his power, met in a solemy 
diet at Forcheim, deposed Henry, and elected 
Rudolph of Swabia in his place. A terrible 
civil war, nourished by the arts of Gregory, 
desolated all Germany; the Pope once mo 
excommunicated Henry, and declared his 1 


king, and he even ventured to prophesy ’ 
unless Henry made his submission by the 29th 
of June, the festival of St. Peter and St. Pa 

he would either be deposed or dead. T] 
fierce priest, assuming to speak by inspiration 
was willing to be judged by the failure or th 
success of his vaticination. But the result was 
far different from his hopes. Henry met his 


adversary, Rudolph, on the field of Elster; the 
Saxons conquered, but Rudolph wasslain. His 


death allowed Henry to turn his arms agains 
his spiritual foe at Rome. He crossed the Alps 
into Italy, but not as he had crossed them four 
years before, a heart-broken and trembling sup- 
pliant weighed down by superstitious dread 
Excommunication had lost its terrors; Gregory 
had been proved a false prophet and a deceiver, 
and Matilda’s forces, defeated and disheartened, 
had fled to their strong-holds in the Apennines. 
Henry advanced unchecked to the walls of 
Rome and laid siege to the holy city. Gregory, 
whom no dangers could move, firm in his spirit- 
ual superiority, made a bold defense; his peo- 
ple were united in his cause, the Countess sup- 
plied him with considerable sums of money, 
and for three years the massive walls repelled 
the invader, and the Italians saw with natural 
exultation the host of abhorred Germans and 
Lombards decimated by malarias, disease, a1 
perpetual fevers. At length, however, the city 
fell, Gregory retreated into the castle of St. 
Angelo—a temporary refuge from the vengeance 
he had invoked—and Henry caused a rival Pope, 
under the name of Clement III., to be conse- 
crated in St. Peter’s, and received from his 
hands the imperial crown. 

Gregory’s end seemed now drawing near. 
Famine and the sword must soon drive him 
from his retreat, and he well knew that he 
would receive short shrift from his enraged 
German lord. But at this moment news came 
that Robert Guiscard, at the head of a power- 
ful foree, was advancing from Southern Italy 
to his rescue. Henry retreated, and the Nor- 
man soon became master of Rome. Gregory 
was released, and respectfully conducted to the 
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‘urn to power the source of incalculable woes 
+o his faithful people. ‘The army that had con- 
iered Rome was composed of half-savage Nor- 
nans and infidel Saracens—the peculiar objects 
f hatred to the Roman populace—and they had 
marked their entry into the city by a general pil- 
lage and license. The Romans resolved upon 
venge. While the Normans were feasting in 
‘tous security they rose in revolt, and began 








terrible carnage of their conquerors. The 
Normans, surprised, but well-disciplined, soon 
swept the streets with their cavalry, while the 
tizens fought boldly from their houses, and 
seemed for a moment to gain the superiority. 
Guiseard then gave orders to set fire to the 
houses. The city was soon in flames; con- 
nts, churches, palaces, and private dwellings 
fed the conflagration ; the people rushed wildly 
through the streets, no longer thinking of de- 
nse, but only the safety of their wives and 
iidren: while the fierce Normans and Sara- 
ns, maddened by their treachery, perpetra- 
all those horrible deeds that mark the sack 
of cities. Rome suffered more in this terrible 
moment than in all the invasions of the Goths 
nd Vandals. Thousands of its citizens were 
sold into slavery or carried prisoners to Cala- 
ria, and its miserable ruin was only repaired 
vhen a new city was gradually built in a differ- 
ent site on the ancient Campus Martius. 
Gregory, it is said, looked calmly on the sack 
f his faithful city. For its destroyers he had 
no word of reproof. ‘The ferocious Guiscard 
was still his ally and his protector. He re- 
tired, however, to Salerno, being afraid to 
trust himself in Rome, and from thence issued 
anew an excommunication against Henry and 
the usurping pontiff, Clement IIT. As death 
pproached no consciousness of the great woes 
e had occasioned, of the fierce wars he had 
stirred up, of the ruin he had brought upon 
Germany, of the desolation he had spread over 
Italy, of the miserable fate of Rome, seems to 
have disturbed his sublime serenity. At one 
moment he had believed himself a prophet, at 
another an infallible guide; he was always the 































death he gave a general absolution to the hu- 
man race, excepting only Henry and his rival 







of the earth. 
Gregory plainly represents. 















contemned. 


vicegerent of Heaven; and just before his 


Pope. He died May 25, 1085, having be- 
queathed to his successors the principle that 
the Bishop of Rome was the supreme power 
This was the conception which 


The idea was never lost to his successors. 
It animated the Popes of the eleventh century 
in their long struggle against the Emperors 
of Germany; it stimulated the ardor of the 
Guelphie faction, whose vigor gave liberty to 
Italy ; but its full development is chiefly to be 
traced in the character of Innocent III. Of 
all the Bishops of Rome Innocent approached 
nearest to the completion of Gregory’s grand 
idea. He was the true Universal Bishop, de- 
posing kings, trampling upon nations, crushing 





tateran Palace ; but a fatal event made his re- | out heresy with fire and the sword, relentless 
? to his enemies, terrible to his friends—the in- 
carnation of spiritual despotism and pride. In 
the year 1198, at the age-of thirty-seven, in the 
full strength of manhood, Innocent ascended 
the papal throne. 
his morals pure; he was descended from a no- 
ble Italian family ; 
work on **Contempt of the World, and the 
Misery of Human Life,” and his haughty and 
self-reliant intellect was well fitted to subdue 
that miserable world which he so pitied and 


His learning was profound, 


he had already written a 


Yet his ruthless policy filled Eu 
rope with bloodshed and woe. He interfered 
in the affairs of Germany, and for ten years, 


with but short intervals of truce, that unhappy 


land was rent wig civil discord. He deposed 
his enemy, the Emperor Otho, and placed 
Frederick II., half infidel, half Saracen, the 
last of the Hohenstaufens, on the German 
throne. He ruled over Rome and Italy with 
an iron hand. 3ut it was in France and En- 
gland that the despotic power of the Church 
was felt in its utmost rigor, and both those 
mighty kingdoms were reduced to abject sub- 
mission to the will of the astute Italian. Franee, 
in the year 1200, was ruled by the firm hand of 
the licentious, self-willed, but vigorous Philip 
Augustus. Philip, after the death of his first 
wife, Isabella of Hainault, had resolved upon 
a second marriage, He had heard of the rare 
beauty, the long bright hair, the gentle man- 
ners of Ingeburga, sister to the King of Den- 
mark, and he sent to demand her hand. The 
Dane consented, and the fair princess set sail 
for France, unconscious of the long succession 
of sorrows that awaited her in that southern 
land. The nuptials were celebrated, the queen 
was crowned, but from that moment Philip 
shrank from his bride with shuddering korror. 
No one could tell the cause, nor did the king 
ever reveal it. Some said that he was under 
the influence of a demon, some that he was be- 
witched. Yet certain it is that he turned pale 
and shuddered at the very sight of the gentle 
and beautiful Ingeburga, that he hated her with 
intense vigor, and that he sacrificed the peace 
of his kingdom, the welfare of his people, and 
very nearly his crown itself, rather than ac 
knowledge as his wife one who was to him all 
gentleness and love. At all hazards he re- 
solved to obtain a divorce, and the obsequious 
clergy of France soon gratified his wishes in 
this respect, upon the pretense that the ill-as- 
sorted pair were within the degree of consan- 
guinity limited by the Church. The marriage 
was declared dissolved. When the news of 
her humiliation was brought to the unhappy 
stranger-queen, she cried out, in her broken 
language, ‘*‘ Wicked, wicked France! Rome, 
Rome!” She refused to return to Denmark to 
betray her disgrace to her countrymen, but shut 
herself up in a convent, where her gentleness 
and her piety won the sympathy of the nation. 
Philip, having thus relieved himself forever, 
as he no doubt supposed, of his Danish wife, 
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began to look round for her successor, Three 
noble ladies of France, however, refused his 
offers, distrustful of his fickle affections; a 
fourth, Agnes, daughter of the Duke of Meran, 
was more courageous, and was rewarded by a 
most unusual constancy. To the fair Agnes 
Philip gave his heart, his hand, his kingdom. 
His love for her rose almost to madness. For 
her he bore the anathemas of the Church, the 
hatred of his people, the murmurs of his nobles, 
the triumph of his foes. 
telligent, graceful, Agnes seems to have well 
deserved the devotion of the king. Her gentle 
manners and various accomplishments won the 
hearts of the gallant chivalry of France, and 
even touched and softened her enemies—the 


seautiful, young, in- 


austere clergy. She bore th¢king three chil- 
dren, and his affection for her never ceased but 
with her death. Miserable, however, was the 
fate of the rival queen. Ingeburga, in her dis- 
tress, had appealed to Rome; her brother, the 
King of Denmark, pressed her claims upon the 
Pope; while Philip, enraged at her obstinacy, 
treated her with singular cruelty. She was 
dragged from convent to convent, from castle 
to castle, to induce her to abandon her appeal ; 
her prayers and her entreaties were received 
with cold neglect, and she who was entitled to 
be Queen of France was the most ill-used wo- 
man in the land. 

She was now at last to find a champion and 
a protector. Innocent, soon after his accession, 
resolved to interfere in the affair, and to build 
up the grandeur of his see upon the misfortunes 
of two unhappy wives and the violent king. 
Ingeburga, however gentle and resigned, had 
never ceased to assert openly her marital claims ; 
she pursued her recreant husband with a per- 
sistency only equaled by his own obstinate aver- 
sion to her person, and she now joined with In- 
nocent in a last effort to reclaim him. The 
Pope sent a legate into France with a command 
to Philip to put away the beautiful Agnes, and 
receive back the hated Dane. If he did not 
comply with the orders of his spiritual father 
within thirty days France was to be laid under 
an interdict, and the sin of the sovereign was to 
be visited upon his unoffending people. Philip, 
enraged rather than intimidated, treated Inno- 
cent’s message with contempt; the thirty days 
expired, and the fatal sentence was pronounced. 
For the first time in the annals of Rome it ven- 
tured to inflict a spiritual censure upon a whole 
nation; for the effect of an interdict was to 
close the gates of heaven to mankind. 
gay and prosperous France rested a sudden 
gloom. ‘The churches were closed, and the 
worshipers driven from their doors; the rites 
of religion ceased; marriages were celebrated in 
the church-yards; the bodies of the dead were 
refused burial in consecrated ground, and flung 
out to perish in the corrupted air; baptism and 
the last unction were the only services allowed ; 
the yoice of prayer and praise ceased through- 
out the land; and the French with astonish- 
ment found themselves condemned to eternal 


All over | 


|he had murdered his nephew, Arthur, 
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woe for the sin of Philip and fair Agnes 
Meran. 

The punishment seemed no doubt irrat; n 
and extravagant even to the clouded iy 
of that half-savage age; but it was no | 
fectual. 


Philip sought to prevent the enfor 
ment of the interdict by punishing the ¢] 
who obeyed it; and he swore that he wouk 
half his kingdom rather than part with Agnes 
But Innocent enforced the obedience of 
priests, France grew mutinous under its spi 
ual sufferings, and the king was forced to s 
mit. ‘*I will turn Mohammedan,” he cried 
his rage. ‘Happy Saladin, who has no P 
above him!” Agnes, too, wrote a touching |e 
ter to the Pope, in which she said ‘‘she cay 
not for the crown; it was on the husba1 
she had set her love. 





Part me not from him. 
But Innocent never relented. Agnes was tor 
from her husband and her love, and was « 

fined in a lonely castle in Normandy, where sh 
was seen at times wandering upon the batt! 
ments with wild gestures and disheveled ha 

her face wan and pale, her eyes streaming With 
tears, and then was seen no more. Nor y 

Ingeburga more happy. She was conduct 

indeed, by a train of Italian priests to the 
of her loathing husband, and, whether witch 
woman, Philip was forced to receive her publ 
ly as his wife. France rejoiced, for the int 
dict was removed; a clang of bells announ 
the return of spiritual peace ; the curtains wi 
withdrawn from crucifixes and images; 








doors of churches flew open; and a glad tl 

of worshipers poured into the holy buildings, 
from which for seven months they had b 
rigidly excluded. Yet the change brought lit 
tle joy to the Queen of France. For the re- 
mainder of her life her husband treated 
sometimes with harshness, always with ne 
and contempt, and her plaintive appeals aga 
his cruelty sometimes reached the ears of Inno 
cent at Rome, who would then remonstrate wit 
Philip upon his unworthy conduct toward tl 


it 






daughter, the sister, and the wife of a king. 
The Pope next turned his spiritual arms 
against England, and soon reduced that power- 
ful and independent kingdom to the condition 
of a vassal of the Roman see. John, the wick- 
edest and the basest of English kings, now sat 
on the throne. His life had been stained by 
almost every form of licentiousness and erin 








usurped his crown; he had shrank from n 
enormity, and his subjects looked upon hin 
with horror and disgust; Philip had torn from 
him all his continental possessions; and his 
cowardice had been as conspicuous as his vices. 
Yet John had ever remained the favorite son 


| of the Church, and Innocent would still have 


continued his ally and his friend had not a sud- 
den quarrel made them, for the moment, the 
bitterest of foes. It would be impossible for us 
to review the full particulars of this memorable 
affair. It is sufficient to say that Innocent 
claimed the right of controlling the election of 
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pears 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and that John | magnificent cities, the troubadours had first 
resisted his pretension. The Pope employed | sung to the lute those plaintive love-songs, bor- 

instrument which had been so effective | rowed from the intellectual A rabs, which seemed 
iainst France: in 1208 England was laid un- | to the rude but impassioned barons of the south 
an interdict, and for four years beheld its | almost inspired. The Gay Science found its 


der 


churches closed, its dead cast out into uncon- | fitting birth-place along the soft shores of the 
secrated ground, and its whole religious life | Mediterranean Sea, the Courts of Love were 


c 





1ed beneath a fatal malediction. Yet John | held oftenest at Montpellier, Toulouse, or Mar 
isted the clerical assailant with more perti- | seilles. The princes and nobles of that south 

ity than Philip, and even endured the final | ern clime were allowed to be the models of their 
nalty of excommunication, and it was not un- | age in chivalry, good-breeding, and a taste for 
l Innocent had bestowed England upon Phil- | poetry and song; and the people of Languedoc 
jp, and that king had prepared a considerable | and Provence lived in a luxurious ease, rich, 
army to invade his new dominions, that John’s | happy, and secure. Upon this Eden Innocent 
courage sank, Full of hatred for the Pope and | chanced to turn his eyes and discover that it 
for religion, it is said that he had resolved to | was infested by a most fatal form of heresy. 
yecome & Mohammedan, and sent embassadors | The troubadours—gay, witty, and indiscreet 

to the Caliph of Spain and Africa offering to | had long been accustomed to aim sharp satires at 
embrace the faith of the Koran in return for | the vices or the superstitions of monks and bish 
saterial aid; and it is further related that the | ops; the people had learned to look with pity 
cultivated Mohammedan rejected with contempt | and contempt upon the ignorance of their spir 
the advances of the Christian renegade. So | itual guides; the authority of the Church wa 


low, indeed, was sunk the moral dignity of | shaken, the priest was despised, and the Wal- 








Christianity under the papal rule, so oppressive | densian and Albigensian doctrines made rapid 


was that power, that of the three great poten- | progress and found an almost universal accept 
tates of Christendom at this period Frederick | ance in the sunny lands of the south of France. 





II. was suspected of preferring the Koran to | Raymond VI., Count of Toulouse, now reigned 
the Bible, and both Philip Augustus and John | with an easy sway over this delightful territory. 
are believed to have entertained the desire of | He was belicved to be a heretic, yet he was evi- 
adopting the tenets of the Arabian impostor; | dently no Puritan. Gay, licentious, generous, 
and all three were no doubt objects of polished | affable, the Count had three wives living at the 
scorn to the cultivated Arabs of Bagdad and | same time, and might well have merited, by his 
Cordova. easy morals, the confidence of the Church of 
John was soon reduced to submission, and | Rome. But, unhappily for Raymond, his hu 

his conduct Was so base and dastardly as to | manity surpassed his faith, and drove him to 
awaken the scorn of his own subjects and of | his ruin. Innocent was resolved to extirpate 
Europe. He gave up his independent kingdom | heresy by fire and sword, and Raymond was r 

to be held as a fief of the Roman see, took the | quired to execute the papal commands upon 
oath of fealty to Innocent, and bound himself | his own people. He was to bring desolation to 
and his successors to become the vassais of an | the fair fields of Languedoc, to banish or de 
Italian lord. But his shame was probably light- | stroy the heretics, to lay waste his own happy 
ened by a sense of the bitter disappointment | dominions, depopulate his cities, cut off the 
which he was thus enabled to inflict upon his | wisest and best of his subjects, for the sake of 
enemy, Philip Augustus. The Pope, with his | a corrupt and cruel Church, which he must now 
usual indifference to the claims of honor and | more than ever have abhorred. Life mean 
of faith, now prohibited the King of France | while had flowed on for the happy people of 
from prosecuting his designs against England, | Languedoc in mirth and perpetual joy. They 
and Philip, who at a great expense had assem- | sang, they danced ; the mistress was more hon 
bled all the chivalry of his kingdom, was forced | ored than the saint, and churches and cathe 
toobey. The barons of England soon after | drals were abandoned for the Courts of Love. 
wrested from their dastard king the Magna | In the fair city of Toulouse a perfect tolerance 
Charta, and Innocent in vain endeavored to | prevailed. The ‘‘ good men” of Lyons, the 


weaken the force of that instrument:which laid | Cathari or Puritans, made converts undisturb- 
the foundation of the liberties of England and | ed, and even the despised and rejected Jews 
of America, | were received with signai favor by the good 


But it is chiefly as the first of the great per- humored Provengals. Nothing was hated but 
secutors that Innocent III. has deserved the | the bigotry and pride of priestcraft, and when 
execration of posterity. He was the destroyer | Arnold, Abbot of Citeaux, a severe and stern 
of the Albigenses and the troubadours, and | missionary of Rome, came to preach against 
the first buds and flowers of European litera- | heresy and reclaim the erring to the orthodox 
ture were crushed by the ruthless hand of the | faith, his most vigorous sermons were received 
impassive Bishop of Rome. Languedoc and | with shouts of ridicule. ‘‘ The more he preach- 
Provence, the southern provinces of modern | ed,” says the Provengal chronicler, “ the more 
France, were at this period the most civilized | the people laughed and held him for a fool.’ 
and cultivated portions of Europe. Amidst | But a terrible doom was now impending over the 


their graceful scenery, their rich fields, and | merry land of song, for Innocent had resolved 
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to call in the aid of the temporal power, and | 


involve both Raymond and his subjects in a 
common ruin. A fatal event urged him to im- 
The papal legate was assas- 
sinated as he was crossing the Rhone, and the 
Pope charged the crime upon Raymond, who, 
however, was wholly guiltless. The blood of 
the martyr called for instant vengeance, and 
Innocent summoned the king, the nobles, and 
the bishops of France to a crusade against the 
devoted land. ‘ Up, most Christian king,” he 
wrote to Philip Augustus ; 
our work of vengeance.” 


mediate action. 


“up, and aid us in 
lis vengeful cries 


were answered by a general uprising of the | 


chivalry and the bishops of the north of France, 
who, led by Simon de Montfort, hastened to the 
plunder of their brethren of the south. An im- 
mense army suddenly invaded Languedoc; the 
war was carried on with a barbarity unfamiliar 
even to that cruel age, and the Albigenses and 
the troubadours were almost blotted from exist- 
ence. No quarter was given, no mercy shown, 
and the battle-cry of the invading army was, 
“Slay all, God will know his own.” At the 
capture of Beziers it is estimated that fifty thou- 
sand persons perished in the massacre. Harm- 
less men, wailing women, and even babes at the 
breast fell equally before the monkish rage of 
Innocent, and the beautiful city was left a 
smouldering ruin. At the fall of Minerve, a 
strong-hold in the Cévennes, one hundred and 
forty women, rather than change their faith, 
leaped into a blazing pyre and were consumed. 
When Lavaur, a noted seat of heresy, was taken, 
a general massacre was allowed, and men, wo- 
men, and children were cut to pieces, until there 
was nothing left to kill, except four hundred of 
the garrison, who were burned in a single pile, 
which, to the great joy of the victorious Catho- 
lies, made a wonderful blaze. After a long and 
brave resistance the Albigensian armies were 
destroyed, and the desolate land, once so beau- 
tiful, fell wholly into the power of the Catholics. 
The song of the troubadour was hushed forever, 
the gay people sank into melancholy under the 
monkish rule, their very language was _pro- 
scribed, and a terrible inquisition was estab- 
lished to crush more perfectly the lingering 
seeds of heresy. Every priest and every lord 
was appointed an inquisitor, and whoever har- 
bored a heretic was made a slave. Even the 
house in which a heretic was found was to be 
razed to the ground; no layman was permitted 
to possess a Bible; a reward of a mark was set 
for the head of a heretic; and all caves and 
hiding-places where the Albigenses might take 
refuge were to be carefully closed up by the 
lord of the estate. 

Two agents of rare vigor had suddenly ap- 


peared to aid Innocent in his conquest of man- | 


kind; two men of singular moral and mental 
strength placed themselves at his command. 
St. Dominic and St. Francis of Assissi found- 
ed, under his supervision, the two great orders 
of mendicant monks. Dominic was a Spaniard 
of high birth, fieree, dark, gloomy, unsparing, 
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the author of the Inquisition. His histor 
lost in a cloud of miracles, in which it has hee, 
enveloped by his devout disciples; he cast o 
Satan, who ran from him in the form of a 
black cat with glittering eyes; 
dead, healed the sick, and more than « 
éd the miracles of the Gospel. Yet the r 
achievements of Dominic are sufficiently wo 
derful. He founded the order of preaching 
friars, who, living upon alms and bound 
perfect self-denial, knew no master but Dor 
nic and the Pope, and before he died he say 
countless host of his disciples spread over every 
part of Europe. Dominic is chiefly known as 
the persecutor of the heretics. He infused into 
the Roman Church that fierce thirst for blood 
which was exemplified in Philip II. and Alva 
he hovered around the armies that blasted and 
desolated Languedoc, and his miraculous e] 
quence was aimed with fatal effect against ¢] 
polished free-thinkers of that unhappy 
His admirers unite in ascribing to him t¢] 
“What gl 
splendor, and dignity,” exclaims one of them. 
“belongs to the Order of Preachers, words ca 
not express! for the Holy Inquisition owes its 
origin to St. Dominic, and was propagated by 
his faithful followers.” 

St. Francis of Assissi, a gentler madman, 
was equally successful with Dominic in found- 


he raise l 


founding of the Inquisition. 


Born of a wealt! 
parentage, Francis passed his youth in song 
revel until a violent fever won him from 
world. 


ing a new order of ascetics. 


His mild and generous nature no 
to universal he thre 
aside his rich dress and joined a troop of 
beggars; he clothed himself in rags and gave 
allthat he had to the poor. His bride he declared 
was Poverty, and he would only live by mendi- 


he resolved to abase himself below the 


turned benevolence ; 


eancy ; 
meanest of his species, end he devoted himself 
to the care of lepers—the outcasts of mankind; 
he tended them with affectionate assiduity, 
washed their feet, and sometimes healed them 
miraculously with a kiss. This strange and 
fervent piety, joined to his touching eloquence 
and poetic fancy, soon won for St. Francis a 
throng of followers, who imitated his humility 
and took the vow of perpetual poverty. He 
now resolved to convert the world ; but he must 
first gain the sanction of the Pope. Innocent 
III. was walking on the terrace of the splendid 
Lateran when a mendicant of mean appearance 
presented himself and proposed to convert m 

kind through poverty and humility. It was 
St. Francis. The Pope at first dismissed him 


with contempt; but a vision warned him not to 


neglect the pious appeal. The Order of St. 
Francis was founded, and countless hosts soon 
took the vow of chastity, poverty, and obedi- 
ence. The Franciscans were the gentlest of 
mankind: they lived on alms; if stricken on 
one cheek they offered the other; if robbed of 
a part of their dress they gave the whole. Love 
was to be the binding element of the brother- 
hood, and the sweet effluence of universal chari- 
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ty, the poetic dream of the gentle Francis, was 
, be spread over all mankind. 

How rapidly the Franciscans and Domin- 
ins declined from the rigid purity of their 
unders need scarcely be told. In a few 
ears their monasteries grew splendid, their 
sessions were vast, their vows of poverty 
nd purity were neglected or forgotten, and 
he two orders, filled with emulation and spir- 
pride, contended with each other for the 
Innocent, meantime, | 


tual 
~ontrol of Christendom. 
tied in 1216, in the full strength of manhood, 
vet having accomplished every object for which 
his towering spirit had labored so unceasingly. | 
He had crushed and mortified the pride of ev- 
ery European monarch, had exalted the Church 
upon the wreck of nations, had seemingly ex- 
tirpated heresy, and was become that Universal 
Bishop which, to the modest Gregory the Great, 
had seemed the symbol of Antichrist and the 
invention of Satanic pride. 

The next phase in which the Papacy exhibits 
itself is the natural result of the possession of 


:bsolute temporal and spiritual power; the next | 


representative Pope is a Borgia. In no other 
place than Rome could a Borgia have arisen ; 
in no other position than that of Pope could so 
frightful a monster have maintained his power. 
Alexander VI., or Roderic Borgia, a Spaniard 
of noble family and nephew to Pope Calixtus 
IIL, was early brought to Rome by his uncle, 
and made a cardinal in spite of his vices and 
He became Pope in 1492 by 
the grossest simony. Alexander’s only object 
was tlie gratification of his own desires and the 
exaltation of his natural children. Of these, 
whom he called his nephews, there were five— 
one son being Cesar Borgia, and one daughter 
the infamous Lucrezia. Alexander is repre- 
sented to have been a poisoner, a robber, a hypo- 
crite, a treacherous friend. His children in all 
these traits of wickedness surpassed their fa- 
ther. Caesar Borgia, beautiful in person, and 
so strong that in a bull-fight he struck off the 
head of the animal at a single blow—a majestic 
monster ruled by unbridled passions and stained 
with blood, now governed Rome and his father 
by the terror of his crimes. Every night, in 
the streets of the city, were found the corpses 
of persons whom he had murdered either for 
their money or for revenge, yet no one dared 
to name the assassin. Those whom he could 
not reach by violence he took off by poison. 
His first victim was his own elder brother, 
Francis, Duke of Gandia, whom Alexander 
loved most of all his children, and whose rapid 
rise in wealth and station excited the hatred of 
the fearful Cesar. Francis had just been ap- 
pointed Duke of Benevento, and before he set 
out for Naples there was a family party of the 
Borgias one evening at the papal palace, where 
no doubt a strange kind of mirth and hilarity 
prevailed. The two brothers left together and 
parted with a pleasant farewell, Cesar having 
meantime provided four assassins to waylay 
his victim that very night. The next morning 


his love of ease. 
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the duke was missing; several days passed but 
he did not return. It was believed that he was 
murdered; and Alexander, full of grief, order- 
ed the Tiber to be dragged for the body of his 
favorite child. An enemy, he thought, had 
made away with him. He little suspected who 
At length a Sclavonian wa- 
terman came to the palace with a startling story. 
He said that on the night when the prince dis 
appeared, while he was watching some timber 
on the river, he saw two men approach the bank 


that enemy was. 


| and look cautiously around to see if they were 


observed. Seeing no one they made a signe] 
to two others, one of whom was on horseback, 
and who carried a dead body swung carelessly 
across his herse. He advanced to the river, 
flung the corpse far into the water, and then 
rode away. Upon being asked why he had not 
mentioned this before the waterman replied 
that it was a common occurrence, and that he 
had seen more than a hundred bodies thrown 
into the Tiber in asimilar manner, The search 
was now renewed, and the body of the ill-fated 
Francis was found pierced by nine mortal 
Alexander buried his son with great 
pomp, and offered large rewards for the discov- 
ery of his murderers, At last the terrible se- 
cret was revealed to him; he hid himself in his 
palace, refused food, and abandoned himself to 
grief. Here he was visited by the mother of 
his children, who still lived at Rome. What 
passed at their interview was never known; 
but all inquiry into the murder ceased, and Al- 
exander was soon again immersed in his pleas- 
ures and his ambitious designs. 

Cesar Borgia now ruled unrestrained, and 
preyed upon the Romans like some fabulous 
monster of Greek mythology. He would suffer 
no rival to live, and he made no secret of his 
murderous designs. His brother-in-law was 
stabbed by his orders on the steps of the pal- 
ace. The wounded man was nursed by his 
wife and his sister, the latter preparing his food 
lest he might be carried off by poison, while the 
Pope set a guard around the house to protect 
his son-in-law from his son. Czsar laughed at 
these precautions. ‘* What can not be done in 
the noonday,” he said, ‘‘ may be brought about 
in the evening.” He broke into the chamber 
of his brother-in-law, drove out the wife and 
sister, and had him strangled by the common 
executioner. He stabbed his father’s favorite, 
Perotto, while he clung to his patron for pro- 
tection, and the blood of the victim flowed over 
the face and robes of the Pope. Lucrezia Bor- 
gia rivaled, or surpassed, the crimes of her broth- 
er; while Alexander himself performed the holy 
rites of the Church with singular exactness, and 
in his leisure moments poisoned wealthy cardi- 
nals and seized upon their estates. He is said 
to have been singularly engaging in his man- 
ners, and most agreeable in the society of those 
whom he had resolved to destroy. At length 
Alexander perished by his own arts. He gave 
a grand entertainment, at which one or more 
wealthy cardinals were invited for the purpose 
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of being poisoned, and Cesar Borgia was to 
provide the means. He sent several flasks of 
poisoned wine to the table, with strict orders 
not to use them except by his directions, Alex- 
ander came early to the banquet, heated with 
exercise, and called for some refreshment; the 
servants brought him the poisoned wine, sup- 
posing it to be of rare excellence; he drank of 
it freely, and was soon in the pangs of death. 
His blackened body was buried with all the pomp 
of the Roman ritual. 

Scarcely is the story of the Borgias to be be- 
lieved: such a father, such children, have never 
been known before or since. Yet the accurate 
historians of Italy, and the careful Ranke, unite 
in the general outline of their crimes. On no 
other throne save the temporal empire of Rome 
has sat such a criminal as Alexander; in no 
other city but Rome could a Cesar Borgia have 
pursued his horrible career ; in none other was 
a Lucrezia Borgia ever known. The Pope was 
the absolute master of the lives and fortunes of 
his subjects ; he was also the absolute master 
of their souls; and the union of these two des- 
potisms produced at Rome a form of human 
wickedness which romance has never imagined, 
and which history shudders to describe. 

We may pause at this era in our review of 
the representative bishops of Rome, since the 
Reformation was soon to throw a softening and 
refining light upon the progress of the papacy. 
There were to be no more Borgias, no secon 
Innocent; the fresh blasts from the north were 
to purify in some measure the malarious atmos- 
phere of the Holy City. Yet I trust this brief 
series of pictures of the early bishops will not 
have been without interest to the candid read- 
er, and that he will observe that it was only 
as the Roman Church abandoned the prime- 
val laws of gentleness, humility, and humanity 
that it ceased to be the benefactor of the bar- 
barous races it had subdued. As the splendid 
panorama passes before us, and we survey the 
meek and holy Stephen perishing a sainted mar- 
tyr in the Catacombs ; the modest Gregory, the 
first singing-master of Europe, soothing the say- 
age world to obedience and order by the sweet 
influence of his holy songs; the cunning Zach- 
arias winning a temporal crown from the grate- 
ful Frank ; Hildebrand rising in haughty intel- 
lectual pre-eminence above kings and princes; 
Innocent III. trampling upon the rights of na- 
tions, and lifting over Europe his persecuting | 
arm red with the guiltless blood of the trouba- 
dours and the Albigenses; or a Borgia, the in- 
carnation of sin—we shall have little difficulty 
in discovering why it is that the bishops of 
Rome have faded into a magnificent pageant 
before the rise of a purer knowledge, and why 
it is that the Pope of to-day, surrounded by the 
most splendid of earthly rituals, and pronounc- 
ing from the Vatican the anathemas of the Mid- 
dle Ages, is heard with mingled pity and deris- 
ion by the vigorous intellect of the nations over 
which his predecessors once held an undisputed 
sway. 
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THE MURDER OF ESCOVEDo,. 
()* the many eminent men who peérished yy 
der the jealous suspicions of Philip IT... ¢ _ 
of the foremost was his brother, Don John os 
Austria. Between his twenty-first and twenr, 
sixth years this prince had figured repeated! 
as the leader of victorious hosts. Not that} 
was more than a nominal chief, since the Side 
warriors of the day—men like Doria and 4] 
Marquis of Santa Cruz— directed his opera- 
tions, in the guise of lieutenants and advisers 
But few people cared to look so deeply ; 
handsome, valiant, and generous as he y I 
renown sat admirably upon him. From thy 
fight of Lepanto to the day of his death he was 
the idol of the Spaniards, and to a great exten: 
their hope; for the king had then small pros- 
pect of male heirs; indeed, Philip ITT. was not 
born until 1578, the year of Don John’s deat} 
Under these circumstances it would have ar- 
gued an extraordinary lack of ambition had the 
prince entertained no hope of the succession, 
as] ring 


But Don John was one of the most g 
men of the time: indeed, from his first victor 
forward, he led the Spanish forces far less j 
the service of his brother than to carve out 
kingdom for himself; and wherever there ay 
peared a prospect of winning a crown, by sw 

or marriage, thither he turned his attention- 
intriguing with the Pope, the Guises, the ma! 
contents of England and Flanders—with ever 
one, in fact, who could pretend to further his 
designs ; and in the midst of all he betrayed 
still deeper and far more dangerous purpose | 
hankering after legitimation and the state of 
an Infant. Philip had long been weary of |! 
brother’s foreign intrigues, but he was thor 
oughly and deeply alarmed so soon as he caught 
a glimpse of his domestic pretensions. He did 
not, indeed, cease to employ the prince—that 
would have been to have given free rein to his 
ambition—and therefore he ventured to send 
him to Flanders at a very critical period; but 
he took good care to place brilliant exploits 
quite beyond his reach, choosing rather that hi 
own interests should suffer than that Don John 
should increase his already too great reputation. 
He surrounded him with spies, instructed his 
coadjutors to hamper and obstruct him, and 
starved his means to the last degree. Chaf- 
ing under such difficulties, the prince lost his 
temper, and what little prudence he ever had, 
venting the bitterest complaints against the 
court and the king, and conceiving the wild- 
est schemes. All this was duly reported to 
Philip, who in return redoubled his precautions, 
especially in the matter of espionage. His 
principal agent in this base business was the 
Secretary of State, Antonio Perez. Don John 
and his faithful secretary and counselor, Juan 
Escovedo, regarded this man as their truest 
friend. But devoted body and soul to the king, 
or rather to the crown, he volunteered his serv- 
ices as spy upon them, and for several years 
he filled the disgraceful office like one to the 











manner born—so skillfully, indeed, that to the 
ny last he retained the confidence of his dupes. 
rl » better to draw them out, as the phrase goes, 
entered warmly into their projects ; he sym- 
thized with their difficulties; he even penned 
al lly those harsh opinions of the King which 


» searcely ventured to hint, leaving not one 
arious stratagem in the whole art of treach- 
y untried. Every letter he dispatched was 
bmitted to his master’s eye, and so was every 
» he received. And he took good care that 
monarch’s interest in his proceedings should 





ot relax through any subsidence of suspicion, 
welling on every imprudence of prince and 
eretary, until Philip fully believed that they 
med at no less than his life and crown. And 
the precious pair justified and encouraged one 

ther in their perfidy—the Minister represent- 
ing his behavior as the perfection of duty and 
nscientious scruple, and the monarch declar- 
iat he should have considered the Minister 
yanting in duty to his God, no less than to his 
sovereign, had he acted otherwise. Finding his 
position altogether insupportable, Don John dis- 
patched Escovedo to Spain in July, 1577, to fur- 
ther his interests in any way, but if possible to 
rocure his recall, This visit Philip regarded 
with the gravest suspicion, and even fear, in- 
scribing the first letter he received from Esco- 

do with the following remark: ‘* The avant- 

urier has arrived. We must be quick and 
lispatch him before he can murder us.” 

So far Perez had no personal animus against 
Escovedo. Nor had Escovedo any overt reason 

) distrust Perez. The contrary, indeed, was 
1¢ fact. They had been brought up together 
nthe house of Ruy Gomez, the most. favored 
nd fortunate Minister Philip ever had; they 
had been introduced together to public life; 
they belonged to the same. political faction—a 
thing which then bound Spaniards together like 
brotherhood—and, finally, Escovedo owed his 
present honorable post to the recommendation 
if Perez. But matters soon occurred which 
rendered the destruction of the former indis- 
pensable to the safety of the latter. 

There was then at the Spanish court one of 
those dames who appeared with something of 
heroism and a good deal of romance during 
the earlier centuries of the Middle Ages, but who 
degenerated into the mere creatures of show 
and sense and selfishness during the Renais- 
sance. This lady—the Duchess of Pastrana 
and Princess of Eboli—was a worthy sister of 
those ‘*fair and honest” frailties, Diana de 
Poictiers and Gabrielle d’Estrées. Married at 
the age of thirteen to Ruy Gomez, then a man 
of thirty, she was now a widow, the mistress 
of vast wealth, and her thirty-eight years had 
merely ripened her singular loveliness. Nor 
were her charms a whit impaired by a slight 
defect (tuerta) in one of her eyes. Indeed, a 
good judge of these matters, Henri Quatre, 
considered it an additional attraction; ‘‘ for,” 
said he, ‘‘the fitful looks and drooping lids, and 
all the other pretty little stratagems to which 
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such beauties have recourse, look bewitching- 
ly like modesty.” But even gay and gallant 
princes like Francis I. had failed to secure the 
fidelity of this particular institution, and it was 
not likely that better fortune would attend a 
man like Philip, whose mean and gloomy spirit 
was incased in a body which a Venetian em 
bassador of the day describes as ‘‘ peloso e 
calvo, e ha le gambe sottili, ed @ piccolo di sta 
tura meno che di mezzana, e ha la voce grossa’* 
—precisely the terms in which one would sketch 
& veteran monkey. Accordingly, at the time 
of Escovedo’s reappearance in Spain, the whole 
court was full of whispers concerning the gay 
doings of the princess; and the scandal-mongers 
dwelt with especial unction on her intimacy with 
Philip’s favorite Secretary of State. So far had 
this been carried that the haughty relatives of 
the dame—Silvas, Guzmans, and Mendozas, 
the noblest houses in Spain—seriously medi 
tated the murder of the gallant. And the fond 
ness of the princess was too conspicuous not to 
give them, in Spanish eyes at least, a reasonable 
excuse. Mules from her various estates, heay- 
ily laden with presents, including money, plate, 
furniture, and rich stuffs, were continually ar- 
riving at the gates of the fortunate Perez. He 
was her constant attendant at theatre, bull-fight, 
and auto-da-fé. And in her own palace he was 
a visitor so frequent and favored that her very 
servants—folk not too sensitive in these mat- 
ters — were, or pretended to be, exceedingly 
scandalized. ‘* One day,” said an indignant 
cousin, the Marquis of Fabrara, ‘I was stopped 
at the door and kept waiting among her women 
because, forsooth, this fellow Perez was with 
her. My valet, too, has repeatedly seen him 
leave her palace by ‘stealth at unseasonable 
hours. Even worse things have been witnessed 
by myself and others, her relatives. And such 
effect has all this had upon me, that I have 
more than once been compelled to retire to the 
nearest church to beseech God to deliver me 
from the strong temptation to slay the villain 
with which the sight of him possessed me.” 
Escovedo, an eléve of Ruy Gomez, was devoted 
with all the enthusiasm of a vassal and a Span- 
iard to the house of his chief. He was deeply 
interested in its fortunes, and keenly alive to 
every thing that touched its honor. One of his 
first acts was to pay his respects to the princess, 
and, as his duty required, he was a daily visitor. 
Of course he soon heard all the gossip, and in 
a short time he obtained the very strongest con 
firmation of it. Fall of indignation, the wor- 
thy secretary hastened to speak his mind to the 
princess. And, altogether regardless of the 
presence of a third party—the squire of Antonio 
Perez, who heard and long remembered every 
word that passed—he indulged the astonished 
and indignant lady with a very pretty homily, 
winding up by declaring that he felt himself 
obliged to recount the whole affair to the king. 
* “Bald and hairy, with attenuated limbs, stunt 

figure, and harsh voice.” 
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Unacquainted with the relations that subsisted 
between Philip and the princess, he could not 
suspect the apprehension which such a threat 
from a man so blunt, so outspoken, and in all 
respects so exceedingly likely to carry it out, 
was certain to excite. Bursting with various 
passions, the princess replied, in a strain of the 
coarsest defiance, ‘‘ Off with you to the king! 

quick! hide nothing! tell him all! And be 
sure you add this: mas quiero el trasero de 
Antonio Perez que al rey.” From that time 
forth Escovedo was doomed. The pair knew 
the character of Philip well. They could not 

guess how long their secret would be kept, nor 
when the vengeance might fall; and a hundred 
small annoyances were ever recurring to keep 

their apprehension awake. ‘The princess saw 

Escovedo in every sneering lip, and heard him 

in every slighting remark. Nay, even when the 

preacher happened to inveigh against certain 

sins in her presence, she returned home full of 

fury to anathematize ‘‘that slanderer of noble 

ladies, Escovedo, who had incited the monks of 
St. Mary’s to interlard their sermons with spite- 

ful things on purpose to annoy her.” But of the 

two Perez had by far the stronger reasons for 

arriving at a fell resolve. Her rank, her rela- 

tives, and—least consideration with Philip, but 

still a consideration—her sex, forbade the latter 

to inflict any severe punishment on the princess. | 
But Perez was altogether a creature of his own. | 
Born in 1640, the natural son of one of Charles’s 

Ministers, and legitimated by a diploma of that 

Emperor’s, Antonio Perez was a man of no for- 

tune, and, apart from his office, of little weight. 

Introduced early to public life, he had gradually 

worked his way up to the foremost place. Such 

men, and under such a government, are sure to 
make numerous enemies, whatever be their | 
character—and the secretary’s was of a kind to 

make him unusually hated. He was handsome, | 
eloquent, and clever; but, the King aside, he | 
was altogether faithless. And he was, besides, | 
profuse, licentious, insolent, and greedy in no 
common degree. Many of his coadjutors de- 
tested him—among them the Iron Duke of 
Alva, Perez knew this; he knew the slender 

tenure of his power, and he knew the terrible | 
advantage which his rivals would derive from | 
such a story as that Escovedo had to tell. For | 
him there was no alternative—the man must die. 
Nor was the adroit statesman at a loss for most 
excellent means of effecting his atrocious intent. | 
It was only necessary that Escovedo should be 
silent afew days longer. And he was sufficient- | 
ly so for the purpose. He did not hesitate, in- 
deed, to blurt out pretty freely in a good many 
places all that he had seen; but some lingering 
respect for the wife of his old master, friendship 
perhaps for Perez, and, unquestionably, regard 
for the interests of his master, restrained him 
from executing his threat. Meanwhile Perez 
exerted all his keen intellect on the sinister 
materials at his command to exasperate the 
King and Council against the unfortunate agent, 
and with all the effect that even he could de- 
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sire: for it was solemnly decided by a C ‘ 
‘ ‘ neither 


Council, called especially for the purpose, t] imple 
as a matter imperatively called for by the Mf n W 
fare of the state, Escovedo must be put ¢ poe 
death. And with such malignant skj pai 
Perez manipulated the evidence submi 
the Council that its President, the May jués 
los Velos, affirmed himself ready to pron 
for execution with the host betwe en his li; S, 
deeply was he impressed with the danger 
character of the man Escovedo, and the n 
sity for his destruction. But the affairs 
state that called thus remorselessly for deg 
were equally urgent in demanding a secret ex 
ecution—that is to say, an assassination. Phi] 
therefore submitted the decision of his council 
ors to his excellent confessor the monk Dieg 
Chaves, and that admirable casuist soon 
moved whatever small scruples might have }; 
concealed in the narrow heart of his penitent 
‘¢ Bor,” said he, “the prince who can ] 
punish his subjects by law may justly pur 
them without law, since he is above all law. 
One subject, therefore, may slay another at tl 
command of his prince without any sin.” 


] . 
ul the tim 
tt 


<u f he had 


eordal 


Perez was pitched upon to execute the ser 
tence, and the moment he received his com: 
N 
these measures were very characte. istic of th 
period. Scarce one of those singular crimes 
was perpetrated without numerous confidants 
and assistants. Thus a whole troop was em 
ployed to murder the Duke of Orleans in 1407, 
and a still larger number were associated 
massacre the Duke of Burgundy some twel 
years later. <A host of nobles, with one hu 
dred and sixty attendants, assembled to si: 
Rizzio. The murder of Darnley was confid 
to half the great men of Scotland. And tl 
whole family of the Hamiltons was privy to th 
slaughter of the Regent Murray. Certain); 
Perez did not go quite so far as this, but stil 
he went far enough. His major-duomo Dieg 
Martinez, his squire Rodrigo de Morgado, and 
that, in those days, inevitable official in the es- 
tablishment of the ambitious—his astrologer 
Pedro de la Exa, were his more immediate 
confidants. With them he discussed the pro- 
jected murder, and by their aid he selected 
suitable instruments — not paltry scoundrels 
these, but bravoes of good birth (personas d 
mas partes), and therefore thoroughly worthy of 
the respectable office of stabbing a gentleman. 
It was first resolved to take Escovedo off by 
poison, and for this they had opportunities in 
plenty, since the intended victim was a frequeni 
guest of Perez. Nor was the attempt made in 
the bungling fashion that has become so com- 
mon of late. It was undertaken as deliberately 


rema 
and | 
liqui 
Dinn 


rest ¢ 


sion he proceeded to take his measures. 


|and elaborately as any other important busi- 


ness. A professional toxicologist—one of a 
fraternity then very numerous and largely pat- 


| ronized—was fetched all the way from Ara- 


gon: an apothecary the witnesses call him— 
not exactly,such a wretch as figures in Romeo 
and Juliet, but a respectable villain. And 
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neither expense nor trouble was spared to give 
ample scope and verge enough to his skill. 
Men were dispatched in all directions to seek 
+ noxious herbs and potent drugs. And by 

. time he took his departure well rewarded, 
had provided his employer with matters pois- 

is, in the shape of liquid and powder, suf- 
ficient to destroy half Madrid. Out of this 
fernal arsenal a liquid ‘fit to be given to 
nk,” ¢s the narrator quaintly phrases it, was 
lected for the first essay. But the page, An- 
nio Enriquez, who was designated to admin- 
ster it, was not altogether destitute of con- 
science. ‘* No,” said this good youth, indig- 
nantly, ‘I will net be a murderer. I abhor the 


idea of dipping my hands in blood, and, so help | 


me Heaven, will have no hand in poisoning any 

ly unless my master give me the order.” And 
give him the order Perez did, accompanied with 
uny promises, sundry politic but very unneces- 
sasons, and, what was more to the pur- 
‘something in hand the whiles.” So the 








conscientious page went away, “ much content- 
|,” to set about his part of the business. Ac- 
ordingly, at dinner that very same day he was 
remarkably assiduous in waiting on Escovedo, 
and found means to pour a nutshellful of the 
liquid twice over into the secretary's glass. 
Dinner over, Escovedo took his leave, and the 
rest of the company sat down to play—a practice 


that was indulged in to a scandalous extent by | 


he statesman and his friends. But before Perez 
could shuffle the cards with any gusto, he had 
first to be satisfied concerning the administra- 
tion of the *“‘ water fit to be given to drink.” 
This liquid, however, was by no means equal to 
the agua tofana, afterward so renowned, or, as 
seems probable, Escovedo had one of those or- 
ganizations which resist the assaults of poison, 
for he appeared to sustain no injury. <A few 
days after he dined again with Perez, and this 
time they mixed him up a certain white powder 
lise flour with 4 dish of cream, in addition to 
his quantum of the “‘ water.” He fell ill with- 
out guessing the reason, and while he kept his 


bed another respectable emissary, employed by | 


his excellent friend—the son of Captain Juan 
Rubio, Governor of Malfimwormed himself into 
the confidence of his cook, obtained the run of 
the kitchen, and managed very cleverly to de- 
posit a thimbleful of the powder in Escovedo's 
broth, On this occasion the poison was de- 
tected before the sick man had tasted more than 
a mouthful of the food; but so cleverly had 
Perez managed that nobody entertained the 


slightest suspicion of his share in the work, and | 


a female slave who had been employed to pre- 
pare the pottage was arrested and hung up di- 
rectly—so quick and decided could the law be 
at times, even in Spain. 

Poison having failed, it was now determined 
to try steel. So the conscientious page was 
dispatched into his native country, Catalonia, 
to find ‘*a stiletto with a very thin blade—a 
weapon far superior to a pistol for murdering a 
man”—and a sure hand to wield it. And he 
Vor. XXXVITL—No. 224.—16 





discharged the mission with great judgment, 
re-entering Madrid the very day of the slave's 
execution with the aforesaid delicate tool and 
his brother Miguel Bosque. Meanwhile Diego 
Martinez on his side had procured two determ- 
ined Aragonese, Gil de Mesa, a devoted ad- 
herent of the Secretary’s, and another ruffian 
named Insausti. To these were added the 
scullion, Juan Rubio, already mentioned, and 
the band was complete. The very next day, 
being the 24th of March, 1578, the major-duomo 
mustered his troop of rascals outside of Madrid, 
and armed them all with pistol and dagger. In 
addition to these weapons, Martinez, who seems 
to have had a decided taste for the artistic in 
matters murderous, presented them with an in- 
teresting instrument in the shape of a sword, 
broad-bladed and fluted on both sides up to the 
point. ‘The tragedy was then planned out, and 
the parts duly apportioned. It was arranged 
that the whole ofgthe bravos should assemble 
every evening in the little square of St. Jacobo: 
from thence they were to go and watch Esco- 
vedo’s house, and whenever a favorable oppor- 
tunity offered, dothedeed. Insausti, Rubio, and 
Miguel Bosque were fixed on to strike the stroke, 
while the other three remained in reserve. 

At last, after watching for a week, they met 
Escovedo, and slew him within twenty yards of 
his own house, on Easter-Monday evening— 
Insausti dealing the fatal stab with the afore- 
said fluted sword. In less than an hour the 
murder was known from one end of the city to 
the other. The assassins escaped much as fu- 
gitives from the field of battle, several of them 
losing their weapons, and two their cloaks. The 
instrument of death, however, had been carried 
safely off, and was forthwith flung down a deep 
well. A messenger was dispatched to apprise 
Perez, who had gone to spend the holy-week at 
Alcala. He, when he heard of their success, 
and especially that nobody had been arrested, 
rejoiced exceedingly. The next step was to 
get the murderers out of the way, and that was 
taken at once. Well supplied with money or 
the means of obtaining it—Miguel Bosque, for 
instance, receiving 100 gold crowns, and Gil de 
Mesa a gold chain, a silver cup, and 400 gold 
crowns —all but the trusty major-duomo were 
hurried off to Aragon. There such of them 
as were not already provided for otherwise re- 
ceived each an ensign’s commission and depart- 
ed, Juan Rubio to Milan, Antonio Enriquez to 
Naples, and Insausti to Sicily. Nor was the 
prudence of Perez satisfied even then. Time 
after time nearly every one upon whom he could 
not place the thoroughest reliance was put out 
of the way. The astrologer died suddenly, and 
very opportunely, and so did the squire. Much 
about the same time Miguel Bosque gave up 
the ghost in Aragon, and Insausti in Sicily. 
In three or four years from the date of the crime 
but four of those who were immediately privy to 
it survived. Of these, three were as stanch as 
blood-hounds; as for the fourth, the conscien- 
tious page, he conceived such a terror of the 
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ubiquitous Perez that he found no rest until he 
gave himself up in 1584 as an informer. 
Escovedo was no more, and Don John did 
not long survive him, breathing his last exactly 
six months after, in the centre of his camp, near 
Namur. He died of plague, said one party; of 
purple-fever, averred another; worn out with 
difficulties, disappointment, and vexation, de- 
clared a third; of poison, whispered a fourth. 
And the last opinion is our own. There remain, 
indeed, to confirm it, no confessions wrung out 
by torture or remorse, no damning secret in- 
structions, no shameless declarations of defiant 
wickedness. But there is the character of Phil- 
in; there is the good cause which he had to fear 
and hate his brother; and there is the fact that 
by the victim’s side stood that man of guarded 
tongue and iron heart, that merciless employer 
of political assassins, the terrible Duke of Par- 
ma. Nor was it merely among the vulgar herd 
that these dark suspicions fl@w about. We find 
them in all the best historians of the day. Ben- 
tivoglio mentions the current belief that the 
prince’s death was more speedy than natural: 
**E quindi nacque l’opinione dispersa allora, 
ch’ egli mancasse di morte aiutata pitt tosto che 
naturale.” Cabrera details sundry ugly symp- 
toms noticed during the post-mortem examina- 
tion. And Herrera says, plainly: ‘‘ Acabo su 
vida con gran sospecho de veneno”—(‘‘ he lost 
his life with great suspicion of poison”). And 
if it be objected that these writers expressed 
themselves too obscurely to justify a decided 
opinion, we reply with an old anecdote: When 
that queer character, the Abbé Choisy, was writ- 
ing the life of Charles VI., the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who took some interest in his labors, 
asked him how he would contrive to express 
the madness of the king—‘‘ Sir, I will just say 
he was mad,” replied the abbé; and his audac- 
ity in scorning the euphuisms in which matters 
like this were usually shrouded, out of respect 
to royalty, gained him no small credit. Now, 
if it was a ticklish thing to write a dead king 
down mad in the days of Louis le Grand, it 
must have been much more ticklish to write one 
down a poisoner sixty or seventy years earlier. 
Escovedo was dead, but never did blood call 
for vengeance so pertinaciously as his. 
to the indiscretion of all the parties concerned, 
suspicion was at no loss to fix on the murder- 
ers. Every body said at once, Antonio Perez 
and the Princess of Eboli have done this thing. 
True, the latter made energetic efforts to turn 
attention from themselves. 
reports to the disadvantage of the slain man. 
They aceused him of low vices, of insulting the 


wives and daughters of the populace, of indulg- | 
ing in all those propensities that tend to whet | 
But to no | 


the knife of the Spanish plebeian. 
purpose. Don John’s secretary was one of those 
blunt, straightforward individuals that defy slan- 
der, These devices, then, were instantly seen 
through, and merely tended to strengthen uni- 
versal opinion, The numerous enemies of the 


favorites—especially the fellow-Minister of Pe- | 


Thanks | 


They circulated | 
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rez—were delighted with the affair, and the, 
took good care that it should not be forgotte; 
Incited and supported by powerful personag, 
—people who as yet kept in the back-ground 
the widow and children of Escovedo openly 
cused Perez and the princess of the murde; 
They did more. They demanded and obtain, 
an audience of the King, and besought veng 
ance on the favorites. Callous as was the ag 
and prolific of sanguinary characters, there we; ‘ 
not many who could have acted like Phil 
The trial of Bothwell, a few years before, , 

a very pretty farce in its way; but for ¢ 
summate hypocrisy there is nothing in ] istor 
to be compared to the conduct of the Spanish 
monarch on this position 
would have been torture to a generous spirit; 
but, far from being annoyed, Philip actu 
appeared to enjoy it. [ 
ion flowed on like this, fe ran no risk of sus 


occasion, Such a 


So long as public opin- 
That was a great consideration. A) 
another as great lay in the fact that he co 
use the charge as a*sort of mental rack an 
wheel to lacerate the feelings and break t} 
spirit of these two envied favorites. Obeyi 
the impulses of his mean and cruel nature, 
made no attempt to silence the accusers, but 
listened with deep attention to their complaints, 
received their memorials, and promised them 
ail that they could fairly demand 

inquiry. 


picion. 


the amplest 
For, bold and daring as they were 


accusation, as yet they had no other evider 


than that suggested by Machiavelli: If , 
would discover the author of a crime, inqu 
who was to profit by it. 

No greater punishment could well have be« 
inflicted on the pair than the sixteen mont 
which elapsed between their crime and tl 

What had they not to bear in that 
Disappointment of every kind; r 
morse, and féar, and outraged feeling within; 
odium, and scorn, and degradation with 
In vain they struggled to break away from thei 
fate, in vain assailed the throne—the one cor 
fident in her rank and her attractions, the other 
in his precautions, and both in the monarchs 
complicity. At first they besieged the King 
for vengeance, then they besought peace; and 
finally entreated for leave to fly the court—no 
matter whither. But to every demand the 
master replied, with his equivocal pledge, “ / 
will never forsake you.” Hour by hour their as- 
sailants grew bolder—to Philip as well as to 
themselves ; expanding their hints into revela- 
tions, and venting their enmity in coarsest in- 
sult—like those of Matteo Vasquez, for instance, 
who scrawled the documents that passed be- 
tween the offices with denunciations of Perez. 
And even for this the miserable tool could ob- 
tain no redress. He had to bear every thing. 
He dared not strike, he must not reply ; he had 
not even the power of flight; and the bull was 
baited not a whit the less because forbidden t 
use his horns. ‘Truly he must have envied Es 
covedo in his bloody grave. 

At length the whole treacherous story was 


disgrace. 
time ? 














lded to the royal ear, and what then? 
What then, when, after days of study, the per- 
of his favorites and the tool they had made 

m dawned upon the slow understanding of 
s*king of men?” With most monarchs of 
period a short shrift and a sharp axe would 
» been the secretary’s portion. But this one 
apable of manly vengeance. He de 

ted to kill indeed, but it must be by install- 
Besides, policy recommended that the 

nedy should be played yet a little longer—at 
ast until he had sure intelligence that Don 
John was no more; and as policy never found 
difficulty in controlling those lukewarm 
ssions, so the King went on dissembling to 


th sides, occasionally interfering to rest 





Lin 
eagerness of the assailants with hypocritical 
nsure, and to support the assailed with equal- 
hypocritical comfort. The desired intelli- 
» came at last; but even then he was not 
He could not punish the prin- 
ss and spare the paramour; and before he 


ly to strike. 


ld disgrace the latter it was necessary to 
ide a successor. Nor was this quite so 





easy as might be supposed. For, though there 
re many men in Spain fully qualified by abil 
ity for the post, there was not one who could 
dapt himself similarly to the disposition of the 
King. Therefore, in January, 1579, Cardi 
il Granville was summoned from Italy; but 
ugh he set out at once, he was delayed by 
arious accidents until full six months went by 
before he set foot in Spain. Meanwhile Philip, 
with his usual duplicity, set himself to manu- 
cture an excuse sufficiently plausible to ac- 
yuunt to those not behind the scenes for the 
disgrace of the favorites when the proper time 
should come; so, pretending to be wearied out 
with the everlasting complaints of the contend- 
ing parties, he commanded them all to be rec- 





d. This was precisely what Vasquez and 
his friends did not want. Yet they dared not 
openly resist the King, who was as much an 


one 


enigma to them as he was to their opponents. 
But though they appeared to acquiesce, they 
abated not one jot of their studied insolence and 
aggression. As for Perez and the princess, 
they obstinately refused all reconciliation, as, 
doubtless, it was intended they should. Indeed, 
the irritating conduct of their antagonists ren- 
dered any other course too humiliating to be 
thought of, unless in the very last extremity ; 
and, considering that this model king was still 
in all outward respects the same to both as he 
had been for years before—still the apparently 
confiding, caressing master of the secretary, and 
still—yes, still, astonishing as it may appear— 
the lover of the princess !—that extremity ap- 
peared sufficiently distant. At length some 
unusual whiff of spite lifted for one short mo- 


ment the heavy folds of dissimulation that en- | frequenting every place of amusement, receiving 


veloped this strange spirit, and gave the guilty 


ones a glimpse of the purpose that crouched in | his old profusion, and doing his utmost to work 


its gloomy recesses, and they consented, with 
much reluctance and many a bitter pang, “to 
swear a peace,” 


The 29th of July was fixed 
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upon tor this ceremony; and, now that they 
had subdued their pride so far, the harassed 


} 
| 


air felt a relief that must have been something 
ke happiness. But one short step divided 
them from security, and their feet were lifted 
to make it, when the ground that looked so firm 
melted like a mist, and down they went. Gran- 
ville arrived on the 28th, and at eleven o'clock 

it night Philip issued his orders for the in- 


stant arrest of the princess and the secretary 








} 





The latter was at once taken into custody by 
the court alcalde, and the former was seized at 
the same instant and conveyed to the fortress 
of Pinto. The King himself, hidden under the 
porch of a neighboring church, witnessed the 
capture of his mistress; and when she was 
borne out of his sight, when the darkness swal 
lowed up the guarded coach, and the trample 
of the horses died away from his ear, he retired 
in frowning silence to the palace, and spent the 
remainder of the night in pacing his cabinet— 
a demonstration of feeling never observed in 
him before or after. 

From this time forward the princess disap- 
pears from the scene, and Perez occupies the 
whole’ width of the stage. For no less than 


twelve years we see him sinking lower and low- 








er under the pertinacious assault of a revenge 
that loved to linger on its blows, and shrank 
from striking home. ‘The slow progress of the 
law in those days, especially when put in mo- 
tion against the rich and strong, the great events 
that occurred during the time, and the habits of 
Philip, who regularly spent twelve hours a day 
at the desk, reading every dispatch and every 
petition, and obstructing the multitudinous af. 
fairs of his wide dominions by attempting to 
direct them every one—these may be credited 
with a portion of this extraordinary delay. But 
by far the larger part must be ascribed to the 
skill with which the secretary had entangled his 
master in their mutual crime, and to the pow- 
ers of defense, as unexpected as they were for- 
midable, which adversity developed in him. 
For a long time Philip could not kill without 
seriously wounding himself; and, when at last 


his hand was free to stab, the object was no 
longer within reach. Philip was an inveterate 


sc! ibe, who discussed every subject with his pen, 
and heaps of documents which committed him 
in & thousand things, notably in this affair of 
Escovedo’s, were in the possession of Perez. 
The latter, therefore, was not to be dealt with 
seriously until they had deprived him of his ar- 
mor of proof, and that was not the work of a 
moment. Not knowing well what to do with 
him, after a confinement of four months in the 
house of the alcalde, they allowed him to return 
home, and there he remained for the next six 
years under the very mildest form of arrest ; 


visitors, indulging to the top of his bent in all 


his way back into power. It was at last sug- 


gested that the ex-secretary might fairly be 


prosecuted for malversation: and such an in- 
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quiry was at once set on foot. It opened in 
May, 1582, and lasted until January, 1585. 
During its course it was clearly proved that 
Perez had been in the pay of most of the petty 
princes of Italy, that he had sold offices—cap- 
taincies, governments, and commissions— in- 
numerable, and that he had received bribes 
from all sorts of suitors, until he, a man ab- 
solutely without any hereditary fortune, came 
to outshine in all respects—jewels, house, and 
retinue—the most magnificent of the Spanish 
nobility. Nor did the commissioners confine 
their inquiries to matters like these. A great 
portion of their time was occupied in prying 
into his connection with the Princess of Eboli; 
and their labors were concluded by sentencing 
the ex-Minister to reimburse the Eboli family 
to the amount of £7000 or £8000, for the pres- 
ents which he had received frem the princess ; 
to pay a fine of equal amount to the King; to 
be imprisoned for two years in a fortress; and 
to be banished for ten years from the court. 

Most people fancied that this was the end of 

the dreary affair; but it proved to be merely 
the beginning. The moment the gates of Tor- 
ruegano closed behind him his foes set to work 
to secure his papers. These were demanded 
from his wife; she refused to give them up. 

They imprisoned her, and as she still refused 
threatened her with the harshest treatment ; 

but she remained inflexible. Her liberty, how- 
ever, was indispensable to Perez, for she was his 
principal agent, and a most enthusiastic and 
faithful one she remained to the last. So he 
consented to ransom her by surrendering the 
coveted documents. Accordingly he obtained 

a safe-conduct for the trusty Diego Martinez, 

who had vanished on his master’s disgrace ; 

and this man delivered two trunks locked and 

sealed into the hands of the King’s confessor. 

Great was Philip’s triumph. He felt that his 
vengeance had now at last full scope—not know- 
ing that Martinez had carefully sifted the pa- 
pers and abstracted the most valuable. He had 

ruined Perez, but that was nothing to what he 

meditated. The ex-secretary had served his 

own purpose in the matter of Escovedo, and 

now the King would very similarly serve his in 

this same matter by bringing Perez to the gib- | 
bet for it. Never was there a better verifica- 

tion of the text, ‘‘ With what measure ye mete, 

it shall be measured unto you again.” So it 

was determined to prosecute Perez at once for 

the murder. His business done, the major- 

duomo prepared to return to his refuge. But 

the court had no notion of parting with him so 

easily. Two years had worn away in this strug- 

gle for the documents, and 1587 was drawing 

to a close. Vasquez and his confederates had 

already got hold of one formidable witness, the 

conscientious page. But a second was indis- 

pensable to secure conviction, and they had 

long been in search of one. ‘They knew that 

the poison-vendor and the scullion were some- 

where in Aragon, and they had made many 
vigorous efforts—some of them not very honor- 





ee 


able—to get possession of one or other. By; 
the trusty Gil de Meza took good care to frys 
trate every attempt. Another—and if he wx uld 
but speak, the most valuable of all—was no) 
within their grasp; and, in spite of the saf 
conduct, it closed tightly upon him. But Mar 
tinez was a very different sort of man to Ep 
riquez; and when the two were confronted, | 

assailed the ex-page with such a torrent of jp 
vective as absolutely struck him dumb. Threg; 
en, cajole, or torture as they would, they could 
get nothing out of this faithful man, and so th 

were again at a stand-still. But neither Phi, 
nor his creatures would accept defeat ; and sin A 
they could not obtain the requisite testimony by 
other means, it was determined to extract it by 
fraud or force from Perez himself. And fraud. 
as the more congenial engine, was the first t 
be employed. Accordingly the ever-ready con- 
fessor, Chaves, came forward and penned long 
letters to Perez, full of equivocation, casuistry, 
every kind of negative falsehood, and all bas 
arguments, as inducements to confession, But 
Perez was too old a bird to be caught with chaff 
like that. So another and a deeper scheme 
was devised to train the unhappy statesman to 
his ruin. Meanwhile all honorable men reyolt- 
ed at these long and perfidious proceedings 
They loved not Perez indeed, but, on the other 
hand, they hated the means that were being 
used for his destruction. So, having remon- 
strated in vain with the King, they put them- 
selves in communication with the Escovedos. 
and soon induced these people to come to terms 
with the ex-secretary, the more easily as the 
former clearly saw that however the case went, 
it was not likely to benefit them. In considera- 
tion, then, of receiving 20,000 ducats they re- 
tired from the prosecution, October 2, 1589; 
and, so far as the principals were concerned, 
the proceedings were at an end, This event, 
however, did not influence Philip or his ad- 
visers for a moment. Still intent on tempting 
Perez to criminate himself, they drew up a docu- 
ment to the following effect: ‘‘ That Antonio 
Perez acted by the will and consent of his Ma- 
jesty in the murder of Juan Escovedo; that it 
was necessary that this consent should be de- 
clared and its causes explained in order to aid 
the discharge of the prisoner ; and that his Majes 
ty permitted Antonio Perez to declare and ex- 
plain these things accordingly.” This document, 
signed by the King, and fortified by all the ar 
guments they could devise, was placed before 
Perez no less than seven different times in Janu- 
ary and February, 1590. But he still refused 
to commit himself. Fraud had failed utterly, 
and now nothing remained but force. Onthe 22d 
of February, therefore, Perez was put to the tor- 
ture, and that so mercilessly that it was evident 
they meant to rend him limb from limb should 
he still refuse to confess. At last, after unusual 


endurance, he consented to open his stubborn 
lips and acknowledge the murder ; but tothe last 
he represented the deed as a pure affair of state, 
and himself the docile instrument of the King. 
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The disgrace of Perez, his ruin, his impris- 
nment, and finally his torture, might all have 
heen witnessed, not merely without sympathy 
bat even with general approval, had they fol- 
iowed hard upon the heelsofhis crime. But thus 
studiously prolonged through half a generation, 
they begat a general revulsion of feeling which 
the last act brought to a climax, ‘* What!” 
said the courtiers, ‘‘ a noble, a minister of state, 
in intimate of the King’s, tortured like a com- 
mon thief! and wherefore ?” Henceforth no one 
felt safe. And so boldly were the murmurs ut- 
tered that they were heard even from the pulpit 
fthe royal chapel. Indeed from that 22d of 
February forward, Perez had no enemies in 
Spain but the King and a few of his Majesty's 
Under these circumstances it would 
ave been imprudent to have hurried to the last 
ut of the tragedy. Besides, Perez was pros- 
trated with fever brought on by bodily and 
mental anguish: and partly in deference to 
public opinion, partly to preserve him for the 
gibbet, his wife and friends were allowed access 
to his cell. Hovering between life and death, 
s he seemed to be for weeks, the vigilance of 


uniliars. 


his jailers relaxed, and on the night of the’ 


20th of April he managed to escape, like the 
Earl of Nithsdale and Lavalette, in the dress of 

s wife. The devoted Gil de Meza was wait- 

ing close at hand with horses, and, mounting 
along with him, Perez never drew bridle until 
he reached Aragon, after a ride of thirty Span- 
shleagues. ‘There, thanks to the peculiar laws 
of the country, he was safe. But he did not 
rely implicitly upon them, and took sanctuary 
it Caiatayud, in the convent of St. Peter the 
Martyr. All rejoiced but the King, and he, for 
once in his life, was furious. He cast the whole 
of the Perez family into prison, not sparing 
even the infants, nor did they come out again 
formany along year. He dispatched an order 
into Aragon commanding his officers to seize 
the fugitive alive or dead. And he hurried on 
the proceedings of the court at Madrid, which, 
in the astonishingly short period of three months, 
published its sentence, condemning Perez to be 
hanged, his head to be fixed on a spike, and his 
whole property to be confiscated. 

Meanwhile a terrible drama was going on in 
Aragon. The officers of the King attempted 
to drag Perez from his asylum; and the offi- 
cers of the kingdom—a very different body of 
men—roused by the indefatigable Gil de Meza, 
marehed in hot haste from Saragossa to protect 
him. Backed by the people, who knew how to 
value their laws, the latter prevailed, and carry- 
ing Perez with them to the capital, immured 
him, as one charged with high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, but really for his safety, in the pub- 
lie prison, There Philip commenced proceed- 
ings against him according to the forms of the 
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agon without a really fair trial, in open court, 
and before an independent tribunal; and in the 
second place, that Perez had withheld a number 
of terribly significant documents : consequently 
these charges were soon abandoned, But not 
so the trial, He was next arraigned for poison- 
ing his squire and his astrologer; and when 
this charge broke down, as it did speedily for 
lack of evidence, he was immediately accused 
of malversation in his office, and application 
was made to have the trial transferred to the 
King’s court. gut Perez had no difficulty in 
proving that the law under whicli this applica- 
tion was made applied only to such officers as 
had been employed at the period of their of- 
fense in Aragon, and so this last attempt failed 
even more signally than the others. But one 
resort was now left to the vindictive King, 
and that was to bring Perez under the terrible 
jurisdiction of the Inquisition. Now Perez, 
like most men of the South, was accustomed to 
speak strongly under excitement, dealing with 
sacred things in a way that is common enough 
in Spain and Italy, but which bears to us En- 
glishmen a most uncomfortable seeming of blas- 
phemy. And selections from his conversation 
of this stamp were committed to writing, and 
transmitted to that master casuist, Chaves, who 
soon managed to distill from them the rankest 
heresy, after the form and manner following : 
Antonio Perez being requested not to speak 
ill of Don John of Austria, made this reply : 
“Since the King has accused me of betraying 
his secrets and garbling his letters, I must jus- 
tify myself without reference to other people, 
and if God the Father obstructed me in my way 
I would cut off his nose.” Remarks like this 
might have been heard a hundred times a day 
in Madrid, without exciting any sensation. 
But Chaves cared nothing for that; it was a 
part of his business to find heresy any where at 
a moment's notice, and it must be confessed 
that he was master of his craft. ‘‘ This prop- 
osition,” wrote he, ‘* inasmuch as it says, If 
God the Father was a hindrance he would have 
his nose cut off, savors of the heresy of the Vau- 
dois, who pretend that God is human and has 
corporeal members. Nor can it be urged in 
excuse that Christ has a body and members, 
since the question here is not concerning Christ, 
but the first person of the Holy Trinity.” In 
this way Chaves, with the help of some reading, 
a great want of scruple, and a little ingenuity, 
soon made out Perez, as he would have made 
out any one else, a heretic of the very deepest 
dye. Fortified by this precious opinion the 
inquisitors of Saragossa decided that Perez 
should be committed to their private prison ; but 


this was far more easily said than done. The 


country, charging him with murdering Escove- | 


do, betraying state secrets, and breaking out 
of prison. But Philip soon became aware of 
two extremely disagreeable things: in the first 
place, that nobody could be condemned in Ar- 


Aragonese had little love for the Inquisition ; 
they were jealous of their boasted fueros (laws), 
and at that particular juncture Perez was every 
where regarded as representing these fueros in 
all their power and purity. Besides, Perez had 
several old friends in Saragossa, and since his 
arrival he had made a good many new ones; 
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and these were always on the watch to rouse 
the mob on the first indication of treachery or 
violence on the part of the royal agents. Nor 
was their care at all superfluous; for Philip had 
many adroit agents in the city, notably the Mar- 
quis of Almenara, Indeed, from the moment 
Perez set foot in the kingdom the Marquis, as 
in duty bound, had been busy intriguing against 
him, and had managed at last to gain over some 
of the principal magistrates, at least so far as to 
agree that the fugitive should be handed over 
to the officers of the Inquisition. They would 
not, indeed, allow Perez to be spirited away at 
night, or without the forms of law. But they 
made the matter nearly as safe. The alguacils 
came before them at an unusually early hour, 
got possession of the prisoner, and were in the 
very act of carrying him off when they were 
noticed by three gentlemen devoted to Perez. 
These, however, were not prepared to stay them, 
and so in a very short time the much-hunted 
prisoner was secure in the strong fortress of the 
Aljaferia. The Inquisition had him fast, but 
it did not keep him long. Meantime Saragossa 
was all astir as it had not been for many a day 
before. ‘‘ Contra fuero,” “ Liberty,” “To the 
rescue”—well-known signals all of riot and re- 
bellion—rang in every direction, and, with the 
loud clang of the tocsin, soon roused up the city 
and filled the market-place in front of the prison 
with a mighty mob. A few words from one of 
the adherents of Perez divided this mob into 
two. The one streamed rapidly out of the city 
toward the Aljaferia, and the other hurried off 
to the palace of the Marquis of Almenara, who 
was rightly credited with the mischief. The 
Marquis shut his gates, and well he might, for 
the crowd was about as ugly a one as ever 
threatened an unpopular gentleman. Great 
stones, sledge - hammers, and arquebus - shots 
were hurled in plenty at his doors; but these, 
constructed in the stormy days of the Beaumonts 
and Agramonts, resisted the onset well. 
mob, however, got in at last by stratagem and 
seized their prey. With the view of saving his 
life—not worth many days’ purchase just then 


—somebody proposed that he should be led to | 


prison, and the multitude, as usual, agreed with 
the last speaker. But the leading rioters did 
not mean that he should escape, and before they 
had got a furlong on the way a terrible cry was 
raised and taken up by nearly every voice: 
** Body of God, kill him, kill him!” (‘‘ Muera, 


cuerpo de Dios!”) And no sooner said than 


done: he was struck and trampled on in an in- | 


stant, and would have been slain outright but 
for the gallant interference of a few gentlemen, 
who charged through the tumult and dragged 


The 


the Marquis by main force from under the heels | 
of his assailants, all battered and bloody, to die | 


a fortnight after of his wounds. 
ilar cases, the taste of blood rendered the riot- 
ers altogether ungovernable. 
themselves Philip’s creatures were soon close in 
hiding, and, having no one else upon whom to 


As in all sim- | 
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of justice, and, yelling, threatening, brand 

pike and arquebus, and frequently discharg 
shots in alarming proximity to the ears of th; 
pale and learned pundits, they kept the ma 
trates in mortal terror for three or fou 
hours. As for the other division, it had 
to storm the Aljaferia. And there it rem: 
surging against the massy walls and yelling 
But, confident in their strong-] 
the inquisitors within paid them little attent 
The leaders of the crowd, indeed, had 
cart-loads of wood to burn down the gat 


fis 


taal 


riously. 


before this expedient could be tried the prisor 
was free. 


Messenger after messenger, each m 
pressing than the other, galloped from the « 
and besought his release as the only mean 
And the ir 


itors, unwilling to make themselves respor 


averting a general massacre. 


for such a catastrophe, at last, but very 1 
tantly and with many anathemas, con 
Perez was borne back to the city in triu 
and deposited in his old quarters, and th 
dispersed without doing further mischief. ‘J 
magisterial costume, however, stood in sad ne 
of repairs after that day’s work. 

Philip never did any thing in a hurry, ; 
besides, he had just then quite enough upon | 
hands—including three ¢g 


and several rebellions. 


reat wars, half a d 
Neitl 
would it have been wise to have thrown s1 
a people as the Aragonese into the hands « 
Henry IV., as he might have done very eas 
| had he ventured on stron 


| blood was up. 


en little ones, 


g measures while th 

For he knew right well 

| Perez—this man whom he himself had rend 

ed so desperate and dangerous—had formed 
, 

il 


+} 
itl 


large party among the younger nobles ; t 
was plotting to sever Aragon from the Spanis 
crown—as a republic, a kingdom, any thing s 
| that it should no longer obey the rule of t) 
hated Philip ; 
to take measures for securing such support as 
France could give. He resolved, therefore, t 

compromise matters, and the Aragonese we 

| disposed to meet him at least half-way. ‘Tl 

| wiser among them were alarmed by the project 
lof Perez; they knew that during three lon 

} and so far constitutional reigns, the people ha 

lost their warlike habits ; and they were perfect 
| ly aware of the overwhelming force which Phil 
ip could direct against them. But though in 
clined to overlook the riot, the latter was no 

more than ever determined to get Perez into 
his hands, or what was much the same thing, 
into the claws of the Inquisition, And the 
Aragonian lawyers, eager to conciliate the 
monarch, soon found out a way of evading the 
In vain Perez scattered inflammatory 
pamphlets and broadsheets by thousands among 
the people, for he was a ready and trenchant 
writer ; in vain he protested against the legal 


and that he had already beg 


fueros. 


| decision, and appealed to the generous feelings 


Fortunately for | 


vent their wrath, the mob surrounded the palace | 


of the people. Fierce feelings had by this time 
cooled down, and while many of his own adher 
ents fell away altogether, and more becam¢ 
lukewarm, a strong party among the upper 
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lasses declared dead against him. So, paying 
ttle attention to his petitions and his pam- 
lets, the authorities went on with their prep- 
itions for transferring him quietly to the In- 
isition. Hopeless of all other means, Perez 
en attempted to break out of prison. He 

ired a file and worked for three nights at 
grating of his cell; but he was betrayed in 





e very moment of success, and removed to a 
r dungeon. Then, at last, his hitherto 





pressible spirit sank, and for the next few 
ys he sat cowering in a corner, begirt by 
weatening phantoms. His surrender was 
| for the 24th of September, 1591, and on 
» 20th one of the inquisitors wrote, exulting, 
“that there was no longer any danger to be 
lreaded, since the nobles were mostly gained 
and the common people would be too busy with 
» yintage to interfere.” At eleven o’clock on 
the day appointed the authorities, attended by 
, troop of arquebusiers and the governor at the 
ad of his guards, set out for the prison. At 





e palace of the viceroy they were joined by a 
great many lords and gentlemen, with their 
vassals at their backs, all completely armed. 
On they went to the market-place, which, as well 
s the principal streets, had been lined with 
As yet all had 
gone well; the spectators looked calmly on, 
and neither sign nor sound betokened an out- 
break. Perez was being fettered previous to 


‘oops ever since daybreak. 


his removal to the carriage that was to carry 

m off, and the authorities were in the act of 

mgratulating one another on their easy suc- 
cess, When a roar as of many waters burst upon 
their ears. It grew louder and nearer, and in 
a twinkling the troops that had guarded the 
streets were hurled into the square, followed 
close by a furious mob in full rebellion. The 
indefatigable Gil de Meza and a few more 
steady friends were at its head. Without a 
moment's hesitation they charged the squadrons 
drawn up before the prison door, and these, Ar 
agonese all, with little heart for the business in 
hand, took to their heels. Noble and vassal 
followed their excellent example, some flying 
through the narrow streets, some over the house- 
tops, and in ten minutes more Perez was on 
horseback, riding at top speed for the Pyrenees, 
He made no attempt, however, to cross, for 
this last event had given new life to his dark 
schemes, and so in a day or two he went back 
to biding in Saragossa. 

The last act of the tragedy began. The au- 
thorities hastened to exculpate themselves, en- 
larging on their devotion to the royal cause and 
on the risks they had encountered. Philip list- 
ened quietly to these excuses. A deputation 
came to sue for a pardon. He received it with- 
out anger and dismissed it without a threat. 
But he gathered rapidly a powerful force on 
the frontiers of Aragon, under the command 
of a thoroughly trusty chief, Don Alonzo de 
Vargas. Much alarmed, the Cortes met:in 
haste, and if words could avail to avert the per- 
ils that threatened, Aragon would have been 
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safe, for, so far as words could go, the Cortes 
took every possible precaution. ‘They remon 
strated with and threatened the King ; preach- 
ed union and patriotism to the people; and 
condemned Vargas and his men to death should 
Philip did 
not attach much value to all this bluster, But 
he dissembled and prevaricated, as usual, to 
the last. The army, he said, was intended for 


they dare to enter the kingdom. 


France ; their privileges ran no risk ; he always 
meant to maintain their jueros strictly inviolate, 
and so forth. Sut still the troops marched on. 
Perez, though in hiding, was not idle, and the 
Aragonese were not all demented: so the ir 
resolute legislature was at last induced to take 
some positive measures for defense. But these 
were precisely such as might have been expect 
ed. As Vargas approached Saragossa a small 
and untrained force under timorous chiefs 
marched out with faltering steps and slow to 
oppose him; but as soon as this precious band 
came in sight of the royal army the captains 
turned their backs and ran away without cere- 
mony, and as a matter of course the rank and file 
dispersed in disorder, Vargas occupied the city 
without opposition on the 12th of November, 
and Perez, flying over the Pyrenees this time, 
reached Bearn the same day in company with 
all those who were not stricken with judicial 
blindness, 

For more than a month every thing apparent- 
ly went on smoothly. Negotiators passed to and 
fro, the Aragonese addressing and Philip re- 
plying after the old fashion. Meanwhile, not 
a single arrest was made, though the city was 
At last the pent- 
up torrent of vengeance was let loose. On the 
18th of December Don Gomez Vasques, the 
Royal Commissioner, and his worthy coadjutor 
Dr. Lanzi, the Jeffries of Aragon, reached Sar 
agossa, and before the day was over every pris- 


occupied by 15.000 veterans. 


on in the place was filled to overflowing. And 
they were emptied just as fast. ‘The command- 
er of the army that did not fight was the first 
to die, being beheaded without trial within six 
hours of his arrest, and for days the headsman’s 
axe was never for an instant at rest. Every 
one, high or low, who could by any quibble be 
brought within his reach, Lanzi sent to death ; 
the very executioner was hung by his assist 

ant. Royal vengeance was sated at last. And 
then that of the Inquisition had its turn, But 
so many of its destined victims had already fall- 
en, that with all their industry its emissaries 
could condemn no more than a paltry group 
numbering seventy-nine. 

As for the fueros, we hear of them no more ; 
they were blotted out with blood. And Antonio 
Perez? Distrusted wherever he went, pining 
for his family, loathing exile, hankering to the 
last after power and always disappointed, never 
out of penury, sometimes in absolute want, he 
wandered restlessly to and fro on the face of the 
earth for another twenty years, dying at last, an 
utterly broken man, in the arms of the faithful 
Gil de Meza, 
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MY ENEMY’S 


CHAPTER I. 
RETROSPECT ; AND MIST. 


T is a wet Sunday evening in the leaden heart | 

of London. I am now in the Bloomsbury 
region; and perhaps I need hardly say that no- 
thing on earth could be more dull, dingy, and 
unpicturesque in itself than the prospect from 
my windows. Yet just now, in the deepening 
gloom of a rainy dusk, I seem to look on some- 
thing not unlike one of the most picturesque 
and romantic scenes whereon my eyes have ever 
rested. ‘Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten ;” 
but the ridges of the houses opposite bein to 
show through the steaming mist fantastically 
like the outlines of the hills I used to see every 
day years ago, and the broad blank lying be- | 
tween me and over the way may easily enough 
seem filled by the stretch of bay I have watched | 
when it lay wild and drear on the wet evenings | 
of late autumn like this. The kindly, loving, 
artistic fog and rain, which now hide all but | 
the faint and softened outlines of our street, | 
have done this for me; and lo! in Bloomsbury | 
I am looking upon sea and hill once more. | 
The very sounds of London city-life come to | 
help out the illusion. That cry of the oyster- | 
man below is a good deal more like the scream 
of some sea-bird than most theatrical imitations 
are like the reality. The church-bells clinking | 


explained in due time. 
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I was called “ Emanuel 
Temple” because my mother had a proper wo 
manly objection to commonplace or vulgar 
names, and since we could call ourselves yo 
thing better than Banks, resolved that y, 
should at least have euphonious and elegant 
Christian names. Therefore, instead of | 
coming, as was suggested, John Banks and 
Peter Banks, my brother and I became Emap. 
ue! Temple Banks and Theodore Eustace Banks 
respectively. I scarcely know by what process 
Theodore Eustace and myself were brought w 

We were the only children—I the elder by a 
year—and my father died when I was six years 
old. He had owned fishing-boats, and was 
doing well, until, at the instigation of my mo 
ther, he unfortunately took to immature build 
ing speculations, and failed accordingly, fishing- 
boats and all going down in the land-wreck. 
Indeed, my poor father did not remain long 
after the ruin of his venture, and my mother 
had to live by making gloves and trying to let 
lodgings. She had been a genteel woman of 
her class at one time; and being engaged in 
one of the few pretentious millinery shops 


| our little town, was regarded by her friends as 


having made quite a sort of mésalliance when 
she married my father, who was then only a 
good-looking young boat-builder, with a fine 


voice for singing. She was very sentimental 


and tolling for evening service are to me now | then, was poor mother—so she has often told 
the bell of the church to which I used to be | me—and those were the days when the heart 
conducted when a boy on Sundays, and with | of sentimental womanhood was divided between 


which so many of the associations of my after- 
life inevitably connect themselves. It used to | 
be a dreadful ceremonial, that service, to us | 
boys, on the fine Sundays of summer. It was | 
bad enough in winter; but in summer it be- | 
came unspeakably more torturing. There was | 
a window in the church close to where we used 
to sit—poor little weary, yawning martyrs—and 
the branches of an elm flapped unceasingly on 
the panes. ‘Tantalus-torture was it to watch 
the tender, lucent leaves, free in the glorious 
air of May or June, as they flickered across the 
window, and seemed to whisper of the blue sky 
and the shingly strand and the waves of trans- 
parent emerald which they could see and we 
could not; while the organ pealed and the 
clergyman preached the long sermon to which | 
we never listened. I do not know how it is, | 
that when I thus sit alone of nights and do not 
feel inclined to read, or steadily to go to work | 
at something, every object I see, flame, cloud, 
or even chimney-pot, reminds me in an inde- 
scribable, irresistible way, of some object be- | 
longing to the dear, dull little sea-port town | 
where I, Emanuel Temple Banks, was born | 
some five-and-thirty years ago. 
I have now written my full name, but it is | 
long since I have been known otherwise than as | 
Emanuel Temple. I pruned my name down to | 





the Corsair and the Lady of the Lake. My mo- 
ther loved both, but leaned to the Corsair; and 
found a resemblance between that hero and my 
father. To her latest days she was fond of re- 
peating whole strings of ‘‘My own Medora,” 
and Ellen and James Fitzjames—and I doubt 
much whether Locksley Hall and Maud are often 
recited and raved about and glorified in the 
shops of provincial milliners just now. Poetry 
and romance seem to have taken a terrible grip 
of the female heart at that time, and to have 
released the squeeze in our days. 

Besides being romantic, my mother was like- 
wise religious—a combination which also does 
not seem to flourish in ourtime. Heaven only 
knows how painfully she labored and strove to 
give and get us some education in religion and 
poetry. She loved her sons dearly, weakly, 
and her most passionate prayer of nights was 
that they might never, never leave her. The 
dearest wish and ambition of her heart would 
have been that one of the two might become a 
gentle clergyman, and the other, whatever his 
ordinary pursuits, a church-warden, If she had 
lived until now, oh! what a Ritualist she would 
have been! Her prayers for the future of her 
sons were not even half granted. One of the 
sons went, very young, to America, and became 
a Rationalist. The other came up to London 


its present brevity for reasons which shall be | and turned opera-singer. 
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As soon as I could write a decent hand some 
good-natured person got me a situation in the 
fice of an attorney and land-agent. I began 
<s the youngest and lowest of clerks—a sort of 
ovens been a messenger and a scrivener's ap- 
prentice—never, of course, intended to develop 
ito that pretentious grub the articled clerk, 
10 in his time develops into the attorney. I 
.d five shillings a week to begin with, and I 
ink the head clerk had a hundred and fifty 
unds a year. Perhaps, but for subsequent 
vents, I might have worked up to hold that 
position, and receive that emolument, in my 
turn. Indeed, I mounted very steadily up to 
thirty shillings a week, but there I stopped and 
‘ot off the ladder. Before I had attained that 
minence, however, my brother, who had tried 
one or two situations unsuccessfully, and was 
always alarming my mother with his longing 
and projects for going to sea, compromised mat- 
ters by resolving to seek his fortune in Amer- 
a. My mother had to consent at last—in- 
deed, hard times allowed her no choice—and 
‘me poor outfit was scraped together. It was 
rranged that I must stay at home and work 
for mother until her sons should become wealthy 
men, when we were to live in one country 
nd one home, and she was to keep house for 
both, We had much crying and feeble keep- 
ng-up of each other's spirits, and we parted full 
f grief, but not without hope. Theodore 
Eustace took with him the latch-key of our 
or, with which he used to let himself in of 
nights, promising himself and us that he would 
return before long, laden, doubtless, with wealth, 
arrive unexpectedly, and opening the door soft- 
ly, steal in upon my mother and me as we sat 
some evening by the fire and talked of him. 

He wrote to us when he got a situation ina 
dry-goods store, Broadway, New York, and very 
soon after, when he lost it; when he went out 
next and became successively a hawker, a rail- 
way-clerk, a photographer, an electro-biologist, 
a newspaper correspondent, and a farmer. In 
each successive calling he was most positively to 
succeed, and to make up for all the time—never 
very much, that was one comfort—which he had 
lost in the vocation just abandoned. He never 
remitted any thing except a sketch of a forest 
clearing, and a dried mosquito as a specimen 
of the animal life of the New World. I think 
my mother placed the mosquito’s corpse ten- 
derly in her bosom. He has sown all his wild 
oats long since. He was lately married for the 
third time, and I believe got money, or prop- 
erty of some sort, with each of the wives. He 
was just the sort of bright, exuberant, reckless, 
blundering, soft-hearted fellow whom a certain 
kind of women, and all dogs, and all animals 
of tender natures indeed, instinctively take to. 
He has many children, and is well-to-do now 
and steady. He still writes, although at long 
intervals, He says he has the latch-key still, 
which I doubt—Theodore Eustace was seldom 
very literal in his statements. But even if he 
has, it will never open the door for which he 
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meant to use it. Were he to return to our old 
street, so sunny and pleasant in summer, with 
its glimpse of the sea through every lane, he 
would find no creature there whom once he 
knew; and the place itself would know him no 
more. ‘The little row of houses in which we 
lived has been pulled down long since to make 
way for more pretentious habitations—marine 
residences, semi-detached villas, sea-side board- 
ing-houses, and the like. In my own season of 
success I often contemplated a tour through 
America as a “star.” I thought of setting 
New York wild with admiration, filling my 
brother’s heart with ecstasy, and cramming his 
house with presents. Something, however, al- 
ways intervened to postpone the journey, and 
before I had finally made up my mind the best 
of my voice had gone, and my reputation was 
pulled down, like our old house, to make way 
for a new erection upon a more secure basis, 

From my father I had inherited a good voice, 
et preterea nil, There are families through 
which a good voice appears to move in order 
of primogeniture ; and I have observed that a 
fine tenor, thus bequeathed, rarely seems an in- 
heritance which brings much worldly providence 
cr prosperity. My father was always under the 
impression that he only wanted a lucky chance 
to have made him another Incledon, who was 
of course his hero, and whose rolling, quaver- 
ing, florid style, unknown to this generation, he 
did his best to imitate. I can not help think- 
ing the fishing-boats and the building specula- 
tions would have fared a good deal better if my 
father had had no more voice than a grasshop- 
per, and had therefore found no admiring idlers 
to persuade him that he was another Incledon, 
However, it is quite certain that at an early 
age my voice became remarkable; and some 
of my father’s whilom admiring idlers did gen- 
erously take me in hand and provide me with 
not very inadequate training. My mother’s 
dread of my developing power was turned into 
confidence and pride when I began to sing in 
the choir of our church on Sundays. I paused 
not in my progress until I had actually been 
promoted to the post of primo tenore there, ata 
remuneration of twenty pounds a year. 

This seemed to us what sea-coast people call 
“the third wave” of promise, on which we were 
to be safely lifted into prosperity. But it came 
a little too late. My mother’s life had long 
been on the wane. Grief, anxiety, poverty, 
late long sewing, had been doing for years their 
combined best with her, and at last she utterly 
broke down. I was nineteen years old when I 
found myself watching, in the gray of a cold 
spring morning, with our clergyman and one 
or two kindly old women, by the side of the 


| bed in which my mother recovered at last from 


all sickness and all sorrow. <A pale, wan ray 
of the rising sun gleamed upon the cold face 
whereon so little of the sunshine of happiness 
had rested. A quaint little burial-ground clings 
and straggles along the side of one of the hills 
which rises over the bay. You may count ey- 
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ery tombstone and grave-hillock from the deck | ter carpenters, a few engineers, two or th; 
of any of the fishing-boats that toss in the surf | teachers of French and music, a good ma, 


beneath. Many a monument is erected there | principals of small English schools, a 


sith th 
»neral 


£00d ranist, 


by the widow of some lost skipper or mate in 
memory of the husband whose bones have been 
tossed ashore on some Pacific island, or have 
been gnawed and mumbled by the Arctic bear. 
There we laid my mother, disturbing for the 
purpose some of the ashes which had been cof- 
fined when my father was buried. I came 
away from the grave alone. ‘The scene I saw 
as I turned away is before me now. I see it 
clearly—as clearly as then. The hills—we used 
to think them mountains—that embraced the 


long, narrow stretch of bay in their arms; the | 


far line of the horizon; the straggling white 
town just under my feet; the strand whereon 
lay the hauled-up fishing-boats ; the merchant- 
brigs and the coal-schooners anchored ; the one 
war-sloop; the tree-tufted summit of one hill, 
conspicuous among its bare and bald compan- 


ions; and over all the gray sky breaking faint- | 


ly into sunlight—as over my own life the mist 
of sadness and loneliness just breaking a little 
with the purple light of youth. 

I am not going to write of my grief and lone- 
liness. 1 suffered bitterly and heavily, but the 
passing away of a year or so softened the grief 
into a gentle memory. At twenty I was full 
of hope and spirits again, secretly perhaps even 


proud of my desolate independence, and be- 
lieving myself a personage of rare endowments, | 


destined to some special and wonderful career. 
But because of my mother’s death, and other 
and earlier associations too, the gray days of 
spring have always worn for me the most mel- 
ancholy and dispiriting aspect. I see the early 
spring, not in budding brightness, and beauty, 
and hope, as poetical people tell me they see 
it, but dim, dreary, boding, suggestive of lone- 
liness, associated with partings, graves, and 
death. 


CHAPTER II. 


CHRISTINA BRAUN, 


I was, then, an attorney’s clerk all the week- } 


days up to five or six o'clock, and a singer of 


sacred music every Sunday—a singer in that 
same little church the sermons and the bough- | 


shaded windows of which used to distract me 
so when a boy. 

I was growing a sort of little celebrity in our 
small town because of my voice and my sup- 
posed musical genius. I mean that I was get- 
ting to be known among all that small middle 
class whose highest reach toward society was 
the patronage of the clergyman’s wife or the 
attorney and his family. Our town was divid- 
ed morally, and indeed one might say geograph- 
ically, into three sections. ‘There were ‘the 
townspeople” — ourselves — who lived in the 
streets on what I may call the middle terrace 
of the ascent on which chance had placed us. 
We were all traders, shop-keepers, clerks, mas- 


many civil servants of the unpretendin 
Seneath us stretched, reaching to the wat 


£ Class 


edge, and straggling away rather toward ¢ 
rising sun, a lower plateau of population, , 
sisting of public house keepers, rope-mak 
block-makers, fishermen, sailors, and pn 
script poor people of all kinds—poor 
avowing and indeed going in for pauperis; 


Above us, and stretching away westward, 
the villas and mansions of the gentry, the sw 
who only came into the town to buy 
shops, or to reach the sea. Of these it 
enough to say—for this story has lit 
with the aristocracy of the earth—that a n 
|} man who owned nearly all the country 1 
| and half the town was the apex of the pyr 
mid, and the base was formed by the fashi 
| able doctor of our district, the attorney 
| whose office I worked, two or three clerg 
men, the collectors of customs and excise. ay 
la few retired naval officers. Now thes 
sections were each a world to itself. Nobx 
on the higher plateau knew any thing about 
| except as people who made things or had things 
| to sell; we knew little of the lower plateau ex 
cept in an equally general sort of way, TI 
fore when I say that I was becoming a sort 
| small celebrity, [ mean of course only in 1 
own middle sphere. The gentlemen and 
| dies above knew arid cared just as much al 
| me and my like as the tarry lads of the k 
| town did, or indeed as the crabs and star-tis 
on the beach might have done. If any gr: 
| personage or grand personage’s wife had | 
attracted by my singing at church some day, 
and had been good enough to ask the cl 
man who the singer was, the answer w 
have been, ‘‘ Only a young man from the t 
| and that would have settled the matter. ‘I 
was enough to know; that was all any bod 
could want to know. 
But I was getting to be talked about among 
| people of my own world, I used to be invite 
| out to small evening parties, where, lonely as | 
| was—and at this period having reached 
| cynical stage, and being professedly scornful of 
earth’s joys—I went very delightedly. I bouglit 
kid gloves, and wore my collar turned down 
| Those were not days when even a musical as 
pirant could venture upon a mustache in a tow! 
| like ours, or I doubt not that I would hav 
| wrestled with Nature to extract by unknown 
| philters and essences the precious ornament 
from her gift. Of course I was a good deal 
vain of my voice and my personal appearance. 
Kind Heaven, which had taken from me so much 
| that was dear, had left me youth's delicious 
| consolation—vanity. Had I not been such a 
| self-conceited ass just then, I must needs have 
| been very unhappy. 
We used to practice—we did not call it ‘‘ re- 
hearsing”—three or four times a week in th¢ 
choir of the church, the organist being intrusted 
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th the keys for the purpose. ‘‘ We” were | effort of memory recall my first sight of one 
enarally four. First was Miss Griffin, the or- | who afterward exercised such an influence over 
nist. who could sometimes pipe a flat and fee- | my life, and whom I once so dee ply loved. 
e note of her own. Miss Griffin was a spin- | There is no mystery about the story I purpose 
ror fast falling into years—nay, it seemed to to tell, and I make known at once that every 
then quite stricken in years, although I know | thing in my existence which is worth recording 
«that she could not have been far past thirty. | is in some way associated with the m« mory of 
sit she was very old-maidenish in appearance, | Christina Braun. 
th dull hair done into old-fashioned spiral We four, then—Miss Griffin, our basso, Chris 
glets; a sharp-nosed and perhaps frosty, but | tina, and I—used to foregather in the chure} 
hal very kindly, little dowdy. Next in years | choir of evenings; and after having practiced as 
but W ith such an interval !—came our bass, a | we considered long enough, would very often con- 
it young fellow, son of a master carpenter. | clude by going to Miss Griffin’s to tea, and there 
en came the tenor, Emanuel Temple Banks ; | compensating ourselves with the newest operatic 


nd last came the soprano, a girl of German | pieces for our enforced devotion to sacred music. 





and birth, Christina Braun. Miss Griffin and her mamma taught music, and 
stina, I should think, was then just a lit- | some of their pupils used to help us out occa 
and the 





: younger than myself. She was the daughter | sionally with duets, trios, choruses, 
wr about the 






fa German toy-maker, who—half mechanist, like. I remember nothing parti 
if artist, whole dreamer—had striven to make mamma, except that she was an odd, vivacious, 
i sell playthings of a new kind, with a scien- | flighty little old personage, who could speak 

philosophical, and moral purpose about | French, I don’t know why she considered it 
m, for the wsthetical entertainment and cul-| proper always to address Christina Braun in 

of children. The philosophical toy-maker French, or why she assumed that a German 
| not succeed in winning much of the sympa- | girl must necessarily be able to understand that 
y of our town for his refined and lofty pur-| language. But she always did so, ‘* £h bien 
pose. He failed altogether, became bankrupt, | Christina, ch2re petite,” 
rave up all struggle thenceforward, and resigned | and during the course of any conversation, if she 
sion to address a word to the tall and 





te,” was her usual greeting ; 





» conduct of existence into the hands of his | had oc 
aughter, who sang in churches and chapels and | plump chére petite, Mrs. Griffin always lapsed into 
lsewhere for the means of living. French, and Christina, with perfect docility and 

I used to think Christina a wonderful young | gravity, as regularly replied in the same tongue, 
erson because she had been born in Germany | which she seemed to speak with fluency. 

1 could speak German. She had at this Sometimes I was the only gentleman among 

ne been many years in England, and must | all these ladies; and this, perhaps, may partly 

ave been quite a child when she left her native | account for the slight attention I used to bestow 
yuntry. We used to pronounce her name as upon Christina Braun. Our bass singer did not 
fit were similar in sound with the name of the | always come with us to Miss Griffin’s, and even 
uniliar substance sold in pork-shops. Being whenhedid he was not muchof asquire of dames 

t this time of my life still rather shy so far as or demoiselles. On entering the little drawing 
girls were concerned, I knew little or nothing | room—first-floor front, over a bonnet-shop—h« 

f Miss Braun for months and months, but that | usually laid his hat somewhere on the ground, 

» had a strong voice and fine eyes, and that | sat on the edge of a chair, swallowed his tea, 
she had a* happy capacity for talking freely bending far over the table for the purpose, and 
enough when any one chose to speak, and re-| generally said nothing more than ‘* Yes, miss,” 
maining contentedly silent when ne one did so | or ‘‘ No, miss,” in answer to any question ad- 
choose. She was a remarkable girl to look at. | dressed to him. He was a fine-looking young 
She had a great fleece of fair hair thrown back | fellow, tall, robust, manly; and, although scarce- 
off her forehead, and only kept up in some way | ly older than myself, he had his face already 
or other from falling about her shoulders and | fringed with a luxuriant, soft, black beard, the 
waist, which, indeed, it did more than once in| possession of which I secretly envied him.  Si- 
the choir, to the great annoyance and scandal | lent as he was in general, I could rotice that 
of Miss Griffin, who, I think, by the look that | when he got side by side with Christina Braun 
came into her eyes, always regarded this little he could talk well enough to her; and almost 
mischance as a pure piece of coquetry. Chris-| always when he came to Miss Griflin’s I ob- 
tina had beautiful, deep-shining eyes, dark gray | served that he took charge of Christina to see 
in color—much darker, indeed, than the tinge | her to her home on our early breaking up. I 
of her hair would have led one to expect. She | think I was somewhat amused at the time by ob- 
had a bright complexion and a rather large | serving this fact and founding conjectures on it. 
mouth, from which issued when she sang a| The polite reader need hardly be told that a 
strange and almost startling voice: we used to | much loftier position in society is asserted by a 
consider it somewhat coarse. I don’t think I lawyer's clerk than could possibly be claimed 
thought her a handsome girl; I rather fancy | even by the most presumptuous carpenter; and 
she seemed to me all hair and eyes. But I | I therefore felt myself warranted in taking quite 
have hardly any distinct impression of our ear- | a lordly and patronizing interest in the love 
liest meetings, and I positively can not by any | making of my humble acquaintance ; for I felt 
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convinced that our stout basso was in love, and 
I envied him that privilege. Yes, more even 
than his beard did I envy him his state of mind 
and heart. At this season of my life I had be- 
gun to long to fall in love. I envied every 
young man whom I saw on Sunday evening 
with some girl hanging on his arm or walking 
with downcast eyes by his side. I trolled out 
to myself of nights the words of “Sally in our 
Alley ;” and I envied the hero of the ballad, 
for all his harsh master and his jeering neigh- 
bors. If some woman would only love me, 
walk thus of Sundays with me, lean on my arm, 
blush when I spoke! Nay, if some woman 
would even reject my love, blight my young 
hopes, crush me in the bud, reduce me to de- 
spair! At the stage of mental and moral de- 
velopment I had then reached despair and ruin 
seemed on the whole a finer and more enviable 
destiny than success and joy. To live in love 
would be happy; but to die for love would be 
the lordliest fate. 

My life seemed safe enough so far «as love's 
despair could threaten it. 
love. 


[I had no one to 
I could not, no, I could not love Miss 
Griffin, strove I never so wildly. I feel well 
assured she would have accepted gladly the 
poorest tribute of homage, even if it lasted but 
a few short weeks, to cheat her into the belief 
that she had not quite passed out of date, and 
could yet move at least one heart. All our 
literature and our moral lessons now ring the 
changes upon the nobleness of self-sacrifice. 
What finer self-sacrifice could any one make 
than to persuade a kind and true-hearted old 
maid of a certain age that he had really fallen 
in love with her, and brighten her life by giving 
up his own to sustain the beatifying delusion ? 
A more pious fraud could not be accomplished 
than to practice such a generous piece of cheat- 
ing on such a woman as poor, elderly, warm- 
hearted, loving, unloved Miss Griffin. 
mend the idea to some novelist. 

make a story out of it? 


I com- 
Why not 
But I own that, even 
had the idea occurred to me at the right time, 
I should not have dreamed of putting it into 
practice; and even if I had dreamed of it, I 
should never have done it. 

There was none of Miss Griffin’s pupils who 
could have served as an object for my adora- 
tion. They were ali in trowsers and short 
frocks; and at that time of my life girls in 
trowsers were my abhorrence. 

When haply my thoughts sometimes turned 
to Christina Braun, she seemed too calm and 
silent, and too fond of music. In those days I 
did not much care for any singing but my own. 
There are only too many people who, if they 
would but confess it, are in just the same state 
of mind—people who have, of course, none of 
the true artist’s love of music, as, honestly, I | 
never had, People like us in that way often | 
delight in our own singing, if we can sing, not 
out of mere self-conceit and.egotism, but because 
to us that music which our own voices give out | 
is the fullest expression, the strongest invoca- | 
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tion, of feeling and association. Many tenor 
of the richest tone, and sopranos thrilling uD t 
the ceiling, have I heard without feeling o 

throb of the emotion which used to swell Wit 

in me long ago as I sang old church-hymns 

new sentimental ballads of love, longin 
despair for my own delight, and quite alor 
But it was easy enough even for me then to « 
that Christina Braun loved music for its ; 
sake, and, like most persons who do thus a 


g, a 


ciate and love it, she seemed, to ordinary o} 
servers, to care about little else. , 

Apart from all this, however, I had arranged 
in my own mind that Christina Braun and ¢} 
carpenter’s son were what we used to call 
** sweet-hearts.” 

After some time I began to observe ¢} 
Christina ceased to make one in our mild gat 
erings in Miss Griffin’s drawing-room. Ind 
the latter lady and I sometimes had tea ¢é 
téte—or nearly so, her mother only flitting flight- 
ily in and out—and it was dull entertainmer 
for both parties, I would gladly have evaded 
all such soirées, but that I was ashamed or un- 
willing to desert poor Miss Griffin, and perhaps 
did not always know what to do with myself 
or where else to go. 





The time for sitting al 


in contented gloom, and smoking a pipe long 
evenings through, had not nearly come as 3 

Sometimes a fearful thought crossed my min 
Could it be possible that Christina imagined 
Miss Griffin and I were lovers, and liked to | 
left alone? I tried to shut out this alarming 
idea. I vowed not to go any more to a f¢te-i- 
téte tea; I even attempted awkwardly to pay a 
mild attention to Christina herself in the hoy 
of thus repelling suspicion. I invited her t 
come with me to a concert somewhere—we | 
not the rules of Belgravia or even Bloomsbury 
to govern our social relationships there—| 
Christina refused in so decided a tone as to 
make my doubts a dead certainty. I began to 
feel convinced that I had guessed but too well. 
Christina must suppose me deeply in love with 
Miss Griffin—perhaps solemnly engaged to her 
—to Miss Griffin, whose age was so undeniable, 
and who carried the stigma of old maid brand 
ed on her very skirts and ankles! 

One evening we three—we three !—walked 
home together, as usual, but were unusually 
dull and silent. Christina declined entering 
when we arrived at Miss Griflfin’s door—this 
time indeed the invitation being very faintly 
pressed. I was plucking up heart of grace to 
make my excuses too, when Miss Griffin cut me 


| short by a look of portentous mystery, and the 


words, “‘ You really must come in, Mr. Banks ; 
I want to speak to you”—words which, how- 
ever, were not spoken until just after Christina 
had nodded her head to us and gone on her way. 

I followed Miss Griffin up stairs in perhaps 
something like an agitated condition of mind. 
I did not quite know whether under certain 
circumstances strong-minded ladies not young 
did not think it allowable to interrogate young 
men touching the nature of their intentions. 
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Miss Griffin was any thing but a strong-mind- 

j woman, and just now did not seem to have 
een thinking about me at all. She burst out 
vith her communication all at once. 

“Oh, Mr. Banks, I must send Christina 
Braun” (pronounced, as I have said before, 
Brawn”) ‘out of the choir. She must not 
with us any more.” | 
jid I feel relieved to hear that the question 
.s of Christina’s rejection, and not of my ac- 
Perhaps so. But I certainly felt 


4 


ptance ? 
,uch surprised, 
‘‘ What on earth has she been doing ?” 
‘I am so sorry to hear it: indeed, it’s quite 
t me out; you can’t think how much.” 
‘Yes; but what is it?” 

‘J am afraid she is not a good girl, 
gs every night at a singing-house !” 
‘‘ At a singing-house ?” 
‘Yes; a common low singing-house, Mr. 
Banks—and I don’t see what there is to Jaugh 
ta horrid place, where soldiers and sailors 
nd I don’t know what—all sorts of low people, 
nfaet—go in and drink and listen to her. It’s 
een all found out ; and Mr. Thirlwall (the cler- 
gyman) says he can’t have a girl in the choir 
‘ho sings for soldiers and sailors in a common 
rinking-house. 1 don’t know what to do about 
t; and I declare it has put me in such a way, 
you can’t think. Perhaps she is not so bad; 
ud then it’s all very well for Mr. 'Thirlwall to 
talk, but, my goodness! who is to fill her place, 
with such a voice as she has, and such an ear for 
? But I can't keep her unless she prom- 
ises never to go there any more.” 

“Then you have not spoken to her yet about 


She 


sic 


‘No, not yet. I thought I would ask you 
something about it first. I thought perhaps 
you could advise me; you, who are a man of 
jusiness and know something about the world.” 

‘*Well, I am sure I don’t see much harm in 
the whole affair, and I think Mr. Thirlwall is 
a venerable goose. Miss Braun seems a very 
quiet, respectable sort of girl” (I thought of 
the carpenter's love-suit, and felt quite a lord- 
ly spirit of patronizing pity), ‘‘and then what 
can she do if she’s very poor and has no other 
way of living? The reverend man does not 
expect her to live on fifteen pounds a year, paid 
in rather irregular installments ?” 





“Yes, that is all quite true; and indeed it is 


just what I said myself to Mr. Thirlwall—only 
of course I put it more politely—and he says it 
is true too; for he’s a just man, Mr. Banks, 
though you always seem inclined to laugh at 
him. But what can he do? He has been 
preaching from the pulpit time after time 
against those very singing-houses, and how 
can he have people looking up from their seats 
in the church, and perhaps some of them rec- 
ognizing a singer from such a place among the 
faces in our choir? You know yourself that 
would never do.” 

It occurred to me at the moment that per- 
haps the worshiper who visited the wicked 
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singing - house, and was thereby enabled to 
recognize one of its performers, would have 
scarcely a clear right to object to the chorister 
But I saw no use in urging 
this point to a logical conclusion, and merely 
‘ sted that perhaps the place was not so 
dreadfully bad after all. 
‘That is what I was ji 
should really like to know something of it. 


who sang there. 





ist thinking of. I 
It 
would never do to give up the poor girl without 
knowing whether there is any harm in what she 
is doing. I actually thought of going there my- 
self; I did, really.” 

**Oh, you can’t go, that is quite out of the 
question; but if you like I'll go, and bring you 
a faithful report.” 

* That is what I should like of all things. I 
can depend upon your judgment. And at all 
events one ought to know something about the 
right and wrong of the affair. I believe in law, 
Mr. Banks, a person is innocent until you can 
prove her guilty.” 

‘**That is considered one of the great princi- 
ples of British law, Miss Griffin.” 

** Yes; and I think it’s very proper too; and 
I only wish people would do the same in every 
thing else as well as law.” 

It was settled, then, that I was to visit and 
I had 


heard of it once or twice before ; and of sundry 


report on the obnoxious singing-place. 


of its predecessors which had all in succession 
withered and disappeared. Up to this time I 
had never been out of my native town, and of 
course had never been a singing -saloon. 
Our town was an unspeakably dull spot. At 
this time it was not even visited by a railway, 
and it depended for its sole excitement upon 
the changing of a regiment in the barracks or 


in 


the occasional visit of a war-frigate to the har- 
bor. Owing to the social and topographical pe- 
culiarities I have already mentioned which di- 
vided us, like all Gaul in Cesar’s day, into three 
parts, any sort of amusement which might be 
devised for the gratification of the floating pop- 
ulation in the lower plateau, was not likely to 
excite either interest or alarm in the higher re- 
Our middle class were little given to 

Every window in their quarter was 


gions. 

revelry. 
duly shuttered and barred by eleven o'clock, 
and their warmest stimulant was a controver 
sial sermon. But of late had 
tionably been some stir created by the success- 


there unques- 
ful establishment, after many failures, of a fu- 
mous singing-saloon, modeled after the fashion 
of metropolitan dissipation. Nota noisy, harm- 
less “‘free-and-easy,” where Snug the joiner and 
Quince the carpenter might smoke their pipes 
and be knocked down in turn for their favor 
ite and special song; where Bottom the weay 

er might deliver his choicest sentiment, and 
Starveling the tailor might have the formal 
permission of his wife to remain half an how 
later on the Saturday night. This was not the 
sort of thing that now invaded us. It was a 
place where professional singers—women too, 
look you, nearly as bad as dancers, not to say 
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actresses—came and sat on a platform and sang 
for money. ‘This was then a dreadful innova- 
tion. The singing-saloon itself is now well- 
nigh obsolete. The rising 


generation hardly 
knows what it was like. 


The music-hall with 
its plate-glass, its paintings, its private boxes, 
its concerted music, and its Champagne, has 
banished it; and the audacious novelty of my 
young days is a forgotten, fogyish old institu- 
tion now. But this particular place of which 
I speak was really creating something like a 
stir among our quiet and respectable burgesses 
just then. It was established immediately in- 
side the frontier line of our Alsatia; and it is 
certain that some of our fathers of families 
had been to visit it, and had talked with quite 
a dangerous slyness of its attractions, and had 
made up parties with some of their friends to 
go and see it again. All this created naturally 
a considerable fluttering of angry petticoats in 
domestic circles, and brought severe and direct 
condemnation from offended pulpits. And so 
[ had heard of the place in question, and had 
even been making up my mind to visit it be- 
fore chance sent me there as the special com- 
missioner of Miss Griffin. 

The following night I went alone, and had 
no difficulty in finding the place. Indeed, 
when you began to descend from the old square, 
which was the last strong-hold of respectability 
and middle class, down a steep street with steps 
breaking its precipitate fall, a street that was 
the main artery of the lower town, you came 
almost at once upon the obnoxious saloon. It 
was in a large public house, occupying a cor- 
ner where a cross-street ran off, and showing, 
like Janus, a double front. The place looked 
cheery enough from the outside. The night 
was chill and wet; and the bright crimson cur- 
tains draping the windows of the upper room 
where the musical performances were going on, 
tempted one with visions of ineffable comfort 
and warmth out of the wintry plash and drizzle | 
of the sodden streets. I went up stairs. There 
was no payment at the doors, the musical en- 
tertainment being supported in the recognized 
style by indirect taxation levied upon the ‘‘ or- 
ders.” I entered the Circean bower. It was 
but a small and poor imitation of a Strand or 
Covent Garden Cave of Harmony, but as it had 
looking-glasses, crimson curtains, velvet cush- 
ions, a platform with foot-lights, and an orches- 
tra, it seemed splendid enough in my confused 
provincial eyes. I gave an order for something 
inarather ineffectual attempt at a careless tone, 
and dropped into the first available seat. There 
was rather a numerous audience — including, 
however, only one or two sailors and no sol- 
diers. Most of the company seemed to me to 
be smart young artisans, mingled with elderly 
tradesmen of the unpretentious class; and there 
were a few young assistants from shops, who 
looked quite swellish in their well-made clothes 
and gloves. No ladies were there; Miss Grif- 
fin would have presented herself in vain. Most 
of the company were smoking, by which I was 
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innocently surprised to find that the s 
were not in the least disconcerted. (0; 
“audience” a very few were actually liste, 


| : 
ito the music; the greater number were c} 
unconcernedly round their little tables : 


two were asleep. 


att 
OI 
I had, however, listened 
the gravest appearance of interest to a sep; 
mental and a comic song before I came to , 
self sufficiently to observe even this much 
the aspect of the place. 

When I said there were no women pr 
I meant, of course, among the audience. 
when I began to look collectedly around n 
saw that there were girls on the platform, 
that among them was Christina Braun. § 
was dressed in white—poor white muslin or 
but she seemed to my eyes to be wearing a mag 
nificent Her arms and shoul 
were bare, and were both white and pl 
and her fleece of light hair fell arom 
She presently came on to sing, and she s 
ed to be a favorite, for she was welcomed 
a burst of applause, and most of the com; 
stopped their talk, while some demanded s 
by tapping their pipe-bowls on the table. Chr 
tina sang in clear and strong tones some ba 
—not at all a Circean strain, but some ¢ 
moral-purpose song about universal brot! 
hood and being kind to our neighbors, 
sang it with sweetness and force, but with } 
any indication of feeling, certainly with no gl 
of emotion perceptible in her eyes. Being, | 
ever, vehemently encored, she chose, as 
ed to be expected, a totally different 
song. It was what we used to call a “ nig; 
melody”—a sort of novelty then, with a refi 
about courting down in Tennessee, or Alabama, 
or some other such place. 

I scarcely knew what it was all about; | 
I soon knew that I had never heard such sg] 
such archness, such wild wayward humor, s 


costume, 


S 


| occasional ebullitions of tender thrilling er 


conveyed in song before. No, never! 

after night had I heard this girl sing her 
tional hymns in the clearest tones, vacant of 
any emotion whatever ; but now, as she sang 
some trumpery little serio-comic love-song, hi 


| dark gray eyes gleamed and filled with light 


under her shadowy long lashes the eyes som 


| times looked so dark and deep as to seem 


startling contrast with her bright fair hair; 


voice swelled, soared, sank, shaded itself awa 
into an infinite variety of expression ; she 
life and speech to the very rattle ef her banjo; 
she made the ballad utter a thousand emotions 
which were no more in the words she sang than 
in the instrument she struck, or the smoky, beery 
crowd, whose glasses jingled with their noisy and 


ra 


honest acclamations. What a soul of feeling, 
what a capacity—deep, boundless, daring—a 
capacity for love and triumph, and passion and 
sorrow—spoke in the tones of that voice an 

the flash of that eye! For me, I felt partly as 
I used to feel when sitting alone and singing, 
only with how much of a difference! Wit! 
what a change from dreamy, vague, and fluctu- 
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ting emotions, idly rolling in like the waves on 
, windless shore, and the warm, tumultuous, 
nassionate rush of the new tide of love and 
wath and manhood breaking in upon my life 
last! I began life, I began love, with the 
aring of that song! I dare say it was poor, 
oarse, untutored singing ; 
, some sense uncouth, it must have been; 
mmonplace it certainly was not. I know 
1t I heard the singer unnumbered times in 
e prime of her years and her triumph; and I 
, not believe I ever recognized her genius 
jore clearly than when I heard her sing that 
jor little ballad in the public house of the old 
.a-port. My rapture must upon that occasion 
id some outlet, and I therefore made instant 
juaintance with a dull and elderly man near 
he seemed to me, I don’t know why, to 


untrained, and even 


ok like a saddler. 
‘Splendid !” I exclaimed, addressing him. 
“Yes, pretty tidy,” rejoined the dull man; 
nd he looked round for the waiter and knocked 
iis empty glass against the table—a signal for 
a refilling. 

“T know her,” I added, confidentially. 

‘‘Know who ?” asked the dull man. 

‘* Her—the singer.” 

“Ah!” He did not seem to care whether I 
knew her or not. 

“‘ She’s a foreigner,” I added, especially proud 
of knowing a foreigner. 

‘“*Ah! I never liked the French—I don’t be- 
lieve in ’em. By what I can make out they 
1in’t good for much.” 

‘But she’s not French—she’s German.” 

“Don’t like Germans, they’re a dirty set. 
They eat candles, I’m told.” 

This irrelevant and detestable observation so 
utterly disgusted me that I withdrew at once 
from the conversation. 

I should much have liked to wait for the close 
of the entertainment and to speak to Christina ; 
but I feared she might suppose I had come as a 
spy or tell-tale, so I slunk very much indeed as 
if | were a spy or tell-tale from my seat, which 
was near the door, and went down stairs. I did 
not gain much by my caution and my flight, for, 
descending rapidly, I ran against some one com 
ing as rapidly up, and I recognized my friend 
the basso, the bearded young carpenter. We 
saluted each other, but he did not seem particu- 
larly glad to see me, and he ran past without 
staying to speak a word. I wished I had not 
met him, for I feared that in the too-probable 
event of poor Christina’s dismissal he might re- 
gard me and report me as a spy, and I had an 
instinctive knowledge that he had come to see 
her home; and I envied him—nay, already I 
almost hated him. 

Drizzling and dismal as the black skies were, 
sloppy and slushy as the streets were, I did not 
hurry home, On the contrary, I turned delib- 
erately away from home, and straggled, like the 
town, down hill to the water. From the door I 
had just quitted I could hear the creaking of the 
spars of ships that tossed and dragged at their 
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anchors, the whistling of the sullen wind through 
their cordage, the heavy surge of the waves 
A few strides down an oozy 
lane and I could see the lights at mast-heads, 


along their sides. 


and even discern through the mist and dark- 
ness the white tops of the rushing waves. I 
made my way, stumbling among upturned boats 
and anchors and chains, down to the very edge 
of the water. The town was not well-lighted 
toward the harbor its dafkness grew 

The inhabitants had all that mys- 
ction to seeing their seaward way at 


any where ; 





Cimmeriar 
terious Oo 
night which used to be so common a character 
istic of people living in sea-port towns in the 
Indeed, 
many of our people would have abolished moon 
light if they could, although these very same 
persons were strangely given to lurking about 


years when French treaties were not. 


the shore and staring seaward at extraordinary 
hours of the night. This night, however, no 
stealthy figure peered from the strand: I had 
it all to myself, and I exulted in being alone. 
Born as I was within sound of the waves, it 
has always seemed to me that in any hour of 
deep emotion I ought to rush to the sea-side 
and make the noisy water my confidant, ‘This 
night I felt that I must find the shore, and re- 
lieve my new-born passion by mingling its ut- 
terances with the roar of the waters. Alone on 
that strand what strange fooleries I enacted ! 
I stamped up and down the shore, I sang wild 
snatches of Christina’s song, I shouted mad 
fragments of incoherent melody and semi-artic- 
ulate words of passion and love. 
and I was happy; this at last was living! All 
the delight that an explorer may find when he 
first breaks into a new sea—that a Bedouin 
may feel when he first mounts an untamed 
horse—I felt, now that I knew myself to be 
tossing at last on the waves of passionate love. 
Lucky for me that I was alone, and that the 
night was so dark. 
tures, hearing my cries, must have taken me 
for a lunatic. I waited on the strand until my 
emotions had worked off their first vehemence ; 


I was mad, 


Any one seeing my ges 


perhaps I waited too until I thought the enter 

tainment at the singing-saloon must be nearly 
over. ‘Then I went back to the street whence 
I had come, and watched the people coming out. 
After the last of the audience had melted away 
came out a cluster of the performers; among 
them I could clearly enough distinguish the fig 
ure of Christina—I had keen eyes for her form 
now—and my friend the basso was escorting 
herhome. A strange, fierce pang shot through 
me. I had learned to feel two new passions in 
a few short hours—love and jealousy. 


~~» 


CHAPTER III. 
A SEA-FIGHT. 

I pip not go near Miss Griffin next day. I 
postponed making any report of my previous 
night's visitation. What report could I make 
but that I had been present at a very dull and 
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harmless entertainment? unless I chose to add 
the truth—that I had come away madly in love 
with the eyes and the voice of a girl whom I 


had been in the habit of seeing three or four 


times a week for months and months, and abeut 
whom I never before cared a straw. Mine was 
certainly not love at first sight, but it had all 
the suddenness and unreasoning fierceness of 
that romantic form of the passion, I have not 
read in books much about such a love as mine, 
which neither flamed out at the first glimpse of 
the object, nor grew up with the gradual devel- 
opment of intimacy and appreciation. I was 
as one who walks in the sun of some tropical 
climate uninjured and unheeding for days, and 
whom suddenly, in some unexpecting moment, 
a flash, sharp as the cleave of a sabre, strikes 
and cuts down. Yes, my love was like a sun- 
stroke. I do not know how to describe it bet- 
ter. 

Of course I went again to the music-house; 

I went the next night. The company was of 
the same general character; the singers were 
the same. ‘The moment I entered I saw that 
Christina’s eyes turned on me, and I blushed 
like a great girl. Some male singer came on 
with his dreary comic song, and she disappeared 
from the platform. Had she gone for the night ? 
What a cruel disappointment! I stared dis- 
consolate and confounded into my beer-glass, 
and was positively pitying myself for my priva- 
tion, when one of the waiters, who were per- 
petually buzzing about the tables to remind 
any laggard guests of the necessity of renew- 
ing their orders, came up to me, and leaning 
over my shoulder, said, 

**Lady wants to speak to you, Sir.” 

I started. 

“* Lady !—what lady ?” 

‘** Profesh’nal lady, Sir. Behind the plat- 
form, Sir. This way, please.” 

I followed him. I was crimson all over, and 
did not venture to look up, fearing that the 
eyes of a whole curiovs company must be fixed 
on me. As a matter of fact, I don’t suppose 
any body in the room took the slightest notice. 
I was trembling with anxiety, hope, fear, sur- 
prise, excitement of the most complicated kind. 
The waiter drew aside a curtain for me, and I 
entered a small sanded room, or rather a mere 
space, behind the platform; and I saw Chris- 
tina there alone. She had her head turned 
away when I came in; at the sound of my en- 
trance she looked quickly round, and there was | 
an angry light in her deep gray eyes. 

Her first words utterly abashed me. 

‘*Why do you come here?” she said, in a 
voice purposely kept low, and with the foreign 
accent more strongly perceptible than usual, 
owing to the kind of excitement under which 
she spoke. ‘‘Why do you come here to watch 
me and tell bad of me? Have I ever done you 
any harm ?” 

** Oh, Christina—Miss Braun, I mean—how 
can you say such a thing?” and I broke down 
in mere stammering. 


| “they outside may hear us.” 
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‘* Have you not come here to watch me—, 
spy on me?” 

**No. Ihave not, indeed.” 

It’s a lie!” she exclaimed, so loudly that] 
involuntarily glanced in the direction of 
audience, fearing the words must have } 
heard. ‘It’s an untruth. 
sent here.” 

*“*T was not sent here. 
me to come here; and—” 

* And you came!” 


t} 


I know you we 


Miss Griffin 


} 
ASKE 


She made a triumphant gesture express 
of conviction and scorn. I certainly felt yo; 
unlike a detected spy ; and I looked, no 
very foolish. 

**Yes, I came; but I did not come to—; 
find out any thing bad, or to do you harm. 
came to do you good; and Miss Griffin on 
wanted to do you good.” 

** Thank you both.” She laid a malicioys 
emphasis on the word “ both.” 
obliged to you both. Heart-felt thanks to y 
both. 3ut I don’t want any one to try to 
me good.” ; 

‘IT wished to be your friend.” 

“*T have not many friends—I am poor an 
miserable; and I have an old man to support 
whom I love and whom I would die for: and 
you come and find out that I am trying ton 
a living, and without wrong to any one, or mj 

| self, or God, and you tell of me at the chur h. 
Go away; it is not like a man. It is not lik 
an Englishman.” 

** But I swear to you, Miss Braun, that you 
are wrong and unjust. You don’t know me, 
or you never would speak as you have done. I 
am utterly incapable of the wretchéd meanness 

| ‘you think me guilty of. I wish I could say all 
I feel, but I can’t—I can’t; and I dare say | 
iook to you like a convicted spy, or an idiot, or 
something equally abominable.” 

** You came last night to see if I was here?” 

“T did.” 

**So! You saw that I was here?’ 

“*T did.” 

“Then was that not enough? Why did you 
come again to night?” 

**T came to hear you sing! Heaven knows 
I came for that and nothing else. It—it de 
lights me. I could not stay away. I will 
come again and again, unless you bid me not. 
But do not bid me not to come, for I would 
rather be dead than not hear you sing.” 

** Hush,” she said, in a low and gentle tone, 
As I found cour- 
age to look up, I saw that her lips were trem- 
bling and that her cheeks were crimsoned. Had 
my burst of sudden eloquence not been inter- 
rupted, it would infallibly have ended with a 
fervent declaration of love then and there. She 
imposed silence on me by a gesture which had, 
I thought, as much entreaty as command in it, 
and then said, “‘I must go; it is my time to 
sing. But I believe you; and I was wrong and 
angry. You don’t know what it is to be a poor 
girl, trying to live honestly, and watched and 
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night. 

"She disappeared ; and I heard her voice in a 
moment thrilling from the platform. I, too, 
came in front again, and found my way back 
to the seat I had left. 

[ would have sat the whole entertainment 
it, but that I hated the idea of meeting the 
oung carpenter and seeing him give his arm 

-o Christina. I waited and waited, every mo- 
ment dreading to see him make his appearance. 
(Often as I turned toward the platform, her eyes 
never met mine, At last’I made up my mind 
and left the room. Luck was against me; at} 
the door below I met my rival. ‘This time he 

| not pass me with a salute. He looked | 
fiercely at me, and his lips quivered with ex- 


citement, 

“What d'ye come here for?” he asked. 

‘What's that to you ?” was my school-boyish 
eply. I was not in years much beyond the 
sch 0l-boy age. 

“Tt’s this to me—look here, it's this: you 
come here to watch that girl, and spy upon her, 
and fetch and carry stories about her, to get | 
her dismissed from the choir; I dare say that’s 
why you come here.” 

«You are a liar!” was my fierce reply—* an 
impertinent liar!” 

He turned pale; but not at all with fear. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, ‘that 
you've not been sent here as a spy on her?” 
 “T mean to say nothing to you, or any fellow | 
like you, except just what I have said.” 
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for I felt the ridiculous features of the business 
becoming every moment more impressive, and 
I began to think that an attorney’s clerk box- 
ing with a carpenter—a poetic and musical 
young lover fighting a vulgar rival with fists— 
would be outrageously absurd, unpicturesque, 
and unheroic. 

At last my pertinacious and thrice-accursed 
tormentor came to a pause on a clear spot, or 
what seemed clear. 

‘** Now then,” he said, ‘‘ there’s nobody here 
What have you got to say? Are you not a spy 
and a sneak?” 

This was too much; and as I had given my 
answer in words before, I thought a repetition 
of it would be mere tautology. I was glad, too, 
to bring my scruples and hesitations to a violent 
end. I simply hit out, and caught my antago- 
nist fairly on the left eyebrow. . 

Then began the fight. It was hearty, vigor- 
ous, and funny. I don’t know whether many 
of my readers have fought a battle on the sea- 
shore at an advanced hour of a dark winter 


| night. The sensations it produces are decided- 


ly odd, tantalizing, and bewildering; but it has 
its peculiar enjoyment too. At least this battle 
of mine seemed a positively delightful relief 
from my previous frame of mind. 
found that my antagonist was far stronger than 
I. He had indeed arms of iron; and he took 
his punishment with unruffled countenance. 
The punishment was pretty hard, for he had no 
gleam whatever of scientific knowledge, and ex- 


I very soon 


posed himself constantly to a smart blow on the 


, . | . 
“Yes, you can talk in that way here,” he| face. But he seemed to care no more for the 


said, significantly ; ‘“ but would you say so any | blows than if they had been the pepperings of a 
| hail-shower, although, dark as it was, I could 
“Any where you like; and the sooner the | see that his face was bleeding in many places. 

| 

| 

| 


where else ?” 


better.” My pent-up feelings sought any man- 
ner of outburst as a relief. 

“Come this way, then.” 

My rival led the way down the oozy, plashy 
lane I have already described to the strand. 
It was nearly as dark as the night before: it 


was quite as lonely. The few twinkling lights 


at the far mast-heads of anchored vessels alone 
broke the gloom. Unless we stood pretty close 
together we could hardly see each other, and 
my foe strode on so impatiently that I some- 
times lost sight of him altogether for a moment, 
and I was once or twice almost under the ne- 
cessity of having to raise an undignified halloo. 
How he managed to get on without stumbling 
I can not imagine; every other moment my 
feet were tripping over huge stones or coils of 
chain, and once [ literally fell forward right 
over an upturned boat. I began to think the 
whole proceeding rather an absurd one; but I 
had been grievously insulted, and although now 
a minion of the law, professionally bound, one 
would think, to abstain from deeds of violence, 
yet it must be remembered that I was the son 


of a boat-builder who had been a sailor in his 
day, and that not many months ago I was a 
Yet I much wished the duel to 


school-boy. 
come off quickly, and while my blood was up; 
Vou. X¥XXVIIL—No. 224.—17 


His mode of fighting was an odd and self-ac 


quired process altogether. He never hit straight 
out, but leveled huge, tremendous, swinging 
blows at the side of the head, literally leaping 
off his feet at each stroke, so as to lend it a 
more furious momentum. I was inclined to 
laugh at first, but I soon found it was no laugh- 
ing matter, for the first touch I got of one of 
these odd blows—and I only got a touch, for I 


| sprang aside in time—nearly knocked all my 
If he had been prompt to 

follow up his victory, the combat was over there 
j}and then! As it was, I felt pretty sure that 
| should I be unlucky enongh to come in for the 
| full force and swing of one of those swashing 
| blows, it would be enough for me; and I tried 


| senses clear away. 


with desperate energy all such resources of sci 


| ence and strength as I had to bring the fight to 
a conclusion. He bore my hammering as coolly 
as if he were of iron; and alas! I think he ac- 
quired at last a sort of rude notion of stratagem 
Ile threw himself quite open 


wholly his own, 


in the most tempting fashion to one of my 
straightforward blows, took it without even 
shaking his head, and while I was in the very 
act of giving it, suddenly leaped upright, swung 
his huge flail of an arm, and crash across the 
| side of my head came all the full fury of his 
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blow. Meteors in a moment danced and |I were cast loose from all gravitating principle 
sparkled all around me; stars, comets, flashes | and whirling through space, now head up, now 
of lightning blazed upon my eyes; thunders | heels up—and at last I came with a cruel bang 
indescribable rattled round my ears and brain ; | down to earth again—and then I felt for half a 
the earth heaved beneath me; the dark sky | second a soft, sweet, melting sensation of lan- 
came crashing down upon me, I seemed as if | guid rest, like that produced to a bruised man 
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» the bleeding of a vein, and I just heard 
comething li’e a shriek, and then I was asleep. 
The plain practical English of all my sensa- 
ions was that I had been fairly knocked off my 
fet by a stunning blow, had fallen with my 
ead erashing against a stone, and had then 
nd there fainted. 
When I opened my eyes I saw at first no- 
thing but the stars. I remained feebly con- 
templating them a moment, as if that were all 
| had to do in existence. ‘Then I saw some 
ark object interpose itself between me and 
the constellation of Orion, and I recognized the 
face of my conqueror, and | think I endeavor- 
ed to frown defiance; but the face was in a 
moment withdrawn. Then I somehow became 
onscious that a soft hand was passing along 
my forehead, that a handkerchief, or something 
of the kind, was pressed gently but firmly on 
the place where the stone had cut me; and at 
ist I came to understand that I was lying on 
the beach with my head in a woman’s lap. 

Unconseiously L spoke half aloud the word 
“ Christina !” 

‘Oh, thank God!” said Christina’s own voice, 
‘he’s alive.” 

“Yes, thank God !” muttered the deep voice 
of the poor basso; ‘‘I didn’t mean to do it, 
Christina—I didn’t indeed. I wish he had 
lone it to me.” 

“For shame!” replied Christina, still in a 
sort of whisper. ‘*‘Shame to you—so strong 
and huge—to fight with him!” 

I began now to see things a little clearer ; 
md I scrambled to my feet, still somewhat 
staggery, perhaps, but quite able to speak up 


” 


for myself, 

*Tt’s no fault of his,” I said; ‘‘ and I’m quite 
well able to fight him. Look at his face, Miss 
Braun, and see if he hasn't got the worst of it. 
And it was all my fault, too.” 

Christina rose to her feet. ‘‘ Now, shake 
hands,” she said, ‘‘ and don’t be fools any more.” 

My antagonist advanced sheepishly, and held 
out the brawny fist which had proved such a 
rough play-fellow. 

**I—I hope you'll forgive me,” he said, with 
one glance at me and another at Christina. 
“T was quite wrong altogether ; and I know it 


now, and I’m sorry. I'm sure I don’t bear any | 


malice, if you don’t; and—and—how do you 
feel now ?” 

I assured him, in all sincerity, that I bore no 
malice whatever ; and I likewise affirmed, per- 
haps not quite so sincerely, that I felt perfectly 
well—never better in my life. Indeed, I was 
recovering fast. I had only had a stunning 
blow and a cut head. At twenty years one 
soon gets over such trifles as these. 

I then learned that when Christina was leav- 
ing the singing-room she inquired for her reg- 
ular escort, and was told that he had gone down 
toward the strand with me. Something led her 
to suspect that we had quarreled, and she fol- 
lowed us, but arrived only in time to witness 
the ignominious fall and utter defeat of one 
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combatant. I ought to have been delighted at 


my defeat, for it brought such tender interest 
and anxiety about me; but I was not delight- 
ed. The one thing present to my mind all 
through was that I had been “ licked,” and that 
she saw it. ‘‘ Earl Percy sees my fall,” is the 
reflection that lends most bitterness to the fate 
of the old hero in the ballad. What is the hu- 
miliation of a chief before any foe compared 
with that of a youth who is beaten under the 
very eyes of the girl he loves? The pity and 
kindness of Christina were bitter to me. 

On the other hand, my rival's victory did not 
seem to have crowned him with joy. He had 
a crest-fallen, humbled, spaniel-like demeanor. 
We both walked home with Christina, who in- 
sisted on giving me her arm instead of taking 
mine, on the ground that I must be far too weak 
not to need support. 

When we reached her door I heard my con- 
queror say to her in a low tone, 

** You are not angry with me any more ?” 

** No,” was the answer, given, I am bound to 
say, in any thing but a forgiving tone. ‘ Wh; 
should I be angry? Good-night,” 

** Ah, but you are angry. Don’t, Christina!” 

* Good-night.” 

He was going away, depressed and silent, 
when she called him back and held out her 
hand. 

‘** No, Edward, I am not angry. I was, but 
I am not any more.” 

** And may I come for you to-morrow night ?”’ 

“Tf you like,” 

“Tf I like!” 

He turned away rejoicing. 

She held out her hand to me without saying 
a word, But her eyes met mine: and some- 
how I went away rejoicing too. 

Next day I called upon Miss Griffin. I hard- 
ly knew what to say to the good spinster, and 
was much in hope, as I passed up through the 
bonnet-shop, that the organist might be not at 
home. She was in. I went up stairs and 
knocked at the little drawing-room door. Just 
then I heard voices inside, and I would have 
retreated; but it was too late. Miss Griffin's 
shrill tones were heard : 

**Ts that Mr. Banks ?” 

** Yes, Miss Griffin.” 

**Come in, Mr. Banks, please. 

I entered. Miss Griffin was standing up 
near her piano, on which she rested one hand, 
the fingers of which were excitedly playing an 
imaginary and rapid tune on the walnut. Chris- 
tina Braun stood in the middle of the room, 
and looked flushed and angry. My face flush- 
ed more deeply than hers at the mere sight of 
her. Miss Griffin's mamma was playing with 
& parrot in a corner, Seeing that Christina 
and Miss Griffin had evidently been engaged in 
excited colloquy, I made for the mamma, and 
would have at once pretended to bury myself 
in conversation with her, but she waved me off 


” 


with the back of her hand, and with a warning 


gesture directed toward the two. principal per- 
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sonages in the room, as one who should say, | Griffin’s mind of some of its anger. She turns. 
‘**Forbear, young man; something highly im-|to Christina now with an expression of f¢ 
portant is going forward. Disturb it not by | rather grieved than severe. 
idle words.” So I stood transfixed and said 
nothing, and no one said a word to me. 

‘“* There’s no use in talking, Christina Braun,” 
Miss Griffin went on; ‘‘I can’t have you sing- 
ing any longer in my choir unless you give up| ‘‘ Will not give it up? I can not give it y 
that horrid, odious, abominable place. Mr.| ‘Then I am very, very sorry; and I wo, 
Thirlwall won’t have it; he would not allow | keep you if I could—indeed I would, alth, 
me to have any one who sings there.” 


The excommy, 
cation once fairly done, she seemed stricke, 
with pity for the outcast. 

** Well, Christina,” she said, *‘ if I am to wy 
derstand that you will not give up that place— 


perhaps you don’t think it now; but I mys 
‘¢What harm is that place ?” Christina asked, | not do it, for you see, Christina, if you hay 
in a tone half pleading, half angry; ‘‘I would | father to support, I have a mother, and I. 
not go there if I could help it. I go there, be- | battle against what people say; and so we must 
lieve it, not for my pleasure. I go there be-| part. I hope you will do well, Christina, wher. 
cause I must live, and my father must live. | ever you go; only I do hope you will never } 
You have not a father, Miss Griffin.” tempted to sing in any of those Romanist places 
Mamma pursed her mouth, raised her eye- | whatever they may offer you; and remem) 
brows, lifted her hands, and silently appealed, | to be a good girl, and never to give up you 
first to me and then to the parrot, against the | church.” 
boldness of this remark. It seemed positively | 
to insinuate a comparison between Christina’s 
father and the late Mr. Griffin. 
* And,” added Christina, ‘they pay me more 
money than the church can give.” 
**Oh, Christina!” Poor Miss Griffin was quite dissolved in tears 
‘*T speak to no one there.” The very kindliest of mortals, she was in a 
** But you must know it is not a proper place | guish at the part she had to play in the tra 
for a girl.” | action, and still more, I fully believe, at t 
**T do not know that it is not a proper place. | thought of the awful ruin of all heavenly 
Did we not often sing songs—yes, well, and 
also play waltzes, in the choir when there were 
not people praying below ?” man, and who sang nigger-melodies for sailo 
‘**Christina, it isn’t the singing of the songs,| Christina bade Miss Griffin good-by; 
as you know very well; it’s the people—the | both were in tears. , 
kind of people who go there.” 
**T do not speak to the people, they do not 
speak to me, except they who sing as myself.” | the disobedience and disrespect, and she dre 
“Really, Miss Griffin,” said I, striking in, | back, executed the most formal of bows, a1 
‘there is no harm whatever in the place, and | said, ‘‘ Adieu, Mademoiselle.” 
I think it’s quite absurd and ridiculous of Mr. | 
Thirlwall to go on in such a way. He's a reg- 
ular old idiot, I think, and an ancient humbug ight 
too.” shriek from mamma testified to her sense of inj 
“Thank you, Mr. Banks; Iam much obliged | scandalous conduct. Miss Griffin was absorbed 
to you for your kind and respectful way of speak- | in tears and did not see it. 
ing of our clergyman, and the considerate man- Christina left the room, and I hurried afte 
ner in which you assist me in keeping up the dis- | her. 
cipline of the choir. For you, Christina, youdo| ‘‘Mr. Banks,” I heard Miss Griffin call out, 
not know what may become of you.” **please don’t go yet. I want to speak to you 
**Nothing will become of me, God helping— | particularly—about the choir.” 
nothing of harm. And I may as well begin, ** In five minutes, two minutes, Miss Griffin,’ 
Miss Griffin. Once I shall go upon the theatre | was my retreating answer; and I relieved my 
and sing there—” self by adding, in a lower tone, ‘‘ the choir may 
At this point Miss Griffin seemed to think | go to the devil.” 
the discussion had gone quite far enough. She I overtook Christina at the door. 
ceased to beat her silent tune upon the piano;| She abandoned the choir, then and there, 
but she came round to the front of the instru- | never reappearing within its precincts. 
ment, deliberately took off the music-book which And I went that night, and many nights suc- 
stood on the little frame, shut the book up, put | cessively, to the condemned and fatal singing- 
down the frame, and then closed the piano with | saloon. 
asolemn bang. There was no obvious occasion In little more than a week a considerable 
for this performance. I interpreted it to be a| change was brought about in the relations of 
sort of formal and ceremonial act of excommu- | the personages of this story. There was first 
nication, a sort of break-down in the arrangements of the 
It seemed, however, to have relieved Miss | choir, and one Sunday the audience had to be 


“The church,” said Christina, with a flas 
of something like scorn crossing her face, “has 
| given me up, I think. But I blame you not at 
all, Miss Griffin; you were very kind to me al 
ways—always.” 


pros 
pects which she clearly saw impending over o1 
who refused to follow the behests of her cle: 


"eg 





Then the outcast walked 
toward Miss Griftin’s mamma and held out 
hand, But the mamma's dignity was hurt 


Then came my turn. Christina held out hei 
hand to me, and her eyes met mine. I toc 
her hand and pressed it to my lips. A slight 
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ontent “with merely an instrumental perform- | tone—a relic of be tter days—with whic h Chris- 
ance. Soon a new bass, a new tenor, and a|tina would not part, and which, indeed, was 
new soprano gladdened the pious ears and | her sole capital and “plant” as a musician 
hearts of the congre ration. For immediately | There were alw ays flowers in the room, and bo- 
on Christina’s abandoning the choir Ned Lam- | tanical specimens carefully pressed and tasteful- 
pert did what I had felt sure he would do—he | ly displayed; there were two or three pretty 
gave up his post and sang bass for that congre- | vases of Bohemian glass ; there was Mr. Braun’s 
ution nomére. I had made up my mind nev- | flute, really a handsome article, with old-fash- 
; to go near the place again, once Christina | ioned silver keys; there was his pipe, huge, 
bandoned it; and I was only sorry the sacri- | and likewise silver-mounted. These and other 
e was not a far greater one (really it was not | stray properties gave an appearance to the room 
tite insignificant), that I might have had the | which at least suggested refinement, and some 
proud consciousness of voluntary martyrdom. thing like ornament. And I should not surely 
The affair created quite a little stir in our | omit to mention a beautifully carved and pol- 
microcosm. It was talked of for fully three | ished book-case, small, but of genuine oak and 
eks—at least, three Sundays. I attended | admirable workmanship; and I knew the mo 
hurch the first Sunday, as unprofessional wor- | ment I saw it whose hand had wrought it, and 
hiper, in the hope that Mr. Thirlwall might | whose gift it was. ‘‘It was given to my fa 
make some allusion to us in his sermon, But | ther,” said Christina to me afterward, *‘ not te 
lid not, and I was disappointed. ,Many|me. I would not have taken it, though I know 
eyes were turned on me, however; and people | poor Ned would have been vexed by a refusal 
ming out of church and passing me whispered | and so I am glad he didn’t offer it to me.” 
and shrugged their shoulders, and I felt rather | It was easy to understand, after an evening 
proud. The general conclusion of the congre- | spent in this little room, why the burden of lif 
gation was that we three—Christina Braun, | had fallen so heavily and so early upon my 
Edward Lambert, and myself—were simply go- | poor Christina. Her father had entirely given 
ing to the devil. | up all idea of struggling any longer with the 
2 . a world, although he was far from being too old 


for stout and stiff exertion. He was the gen- 
CHAPTER IV. tlest and the feeblest being Lever met. He was 
Bf a Sa Ml }a small, very small man, with a pale, thin, 
ee | cle arly- marked, handsome face; a benevolent, 

Mr. Bravn and his daughter still occupied | mild, os placid expression ; soft, silky, scanty 
the house in which the former had endeavored | gray hair; and large, dark, gray-blue eyes 
in vain to win the childhood of our town to} His eyes were precisely like his daughter’s, 
philosophy and science by the royal road of | much darker than his complexion would have 
amusement, Our childhood absolutely refused | led you to expect; but there the resemblance 
even toys, if any manner of instruction and | ceased. Mr. Braun spoke English admirably ; 
moral purpose were to come with them; and | he played the piano and the flute well; he was 
therefore, while Mr. Braun still technically oc- | an accomplished botanist, and knew a good deal 
cupied the house, his actual occupancy was con- | about chemistry and astronomy. He talked 
fined to three small rooms on the second-floor. | much of flowers, of stars, of the poetry of na- 
He had been driven back in this way from stage | ture, of shadows and sunrises, of beautiful and 
to stage, his domain growing gradually smaller gentle things generally; and of the poets and 
and smaller, like the Pope’s, until even the lit- | writers who sang and discoursed of such things. 
tle Leonine City now left him seemed itself | When he was not playing his flute he common- 
only the final halting-place before absolute sur- | ly sat and smoked his pipe, the bowl of which 
render of all temporal endowment. ‘The shop | rested on the ground, all the evening through. 
was let to a watch-maker; the first-floor was oc- | He always rose early, and walked on the hills 
cupied by a hair-dresser; and as one of the | or by the sea; rose none the less early though 
plates on the street-door bore the name of lhe had been out on the strand watching some 
“Miss Muncey, milliner,” and I sometimes did | planet or constellation till long past midnight ; 
meet lank and lymphatic young women on the | and while Christina provided him with the 
stairs, I had to infer that the third-loor—the | means of living, he repaid her with fresh flow- 
garrets, in fact—constituted the work-rooms | ers, and observations on the heavens, and the 
and show-rooms of Miss Muncey. | beauty of life, and the divine purpose in every 

The little sitting-room occupied by the \thing. He was, indeed, a thoroughly imprac- 
Brauns was perhaps as poorly furnished an | ticable. well-meaning, good-for-nothing, lovable 
apartment as any could well be which did not | old man. He would have provoked me terri- 
proclaim actual destitution. A few of the poor- | bly, I think, if I were his son; but he did not 
est cane-chairs, and not more than a few; an|seem to provoke Christina. She appeared to 
arm-chair, covered with the cheapest flowered | take it as quite a matter of course that her fa- 
calico; a central table of deal, with a faded, ther should smoke his pipe, or botanize, while 
over-washed cover; these and an infirm sofa she toiled to get money and provide dinner, and 
made up the principal part of the stock of fur- | make the two ends meet. He was always sweet, 
niture. There was, however, a piano of good | mild, and happy. He had been blessed, or 
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cursed, with that calm, light nature which can | 


put away trouble or responsibility in a moment, 
and find enjoyment any where. He had lost 
wife and children—six children—all of whom 
he dearly loved; but he lived on tranquil, and 
spoke of them as having been happily trans- 
ferred to amaranthine bowers, where they had 
only to await his coming. What he had him- 
self done to merit that sure translation to im- 
mortal bliss I never could learn; but it was clear 
that his mind was quite made up on that point. 
So, too, of his daughter. She reverenced in 
him, as pure and lofty religious feeling, that 
which I always regarded merely as the physical 
placidity of a temperament not susceptible of 
any strong or keen emotion. An innocently 
selfish, mildly egotistic man, you could not help 
loving him, and I at least could not help some- 
times despising him. While the stars shone, 
while the flowers bloomed, when the snow cov- 
ered the ground and the frost made the bram- 
Lles look like sprays and spars of crystal, he 


was happy, and could not be otherwise. He | 


could forget hunger in the contemplation of a 
flower; all humanity in the polishing of a stone. 
He cared as little for active thought as for ac- 
tive pursuits; and knew less of politics than an 
American infant generally does. The political 
agitations, struggles, sufferings, aspirations of 
his Own countrymen, inspired him only with 
a tranquil scorn. 
contempt in his tone, what it mattered who 


owned the Rhine, so long as men could see its | 


waters shining as brightly as ever in the sun, 
and darkening as before in the shadows of the | 
everlasting hills. 

‘German unity!” he would say, scornfully. 


**Germany has unity. Has she not Goethe and 
Novalis and Jean Paul? has she not Fichte? 
Hapsburg owns not less Kant than Branden- 
burg; Bavaria can sing the songs of Uhland 
and Arndt, as well as Suabia. 
our soul, and our language, and our worship of 
the beautiful and divine. ‘The rest is nothing 
—no, nothing at ail, or mere smoke and cloud 
veiling the glow of the heaven, as Faust him- 
self has said.” 

Mr. Braun never looked one moment beyond 
the present, and was angry in his mild way with 
any one who did. He was displeased with 
Christina for singing of nights in the Cave of 
Harmony, not because he had any objection to 
the place, or the company, or the kind of life 


to which it introduced her; not because it over- | 


tasked her, or threatened to wear out her voice, 
or endangered her in any way; but because she 
had to leave him for some hours every evening, 
and he was lonely without her. 
vexed with her, and chafed in his own small 
way, and was jealous, as if her leaving him was 
a willful act of neglect, or indifference to his 
happiness. He did not concern himself to 
think who would pay the rent if poor Christina 
had not always had spirit and sense enough to 
act for herself. A sort of philosopher, he was 
perhaps wise in his own conceit of life’s theory 


He often asked, with utter | 


Our unity is in | 


So he was | 


and purpose; but philosophers of that sel 
ought never to have any children. I have og. 
en thought that when Morality blames h, “a 
seau for having abandoned his children to 
foundling hospital, it blames him for one of 1} " 
only wise things he ever did. Better to confiq 
them to the care of any institution, manage; 
by any sane and human creatures; than to ke: 
them under his own melancholy and imbe il 
charge. ; 

I took lessons in German from Mr. Brann. 
I really wanted to learn the language, part) 
for its own sake, and more because it was Chris 
tina’s native tongue. But of course my chie{ 
reason was to have a plausible excuse for c m 
jing often to the house. After the lapse of » 

quarter I paid him some money. He took jt 
passively, and laid it beside him. Christi; 
coming in soon after found the money, mad 
inquiry about it, and gave it back to me. I 
would have resisted, but she flushed so angrily 
| that I pocketed it without further objection. © 

**My father knows nothing about money,” 
she said, “and never did. I arrange all that: 
it is good enough task for women. THe was 
made for something much better, and we al- 
ways liked to spare him. I know he neve 
meant to take any money from you; you have 
lost enough by us already.” 

For she would insist upon regarding my with- 
drawal from the choir as a high, mighty, and 
chivalrous sacrifice. 

** You took this in mistake, father ?” she said 
appealing to him; “you were not thinking; 
you took it, not observing ?” 

“Versteht sich,” he placidly replied, waving 
away with his hand a cloud of smoke, and so! 
emnly indifferent to the whole business. | said 
no more, and what future lessons I received 
were accepted without talk of payment. 
| I do not know what was the special charm 
which made me so suddenly fall in love with 
Christina Braun. Falling in Jove is indeed the 
| most exact description of what befell me. From 
a smooth level of calm indifference I literally 
| fell into a glowing deep of love. Nor did this 
| condition seem likely to change. It was im- 
possible for me not to continue loving her. To 
| begin with, she was intensely, exuberantly, and 
| above all things, feminine. In every glance and 

movement she now seemed to my opened eyes 
to diffuse some vague sense of womanhood all 
|around her. As one is conscious of the pres- 
ence of flowers which he does not see, as one 
feels the air surcharged with electricity before 
the thunder-storm, so I always felt the influ- 
ence, the sensnous influence if you will, of ideal- 
ized womanhood when Christina was near. | 
| do not know whether this sort of feeling can be 
| made intelligible in any words of mine, but I 
| can not better describe the sensation of delight, 
| refinement, and romantic love which her mere 
| presence awakened in my soul. As I look back 
| now, all the purple light of youth, all the gla- 
| mour of poetry, all the bewitching illusions of 
| music, seem to glorify that time when first 
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Christina’s presence grew a familiar influence | 
to me. 

There was an extraordinary quality of quiet 
energy in her which amazed me when I came 
o appreciate it, It was not the energy which 
fusses and bustles—to most young men a terri- 
bly disenchanting and disagreeable quality. It | 
was an energy which made itself silently felt: 
q great self-sufficing quality. The early ne- 
cessity of thinking and acting for two, the im- | 
possibility of consulting with one who was as 
aseless for consultation as a baby, had doubt- | 
jess forced this quality into regular action. 
Christina seemed to be of that class of women | 
who can make something almost out of nothing. | 
For easy and prompt adornment of her grace- | 
ful figure she had a positive genius. I have | 
often wondered and admired to see what a} 
splendid simulation of imposing concert-cos- | 
tume she could confer upon herself with a little | 
white muslin and a few scraps of ribbon and 
roses; and she could put on an old shawl in | 
a style that Lady Hamilton might have en- 
vied. 

I grew into the habit of spending every dis- 
engaged hour—and nearly the whole of every | 
Sunday—in the familiar little room over the 
watch-maker’s and under the milliner’s. We 
sang, we played, we read, we recited, we talked 
German, we had very, very humble and modest 
suppers; we were immensely sociable, uncon- 
strained, full of sentiment, full of laughter, and 
happy. Edward Lambert came sometimes and 
took lessons on the flute from Mr. Braun, for 
which I know he contrived delicately to make 
some return in one way or another. A patient, 
manly creature, he sometimes spent his whole 
evening at his flute-lesson, while Christina and 
I talked or sang duets on the nights when she 
was free. I knew that he loved her, dearly and 
disinterestedly, without selfishness and without 
hope. I knew that she regarded him as one 
might regard a fond and faithful Newfoundland 
dog. After a while he ceased to come very 
often, and when he did come he talked chiefly 
to Mr, Braun. 

These were pleasant times, and free. They 
gave a sort of mild foretaste or breath of the Bo- 
hemian life which awaited some of us. What- 
ever of inteliectual culture I have ever had I 
owe its dgyelopment to these days and evenings, 
to that mild old man, to that girl. I learned 
to read French and Itelian and German, and 
to speak these languages fluently enough, if 
not always very gracetuily and grammatically. 
Years and years after a Frenchwoman told me 
I spoke French like. a German and not like an 
Englishman. A more happy, harmless life no 
youth could well have spent. 

Was I very much grieved when Ned Lam- 
bert left our little circle and went away to Lon- 


blended of Arcadia and Bohemia, which I have 
been describing, had lasted nearly a year. Well, 
[I parted from the good fellow with a pang; but 
I must assuredly have felt relieved when he 
went away. He was an ambitious young fel- 
low enough; and his ambition was to become 
something like an artist. Therefore he made 
up his mind to be an organ-bnilder; and a 
chance opened for him through some friends 
in London, of which he willingly availed him- 
self. I happened just to come in to Mr. Braun's 
on the day when Lambert was taking his final 
leave. He was holding in his hand a little 
purse, a parting keepsake from Christina, and 
twisting it awkwardly between his fingers. 

‘**When shall we three meet again?” I be- 
gan, endeavoring to say something pleasant. 

‘“*We three?—we four!” interjected Mr. 
Braun. ‘I am not to be left out of the pros- 
pect. I hope to be at the next meeting too.” 

*“*Tt must be in London, then,” murmured 

poor Ned, disconsolately. “I sha’n’t come 
back here ever again—ever again.” 
The last time I saw Lambert—not long since 
—he told me that through al] the intervening 
years he never did return to the old town, and 
never would. 

*In London, then,” said I; ‘‘ for London 
we are all bound. We are not going to stop 
in this old place all our lives, while Ned Lam- 
bert becomes a great man, and makes a for- 
tune in London.” 

“I’m not likely to come to much,” said Lam- 
bert; ‘‘and I don’t want to make a fortune— 
now.” 

I saw tears sparkle in Christina's eyes. 

**Good-by, Edward,” she said ; *‘ but not for- 
ever! Qh no, not forever! You have been 
kinder and better than a brother to me for ever 
so long; and I shall never, never forget you.” 

She put her arm over his shoulder. drew him 
down toward her, and kissed him twice. Then 
she turned and went abruptly into her own room. 
Ned Lambert tossed his hand in the air as a 
kind of silent parting salute to us, and in a 
moment we heard his rapid steps descending 
the stairs. 

‘*He is a good lad, Edward Lambert,” said 
Mr. Braun; “a kind, true-hearted boy. He 
does remind me of some of our German youth, 
with his large grave face, and his strong hands, 
and his soft heart. He is fond of Christina; 
and he did ask her to marry him—ach, Gott, 
yes! and last night again. But she could not 
love him in that way, Emanuel. She could not 
love him to marry him, as you know.” And the 
kind old man looked at me with beaming, gen- 
tle eyes. 

Yes; I did know it by this time. I must 
have been stupidly undeserving of any woman’s 
regard if I had not felt before now that Chris- 





don? This happened‘ when the kind of life, 


tina Braun loved me. 
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ABBAS PACHA OF EGYPT. 
J byes 8 indicates character more strong- 


ly and unmistakably than the choice of a | 


residence. ‘*Show me a man’s 


home, and I 
will tell you what he is!” 


said an acute judge 


of human nature; and the test is generally a| 


correct one. Mehemet Ali, that grim old war- 
rior, chose as his favorite resort the gardens of 
Shoubra, and solaced his hours of leisure in the 
midst of that fairy scene, lulled by the music of 
splashing fountains, the songs of birds, and the 
perfume of flowers; nor were earthly houris 
wanting to gladden his terrestrial paradise 
His garden contained not one but many Eves. | 
His grandson and successor, Abbas Pacha, built 
himself palaces in the dreary desert which sep- 
arates Cairo from Suez, where no tree or shrub 
or blade of grass relieves the barren monotony 
of the bare, arid soil; where neither flying nor 

creeping thing is to be found, save the soaring | 
vulture or prowling jackal, lost to sight of man 
almost as quickly as seen. Here, shrouded 
from the view of man, and uncheered by the 
smile of woman, surrounding his dwelling with 
barracks filled by the most faithful of his sol- 
diery—his N Yubian guards—Abbas Pacha pass- 
ed his joyless hours, suspicious of all mankind. 
In spite of the many stains on his character, | 
Mehemet Ali had a heart and much native hu- | 
manity. He loved nature too, and enjoyed it, 

as most Easterns do; and in life attracted and 
drew around him many friends of all national- 
ities, who mourned his loss and cherished his 
memory. Abbas was as solitary in life as in 
death; lived unloved and died unmourned ; 
not dissimilar to Nero in his life—unlike him, 
he found no unknown hand to strew flowers | 
over his grave. 


The dreary desolation of the Suez Desert can | 
not be imagined by those who have never seen | 
it. It can only be fitly described in the stern | 
language of the Scripture, as “‘ the abomination 
of desolation”—a living tomb, over whose dis- | 
mal wastes of gritty sand the desert wind seems | 
ever sighing a requiem. That a monarch in| 
the prime of life, in the full vigor of health, | 
fabulously rich, and squandering his wealth as | 
though it were water, should voluntarily select 
such a site for his chosen retreat, and there re- 
side alone, shows a strange perversity of na- | 
ture, which stamps the person either as a mis- | 
anthrope or the victim of suspicious fears, Ab- | 
bas Pacha was both; he loved and trusted no 
human being, and none loved or trusted him. 
Solitary in his life, he was as neglected after | 
death, and probably the only creatures which 
missed or mourned him after death were the 
beautiful Syrian greyhounds he collected around | 
him in those retreats as pets or playthings. His | 
desert palaces were deserted and allowed to go | 
to ruin after his death, after being pillaged by 
the domestics, who left his dogs to perish of | 
hunger; and, visiting those palaces, I have often | 
seen those gaunt, half-starved, yet still grace- | 
ful greyhounds prowling around, with a kind of 


| 
| 


| looked a thorough Turk of the old school, 


dumb entreaty oe almost human regret shit 

ing out of their sad eyes, as though they Missed 

their master, kind to them alone. 
Although Ibrahim Pacha acted for 


a si Ort 


| time as Regent during the lifetime of his fath, 


owing to the insanity which darkened the ls 
days of Mehemet Ali. yet, dying before hin hi 


| never succeeded to the throne of E bgypt. Abbas 


Pacha was therefore the second actu: il Viceroy 
of Egypt, being the eldest male of the blood, 


| and a few years older than Said Pacha, his ur 


cle and successor. On my first arrival in E ype 


in 1853, Abbas was reigning Vi iceroy, and as 


. | both his life and death were full of strange » 


mance, I propose briefly to sketch them. Ab| 
was the son of Toossoom, who was burned a 


| by the Wahabees while commanding an expe- 





dition against that warlike tribe in the Soudan: 
and, tragic as was the fate of the father, the 
son’s was destined to be more tragic stil], 
More strange still, the hand which was reput; 

to have given the potion which deprived Me- 
hemet Ali of his reason and his throne was sai 
also to have removed the grandson by a quicker 
fate. That hand was a kinswoman’s. Nez] 


| Khanum, eldest daughter of Mehemet Ali, w 


an Eastern Lady Macbeth in character and in 


| crime, with the voluptuousness of a Messalina 


superadded. Wedded to the savage Defter- 
dar, a human Tiger, whose cruelties made his 
name a terror throughout Egypt, and of whom 
the tale is told of having ripped open a soldier 
to see if he had stolen milk from:a woman on 
the march. She proved more than a match for 
her savage mate, who was believed to have 
drunk coffee prepared by her hand. All th 
successive Viceroys of Egypt succumbed to the 
energy of her will—consulted, hated, and feared 


| her—yet she died quietly in her bed at last, a 


natural death! 
The whole line of Mehemet Ali seems t 
have been as fated as that of the old classi 


| house of Pelops; and their worst enemies were 


ever to be found in their own households. 
Boundless power, and wealth equally bound- 
less, brought nothing but unhappiness and early 
death to this fated family, once so numerous, 
now so few; and few of those who perished 
were believed to have died natural deaths. In 
the case of Abbas there was no doubt, for the 
incidents accompanying his death wgre gener- 
| ally known, though seldom spoken of above a 
whisper. He always had a presentiment or a 
fear of a violent end, and took his precautions 
accordingly, only to secure more surely the real- 
ization of his fears. 

I saw him for the first time at the presenta- 
tion of a foreign Consul-General—a ceremo- 
nial he could not avoid; and although he was 
then on his best behavior, the impression he 
produced was not favorable or agreeable. 
Richly clad in Oriental dress, with a jewel- 
hilted cimeter by his side, and a brilliant of 
price shining like a star in front of his tarboosh 
or fez cap, in imitation of the Sultan, he 
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and, : ‘ . 
have been mistaken for a European. 

His complexion was much darker than that 
of the majority of Turks, who are generally fair, 


heard to the contrary notwithstanding. Abbas 
was very swarthy, with but little beard, short 
and stout in figure, with a bloated sensual face, 
and dull eruel eyes. Yet his manners, like 
those of all high Turks, were bland and pol- 
shed; for in courtesy, ease of manner, and ali 
that constitutes good-breeding, the Eastern cer- 
S §6tainly excels the Western man. My first un- 
favorable impressions were confirmed on further 
acquaintance, Utterly destitute of all culture, 
, bigoted Mussulman, he was fanatical without 
being religious, and hated all foreigners and all 
foreign habits. Had he dared ta do so, he 
would have expelled all Europeans from the 


ing his time, were forced upon him by foreign 
influences he was afraid to thwart or offend. 


bitrary, rapacious, and cruel to the last degree. 
Neither the life nor the property of any of his 
subjects was held by any surer tenure than his 
+» fred Mh with these whe quakened either, 


The possession of wealth, in many instances, 
was the passport for its owner to banishment 


tended crime against the state. 
the only law for his unhappy people. 


representatives, 


to this day. 


tyrant did—and died the death of a dog at last 


his predecessors intrigued in vain. 


and spiritual, the Czar of Russia, and distrust 


responded. 


unlike the rest of his family, could never | 


ved-bearded men, our early notions of Blue- | 


country; and the improvements in Egypt, dur- | 


In his treatment of his own people he was ar- | 
caprice, and as his avarice equaled his cruelty | 


to Fazough, in Central Africa (which was cer- 
tain death), or for its confiscation for some pre- 
His will was 
Foreign- | 
ers were protected in their rights by their own 
With them he could not med- 
dle; but the cry of the widow and the orphan | spectacle was witnessed at Alexandria of the 
whom he wronged rose up to heaven against | forcible expulsion of unoffending people, forced 
him. With Constantinople he kept his peace | on board of sailing vessels or barks with their 
by heavy bribes, and worked his wicked will as 
he listed with his people, who curse his name | pulsion of bayonets in the hands of ruffianly 
In truth, he was a kind of Eastern | soldiers, who did not spare blows or violence 
Tiberius, in his public crimes as in his unnat- | to compel obedience from the reluctant victims. 
ural private vices—shunning mankind and 
shrouding himself from the public eye, as that | these helpless Greeks, and even their houses 
’ 
in the midst of all his pomp, power, and splen- | was threatened, for the obstinacy of the outlaws 
dor. It was during his reign that the Crimean | was unshaken. 
war took place, which indirectly exercised con- they said, sooner than take their children and 
siderable influence on Egypt, and paved the | wives into exile and starvation, for they were 
way for the independence finally achieved by | strangers in Greece, whither alone they could 
the reigning Viceroy, Ismail Pacha, for which | go, and the poverty of their compatriots forbade 
The Sul- | the hope of aid from them. 

tan, sore pressed by his old enemy, temporal 
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expenditures and costly vices. Egyptian blood 
| and treasure were as idly poured out as water 
on the sands. 

At the same time an order came from Con- 
stantinople for the expulsion of all the Greeks 
from Egypt, as sympathizers and allies of the 
Russians, their co-religionists, and therefore 
enemies of the Sublime Porte and of Islam. 
This edict of expulsion fell with crushing and 
| ruinous severity on the heads of the Greek 
colony in Egypt, numbering many thousands, 
most of whom had been born and bred in Egypt, 
amassed wealth, owned property, and controlled 
the commerce of Alexandria and Cairo, This 
order of expulsion to them was not only expa- 
triation, but ruin and beggary also, so they re- 
fused to leave, and protested against its justice. 
But Eastern governments use scant ceremony 
in such cases, and immediately resort to the 
strong hand. ‘The Greek Consul-General was 
notified to quit Egypt in twenty-four hours, un- 
| der penalty of being treated as an alien enemy 
and a spy, and, in terror for his life, fled away 
immediately. The unfortunate Greeks, de- 
prived of his protection, were left like so many 
sheep under the teeth of ravening wolves, stub- 
bornly persisted in remaining, under the pite- 
ous plea that they had or could find no other 
| home on earth for themselves and families, and 
appealed to the representatives of the Christian 
powers to protect them from the wrongs and out- 
rages to which they were subjected by the fa- 
natical Arabs, now that they were known to be 
without protection. From motives of policy 
the representatives of the European Powers in 
Egypt declined to interfere, and the painful 


| families, without money or comforts, under com- 
License was accorded to pillage and abuse 
afforded no protection, and a carnival of crime 


They would die of violence, 


The American Consul-General came to their 


-|rescue. After vainly seeking the co-operation 


ing his European allies, whom he feared and | of his colleagues, he took the responsibility of 
hated only a little less than the Russians, called | protecting the Greeks under the American flag, 
on his own vassals for aid in men and money 
To this appeal Abbas promptly and efficiently | Koszta case at Smyrna had made a well-known 
He sent both men and money to | symbol in the East, but a few months before. 
Constantinople—the former to perish amidst | By a coup de main he converted the Greeks into 
the snowy wastes of the Crimea without win- | American protégés, gave them papers of pro- 
ning any military renown, which was monopo- | tection, and notified the Egyptian Government 
lized by the French and English ; the latter to | of the fact, at the same time guaranteeing their 
be absorbed for the private uses of the Sublime | good behavior and strict avoidance of any act 
Porte, always in need of money for its lavish | which could give ‘‘aid or comfort” to the ene- 


which Commodore Ingraham’s action in the 
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mies of Turkey or the Porte. After much cor- The British Government then w rung a re 


respondence, and some active intervention to | luctant adhesion to its wishes from Abbas, wh, 
prevent outrage or deportation of this class of | hated the French, because his predecessor had 
people, the Viceroy tacitly gave up the struggle, | loved them and leaned on their protection a: 
and the protection accorded, though never form- | Constantinople to further his own am} 
ally acknowledged, was substantially, and the | projects for himself and his son. 
Greeks left in peace. | The famous Robert Stephenson, son of the 
Mr. Marcy, then Secretary of State, some | more famous George, the first practical worker 
months after informed his representative that | of the railway in England—was sent to 5 
the Department approved of his action; and the | with a large staff of English engineers—com- 
affair tended greatly to enhance the popularity | menced the work, and the railway from Alex- 
of the American Government with this impress- | andria was open half-way to Cairo before Abbas 
ible population, died. Before that time the transit had been by 
In recognition of this intervention King Otho | steamers up the Nile—a tedious and uncertain 
of Greece, after the war was over, tendered the | transit, dependent on the state of the water 
grand cross of the order of Saureur to the Con- |'The conveyance by steam adapted itself pecul- 
sul-General, who declined accepting it on re-|iarly to the lethargie habitudes and lazy nag 
publican grounds, which the King declared he | ture of the Oriental, who loves, of all things, 
understood and appreciated. 


——_ 


at 


tous 
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avoid too much exertion of mind or body ; anq 
Hon. Carroll Spence, of Maryland, then Unit- | therefore relished immensely the novelty of be. 
ed States Minister at Constantinople, also in- ing transported with the rapidity of his Aral 
tervened actively in favor of the Greeks there, | charger, and sleeping, coiled up in the corn 
and secured a mitigation of their treatment. | of a carriage, all the time. To Abbas it als 
Abbas did not act badly in this affair, at least | presented a new advantage. It gave him 
openly. It is true he told the American agent | means of escaping troublesome interviews wit) 
that the Greeks were pigs, very mischievous | 
fellows, who would be a happy riddance, and | all the time. His movements became as w 
that they must go; but, after some rather an- certain and erratic as those of a comet, and i 
gry conferences, finally permitted the matter | proportion to the progress of the railway tly 
to go by default, after formally notifying the | difficulty of catching sight of him increased 
French and English agents of his taking no re- | when he left his desert solitude for the cities, 
sponsibility for the violation of the orders of | This aversion on the part of Abbas to see 
the Sublime Porte and the Allies. And hav-|the Europeans, and especially the Consuls- 
ing done this, wearied out by the pertinacity of | General, grew upon him and became a kind of 
his adversary, he dismissed the subject from his | mania. When he did see them he was as po- 
thoughts, and, unlike his predecessor Pharaoh, | lite and plausible as ever, but seldom kept the 
did not push the persecution to expulsion. promises he made. He secluded himself from 
Abbas availed himself of the troubles of his | the sight even of his own people, and the ru- 
sovereign to intrigue for independence, or a|mors in circulation grew worse and worse, 
change of the_succession in favor of his son El | while tales of his caprices and cruelties were 
Hami, whom he sent to Constantinople with | whispered in the coffee-houses—exaggerated 
costly presents or bribes; but the bait, though | doubtless, yet probably not without foundation 
dangled before his eyes, he never seized. The |in fact. Strange stories were told of his de- 
greatest of the internal improvements of Egypt, | baucheries in those desert palaces, where no 
before the Suez Canal, was commenced during | Europeans were admitted—orgies reputed to 
his reign ; for the first railway constructed in the | be worse than those of Caprea, or of Rome in 
Turkish dominions was the line running from | her rottenness. He was accused of those 
Alexandria to Cairo, now extending to Suez | nameless crimes against humanity which have 
—a distance of two hundred and twenty miles. | ever had their homes in the East, from the days 
To this day the Egyptian railroads are the | of Sodom and Gomorrah down to the present. 
only ones existing in the East, with the excep- | But the hate and terror this man inspired may 
tion of the short line from Smyrna to Aidim, | have breathed in those rumors, whose truth or 
recently constructed—the improvements at Con- | falsity it were hard to prove. 
stantinople beginning and ending—on paper. | All this time the administration of his gov- 
For large promises and small performances | ernment was intrusted to incompetent and im- 
—grand programmes followed by greater fiascos | proper hands. The products of Egypt de- 
—commend us to your Turk! If civilization | creased, the receipts dwindled and diminished, 
could only be propagated by protocols or fir- | the taxation increased, and, from high to low, 
mans the East would have outstripped the West peculation and extortion characterized the of- 
long ago. But in this matter of the railways a | ficials. No subject who had the misfortune to 
stronger and more persistent will than that of | be rich felt safe in person or property ; for mys- 
Abbas Pacha was at work—that of the British | terious disappearances or the chances of being 
Government, whose Indian transit, daily grow- | spirited away at midnight increased; and the 
ing more important and more valuable, both in | safeguards of the tribunals became nominal. 
a political and commercial point of view, re- | Shrouded in his seclusion, like the Veiled 
quired this improvement, | Prophet, Abbas, invisible to the eyes of his 
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seople, was seen and felt only in these out-| by his confidential attendants they were stupe- 
mages, justly or unjustly imputed to him; and, | fied by terror, but kept the secret. 
+ add to the terror he inspired, the super- They shut up the room, and on fleet drome- 
stitious Arabs declared he possessed the fatal | daries repaired to Cairo, the Governor of which 
sift of the ** Evil-eye”—a power in which every | was one of the most trusted adherents of Ab- 
Eastern man believes, and most devoutly dreads. | bas, and pledged to support the succession of 
On the very rare o¢casions when he was seen | E] Hami to the Viceroyalty. The Governor, 
in public during his latter days his face and | Elfy Bey, proved equal to the occasion. He 
form looked more bloated, his eye duller and | did not divulge the tidings, but swiftly repair- 
more vulture-like, than before. His corpulence | ing to the palace, where the deed had been done, 
increased, until he grew too unwieldy for much | passed into the presence of what had been his 
locomotion ; but he did not ‘laugh and grow | master, pretending to have been summoned 
fat,” for a smile was never on his lips, and there | from Cairo for an interview. Those who knew 
dwelt no mirth in that shrouded and sullen | the truth, and had brought him the intelligence, 
soul. He trusted but one human being—his | he left securely guarded at the citadel. He 
mother—a very old woman, who was devoted | passed from his pretended audience with orders 
to him, and was a good son to her. This was | for the preparation of the state carriages, as 
his single virtue. His son, El Hami, trembled | the Viceroy would accompany him back to 
in his presence. For women he cared little, | Cairo, and placing the dead body in the closed 
seldom having his harems in the desert, but | carriage, seated himself beside it, and took a 
the Ghanajee, or dancing-girls, the most de-| long and ghastly ride of several hours in that 
praved of the daughters of night and Venus, | strange company. 
were said to have been frequently summoned | It required no common nerve and coolness, 
there, while other stories were whispered unfit | no small amount of stoicism, to play out sue- 
to be repeated, or more than hinted at, refer- | cessfully so audacious a drama; but it sueceed- 
ring to violations of the laws of God and man. | ed, and he reached the citadel at Cairo with 
His way of life was most peculiar, even for | his precious freight without exciting suspicion. 
the East, where what we call social life is un- | Here, on the very scene of Mehemet Ali’s great 
known, and a man’s house is a private place. | crime—the massacre of the Mamelukes—was 
Surrounded only by obsequious courtiers and | now lying the corpse of his grandson, slain, if 
obedient slaves in those desert palaces, into | not by the hand, at least by the orders of the 
which no European entered, his life was a mys- | daughter of the same ‘‘man of destiny”—a 
tery, and whether he really indulged in the/| strange and impressive instance of retribution. 
dreadful orgies and sensual license attributed | Elfy Bey summoned the chief adherents of the 
to him will never be fully known. ‘Tales have | murdered man, and announcing the fact to 
been told me by natives, who professed to know | them, at the same time declared his intention 
their truth, which were too horrible to be cred- | of announcing El Hami as his successor, in de- 
ited, too loathsome to be repeated or credited. | fiance of the claims of Said Pacha, who was 
But his people believed these stories, and re- | legitimate heir under the law and the treaties. 
garding him as a kind of “Sheitan,” or devil, | He caused the guns in the citadel to be loaded, 
feared as much as they abhorredhim. Yet no | and pointed on the town which they command- 
hand was ever raised by any of them against | ed, strongly reinforced the garrison, and was 
his life, and domestic treachery wrought the | ready to act. 
deed at last. ‘The fear of poison haunted him It so happened that Sir Frederick Bruce, the 
so strongly that he never ate, when he could | British, and his colleague the American Consul- 
avoid it, any food not prepared under the su-| General, were at Cairo at the time (the mid- 
pervision of his old mother, of whom I have al- | summer of 1854), and immediately were noti- 
ready spoken. Yet these presentiments were | fied of the events transpiring by the terrified 
not prophetic, for it was not his doom thus to | residents in a whisper. They immediately took 
die—the danger menaced him from quite an-| counsel together, for the foreigners in Cairo 
other quarter. is aunt, Nezle Khanum, then | feared that a general massacre of the Christians 
at Constantinople, sent him, as a present, two! would inaugurate the civil war which seemed 
handsome boys as pipe-bearers, termed ‘‘ Mam- | impending—the character of Said Pacha being 
elukes.” He was greatly pleased with the gift, | such as to satisfy them he would not resign his 
and so far relaxed his habitual suspicious cau- | rights without a struggle. In fact, Said, as 
tion as to place them neayhis person to guard | soon as he heard the news, set out for Cairo 
his afternoon slumbers. A _ gross, corpulent | with a large retinue, and the collision seemed 
man, addicted to excesses of all kinds, his slum-| imminent. The Consuls-General, after their 
bers were heavy, and one afternoon, while he | conference, sent a formal warning to the Gov- 
slept, the Mameiukes proceeded to execute their | ernor, that the thing he proposed doing was un- 
real mission. They suffocated him with the | wise; that he was needlessly risking his own 
silken pillows of his own divan—so that he! head in the attempt to set aside the regular 
passed from the sleep of drunkenness into that | succession, and had better abandon it before his 
of death; and then they fled away—no man_/| intention was publicly known. They advised 
could tell whither—for all trace of them was him at once to notify Said Pacha, and give in 
utterly lost. When his death was discovered | his adhesion to the new Viceroy. Reluctantly 
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persuaded of the force of this warning, Elfy Bey 
renounced his original purpose, and invited Said 
Pacha to Cairo to assume the government, and 
rode out of the city gates to escort him in on 
his arrival, 

Elfy Bey was a very handsome man, and I re- 


member well his brilliant figure, as he sat his | 


Arab steed, whose housings and bridle-rein 
glittered with cloth of gold and precious stones. 
Said Pacha, too, was a large, stately man, and 
they rode in together, side by side, in the most 
amicable manner. Said Pacha treated the Goy- 


ernor with the most distinguished consideration | 
that evening, placed him at his right hand at | 
table, praised highly his fidelity to his former | 
master and to his son, jested with him over | 


the idea of El Hami’s succession, and sent him 
away rejoicing. 

But Elfy Bey did not long survive either his 
terror or his newly-awakened hopes. By a 
most remarkable coincidence, though in high 
health at the time, he died suddenly, within 
forty-eight hours—of apoplexy it was said—and 
was honored by a most imposing funeral. El 
Hami, the innocent cause of his death, was 
generously treated by Said Pacha, who allow- 





{ed him to retain the bulk of his father’s eno. 
mous fortune, much of which was found pack. 
ed up in boxes in sterling coin at his differe,, 
palaces, At the palace where he died thor, 
was said to be stored away in gold half 

| ion of English sovereigns. 

The death of Elfy Bay was never attribys, 
to Said himself, who was of too bold, frank ; 
nature to command or connive at assassination 
| It was supposed some superserviceable friend o; 
| courtier contrived the deed ; for the subsequent 
reign of Said showed him incapable of treachery. 
| The young Prince El Hami, who inherited 

none of his father’s evil nature, but was amiable 
to a fault, and rather dull in intellect, went to 

Constantinople, where his great wealth secured 

| him the doubtful benefit of the hand of one of 

the Sultan’s daughters in marriage. For the 
rest of his life he was a kind of state prisoner ty 
his royal spouse and father-in-law, and died early 
from over-indulgence in every species of excess, 

With him ended the race of Abbas Pacha, 
of whose ill-gotten wealth nothing now remains, 
His life was like a foul exhalation—his death; g 
domestic tragedy—and his memory hateful in 
Egypt to this day. 


& mill. 








Chitor’'s Easy Chair. 


N his preface to the ‘“‘Marble Faun,” as be- 
fore in that to the ‘‘ Blithedale Romance,” 
Hawthorne complained that there was no roman- 
tic element in American life ; or, as he expressed 
it: ‘* There is as yet no such Faery-Land so like 
the real world that, in a suitable remoteness, one 
can not well tell the difference, but with an at- 
mosphere of strange enchantment, beheld through 
which the inhabitants have a propriety of their 
own.” ‘This he says in the ‘‘ Bithedale” preface, 
and then adds fhat, to obviate this difficulty and 
supply a proper scene for his figures, ‘‘ the au- 
thor has ventured to make free with his old and 
affectionately remembered home at Brook Farm 
as being certainly the most romantic episode of 
his own life—essentially a day-dream, and yet 
a fact—and thus offering an available foothold 
between fiction and reality.” Probably a genu- 
ine Brook Farmer doubts whether Hawthorne 
remembered the place and his life there very af- 
fectionately, in the usual sense of that word; and 


although in sending the book to one of them, at | 


least, he said that it was not to be considered a 
picture of actual life or character—‘“ Do not read 
it as if it had any thing to do with Brook Farm 
(which essentially it has not), but merely for its 
own story and characters”—yet it is plain that it 
is a very faithful picture of the kind of impression 
that the enterprise made upon him. 

Strangely enough, Hawthorne is likely to be 
the chief future authority upon ‘‘the romantic 
episode” of Brook Farm. ‘Those who had it at 
heart more than he, whose faith and hope and 
energy were all devoted to its development, and 
many of whom have every ability to make a per- 
manent record, have never done so, and it is al- 
ready so much a thing of the past that it will prob- 
ably never be done. But the memory of the place 


and of the time has been recently pleasantly re- 
freshed by the lecture of Mr. Emerson and the 
‘** Note- Book” of Hawthorne. Mr. Emerson, 
whose mind and heart are ever hospitable, was 
one of the chief, indeed the chiefest figure in this 
country of the famous intellectual Renaissan 
of twenty-five years ago, which, as is generall 
the case, is historically known by its nickname 
of Transcendentalism—a spiritual fermentation 
from which some of the best modern influences 
in this country have proceeded. 

In his late lecture upon the general subject 
Mr. Emerson says that the mental excitement 
began to take practical form nearly thirty years 
ago, when Dr. Channing counseled with George 
Ripley upon the practicability of bringing thought- 
ful and cultivated people together and forming a 
society that should be satisfactory. That good 
attempt, says Emerson, with a sly smile, ended 
in an oyster supper with excellent wines. But a 
| little later it was revived under better auspices, 
}and as Brook Farm made a name which will 
not be forgotten. Mr. Emerson was never a res- 
ident, but he was sometimes a visitor and guest, 
and the more ardent minds of the romantic col- 
ony were always much under his influence. With 
his sensitively humorous eye he seizes upon some 
of the ludicrous aspects of the scene, and reports 
them with arch gravity. ‘‘'The ladies again,” he 
says, ‘‘took cold on washing-days, and it was 
| ordained that the gentlemen shepherds should 
| hang out the clothes, which they punctually did; 
| but a great anachronism followed in the evening, 
| for when they began to dance the clothes-pins 
| dropped plentifully from their pockets.” And 
jagain: ‘One hears the frequent statement of 
| the country members that one man was plowing 
| all day and another was looking out of the win- 
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iow all day—perhaps drawing his picture—and 
they both received the same wages.’ 

* In Hawthorne's just-published ‘* Note-Book” 
ho records a great deal of his daily experience 

, Brook Farm. But he was never truly at 
noes there. Hawthorne lived in the very cen- 
+e of the Transcendental revival, and he was 
the friend of many of its leaders, but he was 
never touched by its spirit. He seems to have 

een as little affected by the great intellectual 

fluences of his time as Charles Lamb in En- 
jand. ‘Che custom-house had become intoler- 
able to him. He was obliged to do something. 
The enterprise at Brook Farm seemed to him to 
promise Arcadia, But he forgot that the king- 
liom of heaven is within you, and when he went 
to the tranquil banks of the Charles he found 
himself in a barn-yard shoveling manure, and 
not at all in Arcadia. ‘‘ Before breakfast I 
went out to the barn and began to chop hay 
for the cattle, and with such ‘righteous vehe- 
mence,’ as Mr. Ripley says, did I labor, that in 
the space of ten minutes I broke the machine. 
{hen I brought wood and replenished the fires; 
and finally went down to breakfast and ate up a 
huge mound of buckwheat cakes. After break- 
fast Mr. Ripley put a four-pronged instrument 
into my hands, which he gave me to understand 
was called a pitchfork, and he and Mr. Farley 
being armed with similar weapons, we all three 

mmenced a galiant attack upon a heap of ma- 
n ire.” 

Hawthorne was a sturdy and resolute man, 
and any heap of manure that he attacked must 
vield; but he had not come to Arcadia to sweat 
and blister his hands, and his blank and amused 
disappointment is evident. He had a subtle and 
ervasive humor, but no spirits. He sees the 
leasantness of the place and the beauty of the 
crops, having knowledge of them and a new in- 
terest in them; and he has a quiet conscience 
because he feels that he is really doing some of 
the manual work of the world; but he is always 
a spectator, a critic. He went to Brook Farm 
as he might have gone to an anchorite’s cell; 
but the fervor that warms and adorns the cold, 
bare rock he does not have, and the mere con- 
sciousness of well-doing is a chilly abstraction. 
‘I do not believe that I should be patient here 
if | were not engaged in a righteous and heaven- 
blessed way of life I fear it is time for me— 
sod-compelling as I am—to take the field again. 

Even my custom-house experience was not 
such a thralldom and weariness; my mind and 
heart were free. Oh, labor is the curse of the 
world, and nobody can meddle with it without 
becoming proportionally brutified!” Very soon, 
of course, the pilgrim to Arcadia escapes from 
the manure-yard, and declares as he runs that 
it was not he, it was a spectre of him, who 
milked and raked and hoed and toiled in the 
sun. Hawthorne remained at Brook Farm but 
a few months, and after he left never returned 
thither, even for a visit. 

The ‘‘ Blithedale Romance” shows that he was 
not unmindful of its poetic aspect ; but his genius 
was stirring in him, and he felt that he could not 
work hard with his hands and write also. So he 
went off, and never came back ; and although he 
may have remembered certain persons kindly, his 
memory of the place and of his life there could 
not have been very affectionate. Probably there 
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were other diaries kept at Brook Farm; certain- 
ly there were many and many letters written 
thence, in which still lie, and will forever lie, 
buried the material for its history. But it is 
likely to become a tradition only, and upon its 
finer side more and more unreal, because of 
such sketches as those of Hawthorne. The 
most comical part of the whole was its impres- 
sion—that is, such impression as it made, and 
without exaggerating its extent or importance 
—upon the steady old conservatism of Boston, 
which was of the most inflexible and antedilu- 
vian type. The enterprise was the more appall- 
ing because it seemed somehow to be a natural 
product of the spirit of society there. The hen 
of the tri-mountain had herself hatched this in- 
expressible duckling. Dr. Channing, indeed, was 
the honored intellectual chief; the culture of Bos- 
ton had owed much to the liberal theology ; old 
Dr. Beecher had battered that theology in vain ; 
but the liberality of Boston was like the British 
Whiggery of the last century. It was more in- 
telligent and more patrician than Toryism itself. 
Mr. Emerson, as we said, was practically the 
head, or at least the accepted representative, of 
the new movement. His discourses before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard College, his 
address to the divinity students, and his noble 
Dartmouth oration, followed by his lectures in 
Boston and his ‘* Nature,” had set the barn-yard 
—not offensively to retain the metaphor of the 
hen—into the most resonant cackle. In the 
midst came Theodore Parker’s South Boston 
sermon, and there was universal thunder. The 
pulpits which Dr. Beecher had assaulted, and 
which had watched him serenely, when they 
heard Parker thought that the very foundations 
of things were going. The most distinguished 
chanticleers went to Mr. Emerson’s lectures, 
and when asked if they understood him, shook 
their stately combs and replied, with caustic su- 
periority, ‘‘ No; but our daughters do.” And 
when the experiment began at Brook Farm there 
was no doubt in conservative circles that for their 
sins this offshoot of Bedlam was permitted in the 
neighborhood. What it was, what it was meant 
to be, were equally inexplicable. Are they fools, 
knaves, madmen, or mere sentimentalists? Is 
this Coleridge and Southey again, with their 
Pantisocracy and Susquehanna Paradise? Is 
it a vast nursery of infidelity; and is it true that 
‘*the abbé or religieux” sacrifices white oxen to 
Jupiter in the back parlor? What may not be 
true, since it is within Theodore Parker's parish, 
and his house, crammed with books and modest 
under the singing pines, is only a mile away ? 
These extraordinary and vague and hostile 
impressions were not relieved by the appearance 
of such votaries of the new shrine as appeared in 
the staid streets and halls of the city. There is 
always a certain amount of oddity latent in so- 
ciety which rushes to such an enterprise as a 
natural vent; and in youth itself there is a simi- 
lar latent and boundless protest against the fric- 
tion and apparent unreason of the existing order. 
At the time of the Brook Farm enterprise this 
was every where observable. The freedom of 
the anti-slavery reform and its discussions had 
developed the ‘‘come- outers,” who bore testi- 
mony in all times and places against church and 
state. Mr. Emerson mentions an apostle of the 
gospel of love and no money, who preached zeal- 
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ously but never gathered a large church of be- 
lievers. ‘Then there were the protestants against 
the sin of flesh-eating, refining into curious met- 
aphysics upon milk, eggs, and oysters. To pur- 
loin milk from the udder was to injure the ma- 
ternal affections of the cow; to eat eggs was 
Feejee cannibalism, and the destruction of the 
tender germ of life; to swallow an oyster was to 
mask murder. A still selecter circle denounced 
the chains that shackled the tongue, and the 
false delicacy that clothed the body. Profanity, 
they said, is not the use of forcible and pictur- 
esque words; it is the abuse of such to express 
base passions and emotions. So indecency can 
not be affirmed of the model of all grace, the 
human body. The fig-leaf is the sign of the fall. 
Man returning to Paradise wil! leave it behind. 
The priests of this faith, therefore, felt them- 
selves called upon to rebuke true profanity and 
indecency by sitting at their front-doors upon 
Sunday mornings with no other clothing than 


that of the pre-fig-leaf period, tranquilly but loud- | 


ly conversing in the most stupendous oaths, by 
way of conversational chiar-oscuro, while a de- 
luded world went shuddering by te church. 

These were harmless freaks and individual fan- 

tasies. But the time was like the time of witch- 
craft. The air magnified and multiplied every 
appearance, and exceptions and idiosyncracies 
and ludicrous follies were regarded as the rule, 
and as the logical masquerade of this foul fiend 
Transcendentalism, which was evidently unap- 
peasable, and was about to deyour manners, 
morals, religion, and common-sense. If Father 
Lamson or Abby Folsom were borne by main 
force from an anti-slavery meeting, and the non- 
resistants pleaded that those protestants had as 
good right to speak as any body, and that what 
was called their senseless babble was probably 
inspired wisdom, if people were only heavenly- 
minded enough to understand it, it was but an- 
other sign of the impending anarchy. And what 
was to be said—for you could not call them old 
dotards—when the younger protestants of the 
time came walking through the sober streets of 
Boston and seated themselves in concert-halls 
and lecture-rooms with hair parted in the mid- 
dle and falling upon their shoulders, and clad in 
garments such as no known human being ever 
wore before—garments which seemed to be a 
compromise between the blouse of the Paris 
workmen and the peignoir of a possible sister ? 
For tailoring underwent the same revision to 
which the whole philosophy of life was subject- 
ed, and one ardent youth, asserting that the hu- 
man form itself suggested the proper shape of its | 
garments, caused trowsers to be constructed that 
closely fitted the leg, and bore his testimony to 
the truth in coarse crash breeches, 

These were the ludicrous aspects of the intel- 
lectual and moral fermentation or agitation that 
was called Transcendentalism. And these were 
foolishly accepted by many as its chief and only 
signs. It was supposed that the folly was com- 
plete at Brook Farm, and it was indescribably 
ludicrous to observe reverend Doctors and other 
Dons coming out to gaze upon the extraordinary | 


spectacle, and going about as dainty ladies hold | 
their skirts and daintily step from stone to stone | 
in a muddy street, lest they be soiled. The Dons | 
seemed to doubt whether the mere contact had 
not smirched them. But droll in itself, it was | 


| @ thousandfold droller when Theodore Parke. 
came through the woods and described it. With 
his head set low upon his gladiatorial shouldex 
and his nasal voice in subtle and exquisite miyy, 
icry reproducing what was truly laughable, “ 
all with infinite bonhomie and with a genyin, 
superiority to small malice, he was as humor, = 
as he was learned, and as excellent a mime as hp 
was noble and fervent and humane a preachey 

On Sundays a party always went from the Far, 
to Mr. Parker's little country church. He one 
there exactly what he was afterward when ' 
preached to thousands of eager people in 4} 

Boston Music Hall; the same plain, sim 
rustic, racy man. His congregation were his 
personal friends. They loved him and admired 
him and were proud of him; and his geniality ay) 
tender sympathy, his ample knowledge of thing 
as well as of books, his jovial manliness and sturd 
independence, drew to him all ages and sexes 
conditions. 

The society at Brook Farm was composed oj 
every kind of person. There were the ripest 
scholars, men and women of the most esther) 
culture and accomplishment, young farmers, 
seamstresses, mechanics, preachers—the indus- 
trious, the lazy, the conceited, the sentimental 
But they were associated in such a spirit and 
under such conditions that, with some extraya- 
gance, the best of every body appeared, and 
there was a kind of high esprit de corps—at least 
in the earlier or golden age of the colony. There 
was plenty of steady, essential, hard work, { 
the founding of an earthly Paradise upon a rougl 
New England farm is no pastime. But wit 
the best intention, and much practical know!- 
edge and industry and devotion, there was in the 
nature of the case an inevitable lack of method, 
and the economical failure was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion. But there were never such 
witty potato patches and such sparkling com- 
fields before or since. The weeds were scratched 
out of the ground to the music of ‘Tennyson or 
Browning, and the nooning was an hour as gay 
and bright as any brilliant midnight at Am 
brose’s. But in the midst of all was one figure, 
the practical farmer, an honest neighbor who 
was not drawn to the enterprise by any spiritual 
attraction, but was hired at good wages to su 
perintend the work, and who always seemed to 
be regarding the whole affair with the most good- 
natured wonder as a prodigious masquerade. 
Indeed, the description which Hawthorne gives 
of him at a real masquerade of the farmers in 
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| the woods depicts his attitude toward Brook 


Farm itself: ‘‘And apart, with a shrewd Yan- 
kee observation of the scene, stands our friend 
Orange, a thick-set, sturdy figure, enjoying the 
fun well enough, yet rather laughing with a per- 
ception of its nonsensicalness than at all enter- 
ing into the spirit of the thing.” That, indeed, 
was very much the attitude of Hawthorne him- 
self toward Brook Farm and many other as- 
pects of human life. 

But beneath all the glancing colors, the lights 
and shadows of its surface, it was a simple, hon- 


| est, practical effort for wiser forms of life than 


those in which we find ourselves. ‘The criti- 
cism of science, the sneer of literature, the com- 
plaint of experience, is that man is a miserably 
half-developed being, the proof of which is the 
condition of human society, in which the few en- 
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ov and the many toil. But the enjoyment cloys 
snd disappoints, and the very want of labor pois- 
ons the enjoyment. Man is made body and 
soul. Lhe health of each requires reasonable 
exercise. If every man did his share of the mus- 
ylar work of the world no other man would be 
werwhelmed by it. ‘The man who does not 
work impeses the necessity of harder toil upon 
im who does. ‘Thereby the first steals from the 
last the opportunity of mental culture—and at 
last we reach a world of pariahs and patricians, 
with all the inconceivable sorrow and suffering 
that surround us. Bound fast by the brazen 
age, we can see that the way back to the age of 
gold lies through justice, which will substitute co- 
peration for competition. 

“That some such generous and noble thought 
inspired this effort at practical Christianity is 
most probable. ‘The Brook Farmers did not in- 
terpret the words *‘ the poor ye have always with 
"to mean ‘* ye must always keep some of you 
jor.” They found the practical Christian in 
iim who said to his neighbor, ‘‘ Friend, come 
1) higher.” But apart from any precise and de- 
fined intention, it was certainly a very alluring 
prospect—-that of life in a pleasant country, tak- 
w exercise in useful toil, and surrounded with 
the most interesting and accomplished people. 

Compared with other efforts upon which time 
and money and industry are lavished, measured 
by Colorado and Nevada speculations, by Cali- 
furnia gold-washing, by oil-boring, and by the 
stock exchange, Brook Farm was certainly a 
very reasonable and practical enterprise, worthy 
of the hope and aid of generous men and women. 
The friendships that were formed there were en- 
during. The devotion to noble endeavor, the 
sympathy with all that is most useful to men, 

the kind patience and constant charity that were 

fostered there, have been no more lost than grain 
dropped upon the field, It is to the Transcend- 
entalism that seemed to so many good souls both 
wicked and absurd that some of the best influ- 
ences of American life to-day are due. The 
spirit that was concentrated at Brook Farm is 
diffused, but it is not lost. As an organized ef- 
fort, after many downward changes, it failed ; 
but those who remember the Hive, the Eyrie, 
the Cottage; when Margaret Fuller came and 
talked, radiant with bright humor; when Emer- 
con and Parker and Hedge joined the circle for 

a night or a day; when those who may not be 

publicly named brought beauty and wit and so- 

cial sympathy to the feast; when the practical 
possibilities of life seemed fairer, and life’ and 
character were touched ineffaceably with good 


influence, cherish a pleasant vision which no fate | 


can harm, and remember with ceaseless grati- 
tude the blithe days at Brook Farm. 


Mr. LonGreLLow's new poems, ‘‘ The New 
England ‘l'ragedies,” have not satisfied the crit- 
ics, and have probably disappointed the great 
multitude of readers, The complaints are vari- 
ous, and sometimes a little unreasonable. Thus 
it is rather foolish to say that they are not dra- 
mas nor tragedies at all. The subjects, not the 
poems, are the New England Tragedies, namely, 
Quaker persecution and witch marder; and the 
poems upon those tragedies are dramatic poems 
rather than dramas. ‘They do certainly refresh 
and emphasize the sadness of those tragedies, 
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and enforce their lesson. ‘They lack, indeed, 
that moralizing, musing sweemess which is so 
familiar and so beautiful in Longfellow’s poetry ; 
and the dramatic form forbids that vivid narra- 
tive which is so delightful in the ‘* Courtship of 
Miles Standish.” Besides, Hawthorne's stories 
and the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter” have so marvelously 
revealed the form and feeling of the earlier New 
England life that every reader was ready to com- 
pare; and Longfellow’s poems have not even a 
charm of story to befriend them, the interest be- 
ing in the tragedy itself; and that well known. 
Yet an Easy Chair must confess that any touch 
of a beloved artist is welcome and pleasant, al- 
though every line be not of the finest and best. 
Kven the sculptured bust that tradition attributes 
to Raphael can not be spared, although it is not 
a Transfiguration. Can the lover of Thackeray 
spare Philip? In reading these poems who is 
not aware of the deep human sympathy, the for- 
bearing charity, the tender reflection which be- 
long to the poet's genius, even if, as we said, 
they are not so fully disclosed as we are used to 
having them and wish to have them? Every 
rose upon the bush is not as full and fragrant as 
every other, but still it is a rose, and from the 
sweetest tree. 

There is one striking criticism and censure 
upon these poems, which appeared in the Chica- 
go Tribune, and is evidently written by one who 
is wholly, and apparently traditionally, familiar 
with the subject. He justly says that the point 
has not been elsewhere suggested. In the first 
of the poems—‘‘ John Endicott”—the scene is 
laid in Boston, and the preacher who inspires 
the persecuting Governor is John Norton. Now, 
says our Chicago critic, unless we are very much 
mistaken, John Norton was never settled in Bos- 
ton, and at the time of the poem was a very young 
man or a boy, and did not die until half a cen- 
tury later, in Hingham, where he long labored, 
and where his grave-stone still stands. He was 
not a conspicuous person, but was a liberal and 
gentle soul, and there is no proof thet he even 
felt unkindly for the Quakers, while the proba- 
bility is that he did not. If the poet knew of so 
inconsiderable a person he must have known that 
he neither lived nor died in the place nor at the 
time mentioned in the poem, and that neither 
his age nor his character would have suffered 
him to take part in the Quaker persecution. It 
seems unkind, therefore, to the critic, to have 
cast a stigma upon a blameless man. Nor does 
he think that such an offense—if so it be—is 
barred by the poet’s plea: 

“Nor let the Historian blame the Poet here, 
If he perchance misdate the day or year, 
And group events together, by his art, 
That in the Chronicles lie far apart.” 
| The critic further objects to the poet's picture 
of the well-known Boston minister, Cotton Ma- 
ther, the very head and front of the witchcraft 
persecution. ‘‘ He was not merely a zealot on 
| this subject, he was a fierce fanatic No mar- 
tyr, no hermit, no devotee whom the Church has 
| ever canonized for works of devotion, of zeal, of 
self-abnegation done in the flesh, was more earn- 
| est, more absorbed, more fanatical than Mather 
was in fighting the Powers of Darkness in the 
dark days of New England witchcraft.” ‘This 
man the poet has represented as meek, mild, for- 
giving, and long-suffering, which he was not; 
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while poor John Norton, who was all that, is por- 


trayed as a harsh and repulsive persecutor. 


It is very possible, however, that Longfellow 
chose the name John Norton wholly disregard- 
ing the actual personality of some obscure per- 
son who may have borne it, somewhat as Haw- 
thorne used the name of Miles Coverdale, mere- 
But however it be, we are very 
sure that the good John Norton, surveying from 
his rest the humane genius of the poet who has 
used his name, gladly acquits him of malevo- 
lence, celestially sure that a singer who never 
spake ill of living man would not malign the 


ly as a name. 


dead. 





Ir was a beautiful evening, full of warmth and 
moonlight and that indescribable tenderness of 
romance which invests foreign towns in the mind 
of youth and health and hope, when, not two 
horsemen, but a single Easy Chair might have 


beer seen entering the ancient city of Antwerp. 


It was an indescribable number of years ago, but 
and the bells 
were hung in it, and as the traveler passed 
through the quiet streets they began to ring a 


the Cathedral was already built, 


delightful chime, which seemed graciously to wel- 


come him to the freedom and hospitalities of the 


city, and which filled his soul with that delicious 
reverie in which the soul of the fond artist passed 
away who sat rocking in a boat upon the Shan- 
non at twilight and heard the chimes ring out 
from the old Cathedral. The traveler alighted 
at the hotel, and went to his room, preceded by 
that celebrated pair of wax-candles which ushers 
every arriving guest to his chamber in every 
great hotel in Europe, and which is not forgotten 
in the bill. ‘There, opening his mad/le-post, and 
leaning out of the window and watching the ever- 
fascinating life of every fresh and foreign street, 
and loitering about the room and listening to 
the evening bells, he dallied until it was really 
late, and then descended to the kalbsbraten and 
the festive but solitary wine-cup of the coun- 
try. 

How pleasant those evenings, those arrivals, 
so often repeated in the years of travel, are! 
What a good world it seems at those moments, 
and how romantic the most ordinary events of 
life! That cigar smoked upon the garden ter- 
races of the Trois Couronnes at Vevay, with the 
Lake of Geneva, ‘‘ fair, placid Leman,” lapping 
below, and the snowy Alps gleaming spectral 


through the soft Swiss twilight; that last foam- | 


ing, gushing bottle of Asti upon the Col de 
Balme, as Mont Blane unrolled its calm and 
awful splendor, from the shining dome to the 
base muffled among the shadows of the valley— 
what permanent parts of life they are—specks 
caught in amber! As an Easy Chair writes 
their names and renews the memory, a hundred 
days and nights and unimportant scenes and 
insignificant events return, and the ancient heart 
is stirred as Sir Philip Sydney’s was by the mu- 
sic of Chevy Chase. 

But your traveler is a shockingly diffusive 
preacher. The Easy Chair has a certain text 
in mind, but its beloved readers will probably 
not suspect it until it is mentioned. Let us re- 
turn, therefore, to our kalbsbraten. ‘There was 
the repose of the Continental dining-room, and the 
exemplary waiter—ked/ner he was called in Ger- 
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And that name again rec dill the Siidnens ¢ 
titles which characterizes our excellent * aha 
brethren, and which Thackeray so amnsiy 
satirizes. One day, perhaps it was in Boy;, 
the Easy Chair heard an earnest si 
just outside the dining- room, and one earn, 
pleading, pathetic voice (it was a question q; 
sauces) culminated in the _Adjuration, je 
liebe Herr Ober Kellner!” ‘‘ Ah, dear My. 
per Waiter!” as if the appeal to the m: ujesty of 
the whole title might be equivalent to an appe 
to the full bench of a higher court. The } 
kellner presided behind the Easy Chair as ti 
kalbsbraten was slowly consumed and tl € pleas- 
ant wine-cup drained, and suddenly, in the cop. 
templative moment of tooth- picking and of 
schwurz café, a full military band in the stro: 
below the windows broke into the magnificent 
overture of Semiramide. ‘The 
easily explained the chimes. They could have 
intended no especial honor, because althougt 
they did most suggestively ring as it was enter. 
ing the city, yet it was probably a regular even. 
ing office. But this late visit of a band, and q 
marvelous band, bursting out with full clash 
into Semiramide—that could be fairly viewed 
in no other light than that of a serenade, It 
was certainly a great compliment, a high | 
or. But as the Easy Chair was aware of no 
friend or acquaintance in Antwerp of any de- 
gree whatever, certainly of no station, it was 
fair to suppose that, if a serenade, it was for 
another guest. And so it proved; for Maijor- 
General Van Something, but a very imposing 
Something, in resplendent epaulets and heavy 
ringing boots and spurs, just then entered the 
dining-room, and the Semiramide was explained. 
Just now that evening and that music are re- 
called with peculiar vividness as the telegraph 
says that Rossini is dead. Or that other even- 
ing in Florence, at the little, dingy, smelly the- 
atre in the street whose name has slipped into 
oblivion, and where the gay Barber was sung 
upon such a shabby stage by such poor singers, 
but with such unction and to such enjoyment 
of all of us vagabonds in the parquette. It was 
as much better than the elaborate performance 
of Verdi’s Machetto at the great opera-house, 
with the ridiculous Italian Highlanders, and the 
dry and dreary music, as a dinner of herbs with 
contentment surpasses the enjoyment of the stall- 
ed ox without it. What endless fun we had with 
the ‘** buona sera!” How we made the absurd 
notary, with his conventional comic shovel-hat, 
comé on again and again and say his good-night! 
and how our blood danced and our eyes sparkled 
as the merry music bubbled out! and how we all 
went trilling and rollicking homeward, and sat 
late at the Doné, and awoke each other the next 
morning with a musical ‘* Good-night.” 
But what thousands and thousands, for 
many, many years, has not that same music de- 
lighted ; and what crowds of people all over the 








Easy Chair had 


80 


| world has it not periodically sent humming and 


smiling to their homes! How the gayety of a 
young, exuberant, susceptible nature is evident 
in all of Rossini’s music! You fancy the lazy, 
brilliant good-for-nothing lying horribly late in 
bed, sleeping off the Champagne and the ortolans 
—the supper of the nymphs and the gallants—and 


| mindless of the new opera that he has promised, 
man—was at his placid post—placid but prompt. | and for which the town and all Europe is agape. 
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You can see the indignant directors and man- 
agers thundering at his door, bursting into his 
bedroom, rousing him from those warm and 
necessary slumbers, ** And you, Maestro, you 
have no merey! You are willing to doom us to 
jisgrace, to the pulling down of our theatres, 
to the barbarity of a rabble infuriate for more 
music—Cospetto! You have no bowels! We 
are ruined, we are lost, we are massacred! Dio 
nol” And sitting up in bed—why not ?—and 
smiling and laughing, the blithe maestro scrib- 
bles, scribbles, and La Gazza Ladra, Ceneren- 
tola, 11 Barbiere come rippling from his pen. 

The Rossini music is unique. The excellent 
Germans, despite the Antwerp serenade, laugh 
at it, or rather are morally indignant with it. 
Such frivolity! Such lightness! Such thinness! 
Such foam! Itis shameful! It is unpardonable! | 
Ach, lieber Gott! And the ever-smiling youth, 
who may live to be seventy-seven, but will be a 
jovial boy on the last day, waves his wand again, 
and the Semiramide and the William Tell touch 
the sympathy of the world. Such sparkle, such | 
smiling grace and gayety, are in no other music. 
Rossini’s fancy is so profuse, so felicitous, so ir- 
resistible that we sneer in vain. Rossini under- 
take to treat Semiramide—where is the fitness of 
things? Sure enough. The fitness of things is 
going to the dogs; but what delicious strains, 
and what exquisite effects! The hold which 
Rossini’s Zancredi took of the popular heart in 
1812 has never been relaxed. It was confirmed 
by an extraordinary series of works, produced 
with as extraordinary rapidity. 

He was born to music—the son of a strolling 
horn-player and his singing wife. At seventeen 
he wanted to begin to compose. Parents do not 
like children who compose. ‘The parental mind 
seems to be profoundly depressed by the appre- 
hension that it may have produced a genius. 
How many of the great painters, of the great 
poets, or of the lesser ones, were warmly en- | 
couraged by the parental influence, especially by | 
the paternal? ‘*If my boy were a Michael An- 
gelo, a Beethoven, a Shakespeare, very well; but 
I don’t want any daubers and rhymsters in my 
family.” Of course, good Paterfamilias, Shakes- 
peare wrote Ham/et when he was in clouts. The 
elder Rossini would hear of no nonsense of com- | 
posing. Let my Gioacchino blow a horn, and 
he shall have my blessing. Per Bacco! he can 
become the first horn-blower in Italy! But the | 
father’s foot came down about the composing— 
and the boy’s about the horn-blowing. He dis- 
obeyed his father. He might have been the first | 
horn-blower in Italy, and he persisted in being— | 
Rossini. 

He composed Tancredi when he was twenty | 
years old, and it made his fame and his fortune. | 
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Since Mozart.there had been no such melody, 
no such charm. It rang through Europe and 
bewitched it. Every body hummed, sang, played, 
whistled, thrummed, and tooted Tancredi. It 
was a universal fame, reaching every class of the 
people. The street-organs, the hurdy-gurdies, 
the café bands, the strollers, carried the charm 
every where. The Pesaro boy was a pied piper, 
and the whole world followed him merrily dan- 
cing. This triumph was the beginning of suc- 
cesses as splendid. There is, indeed, but one 
first time, but to hit the bull’s-eye ten times run- 
ning is more marvelous than to strike it once. 
Henry Thoreau wisely says that a man is meas- 
ured by his average power, not by an extraor- 


| dinary performance ; just as the meadow flow- 


ers bloom in that part which is yearly overflowed, 
and not in the remote points which an excep- 
tional high tide reaches. Rossini showed only 
his average power in Tancredi. He went from 
year to year writing operas, with a rapidity and 
an excellence that were amazing. In 1812 he 
wrote Tancredi ; in 1816, the Barber of Seville; 
in 1823, the Semiramide ; and in 1830, the Wi//- 
tam Tell. ‘These are of a uniform, if not of a 
cumulative excellence; and between them all 
were composed the other not less memorable and 
popular operas, such as L’Jtaliani in Algieri, La 
Cenerento’z, La Gazza Ladra, Otello, La Donna 
del Lago, Mose in Egitto, and the rest. They 
were all the works of youth. Rossini is to 
be added to the list of the young men of the 
world. At twenty he was as famous as a com- 
poser as Alexander Farnese was as a soldier at 
the same age. And at the age at which Raphael 
died, a young man, Rossini had done his wérk. 
After he was forty he wrote nothing of import- 
ance but the Stabat Mater, which, although it 
has none of the solemn grandeur of the older 
Italian masters of sacred music, was wonderfully 
popular, and is among the most familiar of mod- 
ern compositions. 

His employments, beside the great work of 
his life, were directing the operas at Naples, Lon- 
don, and Paris, and his fortune was rapidly and 
early made. When he withdrew into retire- 
ment he was about forty years old, and he lived 
nearly as many years more in Sybaris; for the 
famous composer was surrounded by all that was 
most brilliant and beautiful in Paris; and eating 


| . . * . 
and drinking, and receiving all the young artists, 


and snuffing up pleasant praise, and genial and 
sympathetic, the years went by. The details 
of his last years are yet to come, but they will 
doubtless show a happy and kindly old Epicurean 
whom every body was glad to see, and who still 
retained the freshness of his prime, and to his 
latest day never regretted that he had not be- 
come the greatest horn-blower in Italy. 





Chitor’s Bonk Cable, 


T is never too late to wish our friends a Happy 
New-Year, and even a Merry Christmas serves 
as a pleasant reminder, though it be not uttered 
exactly in the season. So, though our imprint 
bears date the Ist of January, we can not think 
it out of season to utter our heartiest wishes 


for both a Merry Christmas and a Happy New- | 
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| Year. And as many of our readers at the time 


when they open these pages will be beginning to 
rack their brain with the question, ‘*‘ What shall 
I give for holiday presents ?” we shall hope to 
serve them usefully by introducing them to some 
books appropriate for that purpose. Ifthere are 
some gifts that make Christmas merrier, there 
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are none that ‘make the New: Year happier than 
good books rightly used. And though the sup- 
ply is not so abundant this season ‘as in some 
others, yet there is enough to give the buyer who 
possesses a purse less illimitable than that of For- 
tunatus a good deal of perplexity in his choice. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


First of all, by right which none will dispute, | 
on the list of holiday books comes Dickens's 
Christmas CVarol.* A good friend of ours, an 
orthodox deacon—and would that all orthodox 
deacons were possessed of as genial a Christianity | 
as his !—declares that he considers it a matter of 
conscientious duty to read this most inspiring of 
stories through every fall, a little while before 
Christmas, as a sort of preparation for the sacred 
season. We suspect that he finds a good many 
duties much harder to fulfill, and we are certain 
that he might find a great many books more re- 
ligious and less Christian. Hard, indeed, must 
be the heart that can resist its benign influences, 
that can breathe in its atmosphere of warmth and 
love and not say with Tiny Tim at the end, in a} 
real and fervent prayer, “God bless us every | 
one!” Doubly indurated must be the heart that | 
can resist this old favorite in this new attire. If, 
then, Madame, you are so unfortunate as to have 
a husband who, through defective education or a 
surly temper, has no faith in Christmas, who nev- | 
er appreciates its church chimes, who is oblivious | 
of its evergreen, who never trudges home about | 
Christmas-eve laden with mysterious parcels, to 
be slipped quietly in at the back-door unbeknown 
to the too-curious children, who never has plant- | 
ed'in his parlor that most fruitful of all specimens | 
of vegetation, the Christmas-tree, whose children 
have never been inducted into the mysteries of 
stockings, and never made acquaintance with 
their patron saint—Santa Claus—by all means 
buy Christmas Carol; and cozily ensconced by 
your blazing fire, the children sharing the even- 
ing circle with you, get him to read to you and 
them the lesson which the spirits read to Scrooge ; 
and if his voice does not grow husky and his eyes 
dim with tears, and he arise a converted man, to | 
welcome as a Christian should all the joyous fes- 
tivities of this most festive season of the year, then 
he must have a harder heart than Scrooge him- | 
self, which is saying a great deal, and may well be | 
abandoned as a hopeless and incorrigible sinner. | 


WHOEVER goes to Europe keeps a journal and | 
writes long letters home to his friends, describing | 
what he sees. As nearly all travelers go over 
substantially the same course, read the same | 
guide-books, ride in the same diligences, put up 
at the same hotels, climb the same mountains, 
visit the same cathedrals, view with reverence, 
indifference, or ridicule the same relics, and ask | 
the same questions of the same vergers and monks, 
their narratives are very much of the same pat- 
tern, and differ only as the writer infuses. some- 
thing of his own personality into his account. It | 
is rare, therefore, that a book of European travels 

_ possesses any considerable interest outside the cir- 
cle of the author's friends. Mr. Da aLET} has not 


* A Christmas Carol in ion ‘Baleg a Ghost Btory 
of Christmas. By Cuartes Dickens. With Illustra- 
tions. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 

+ Sketches Abroad with Pen and Pencil. By Ferix 
0. C. Dartey. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 


| of his predecessors. 


|son.” He loves the bird enthusiastically. 


| yet no sameness. 


| tions. 


_ i 
wanefesed his letters with any re shaskal able degy, 
of personality. And so far as the story which } 
tells with his pen is concerned, it is very ae 
the same story which we have read from SCOres 
His instrument is his yp 
cil. And with this he speaks with his own i 
cyliar power; always making a few brief. nerv¢ 
lines tell a wonderful story. 


Mr. Houwanp is a genuine poet. * More per 
haps than any other American writer he gr; appl 
with the deepest problems of our interior |j 
The secret battles of the soul he depicts alws 
graphically. He is sometimes morbid, but he n 
rarely, if ever, weak. Whether it is desirable ; 
tell the story of such a life as he has undertake 
to describe in Kathrina we seriously doubt. But t 
no one can doubt that it is power fully done. Suet 
a poet is exceedingly difficult to illustrate, He 
is, in truth, a metaphysician, and metaphysics 
defy the pencil. Yet real genius characterizes 
many bw the designs. ” some of — there is 


| of the Aeon r husba r; in others oe beauty 

| of rare quality, as in the children at play, or the 
mother and her son. Mr. Griswo.p’s ‘sketehe 
of the scenery of the Connecticut are as true as 
they are beautiful; and the little symbolical de- 
signs of the head and tail pieces are exquisite 
both in conception and execution. 


Is nature nothing more than a vast philos 
ical apparatus invented and constructed for the 
| special benefit of the savant? Can we do no- 
thing better with our mother than lay her lifeless 
form on the dissecting-table and study her ana 
omy? Does he know all the lessons the flower 
has to teach him who has picked it to pieces and 
given to its every part its horrid Greek or Latin 
name? Has he learned all the birds can teach 
him who has studied their origin and is able to 
classify them according to their species? Ah 
no! Nature is more than natural history. She 
possesses a heart which defies analysis. She 
must be studied, not always with cold and crit- 
ical eyes and the cruel scalpel, but with warn, 
loving, appreciative hearts. A friend of ours, 
city bound, has made acquaintance with a dove. 
What was his letter of introduction no one knows. 
But he comes very regularly to the chamber- -win- 
| dow, knocks respectfully for admission, and, 
| there be no company, hops boldly in; or, if ie 
be, watches them somewhat narrowly before fur- 
ther venturing. This friend has learned more of 


| the domestic pigeon by this familiar acquaintance 


than Darwin could tell him; as one learns more 
of father and mother in the home-circle than in 
any erudite work on moral philosophy. _ It is in this 
spirit Mons. Micneett writes of the Bird: “to 
reveal the bird as a soul, to show that it is a per- 
And he 
writes to impart his enthusiasm to others: The 
artist has entered with full spirit into the thought 
and feeling of his author. To both, this book 
must have been a labor of love. Two hundred 
and ten illustrations; nearly all portraits of birds; 
Like a symphony of an old 





* Kathrina—Her Life and Mine; In a Poem. By 
J. G. Houzaxp. With Illustrations. New York: 
Charles Scribner and Co, 1869. 

t+ The Bird. By Juves Micuexer. With Ilustra- 
London: T. Nelson and Sons. 
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master, that repeats iu endless variety of form 
she same substantial theme, through unending 
variations the same portraiture is presented. 
Birds on the nest, birds on the wing, birds in the 
water, birds breasting the dark storm, birds rest- 
ing quietly in poise in summer air, birds filling 


the grove with their melodies, big birds, little | 


irds, birds of prey and birds of song, birds of 
day and birds of night, birds northern and birds 
tropical ; birds in every conceivable circumstance ; 
birds on almost every page, and birds finally es- 
caping from the book and lighted on the cover ; 
all portrayed with the airiness of touch and the 
exquisiteness of engraving which belong only to 
the best French school. 


In Wood-side and Sea-side* are collected some 
old friends, both in poetry and picture, and in- 
troduced with them some new faces. The book 
jsa quarto of a hundred pages, containing a well- 


assorted selection of familiar poems from familiar | 


authors on nature. ‘The illustrations, most of 
them borrowed from English artists, are beauti- 
ful of their kind, being altogether portraits of 
wood and water scenes. As in all such collec- 
tions, there are some good and some not so good, 
but there are none mediocre, and many very fine; 
and the volume, which is admirably printed on 


tinted paper, will make a popular book of poetry, | 
| will be likely to take a leading position, though 


not only for this but for future seasons. Intermix- 
ed with English designs are some very fine origin- 
al drawings by Hows, so well known as the illus- 
trator of the ** Forest Hymn,” and other books, 


Amon the gift books which lie upon our ta- 


ble are some advance-sheets from LymMan AB- | 


gotr’s forthcoming Life 6f Christ, from the 
press of the Harpers. Of the book we shall 
speak hereafter, but we have already seen enough 
to warrant the assertion that it will take honor- 
able rank among the illustrated works of the 
year. The designs are mainly selected from for- 
eign sources. 
a dozen of Doré’s best designs. 
pictures are admirable. 
Calvary, the Two Marys at the Tomb, and the 
Mount Sinai, are admirable specimens of wood- 
engraving, and the two former are pictures of un- 
usual power. 


TureeE hundred years have passed away since 
the death of AtserT Durer.t His home in 
Nuremberg is still preserved with religious care, 
and a monument to his memory is among the 
objects of interest which are shown to the travel- 
er there. 
the singular folio which Mr. W. C. Prime has in- 
troduced to the American public. By a photo- 
graphic process the original designs are trans- 
ferred to wood. By careful engravers every line 
is followed, even such as indicate defects in the 
original plates—and the reader has thus before 
him an exact duplicate of Durer’s original de- 
signs, line for line. The Little Passion consists 
of thirty-seven designs of incidents from the life 
of Christ, mainly from the last days. It is not 
necessary to share Mr. Prime’s enthusiasm for 


* Wood-side and Sea-side. Illustrated by Pen and 
Pencil. New York: D. Appleton and Co, 1869. 

t The Little Passion of Albert Durer. Reproduced 
in Fac-simile. Edited by W. C. Prime. New York: 
J. M. Bouton. 





learned since. 


Among them we recognize half | 
Many of the | 
Delaroche’s Going to | 


A better monument to his name is | 





his master in order to commend very heartily 
this republication of his works; nor need we 


jagree that Albert Durer carried the art of en- 
graving to ‘‘a perfection never since surpassed, ” 


in order to do full honor to his unquestioned 
genius. He is, indeed, the father of designs on 
wood. He sustains to that art the same rela- 
tion that Gutenberg and Faust do to printing, 
or Stephenson to the steam-carriage. We hon- 
or these pioneers. We recognize their genius, 
But we are not so indifferent to the improve- 
ments of later hands and minds as to desire to 
obliterate from civilization all that the world has 
Tried by modern standards the 
engravings of Durer are often fantastic in design 
and false in anatomy, and always coarse in exe- 
cution. We neither desire to ride in Stephen- 
son’s carriages, to supplant modern literature 
with the unwieldy folios of Faust, nor to exalt the 
first pencilings of a rude and childish age above 
those of a developed art. And we welcome the 
** Little Passion” less as a positive contribution 
to art than as a most valuable contribution to its 
history, a most worthy memorial of a true gen- 
ius, and a striking witness to the truth that in 
art, as in every thing else, the Golden Age is in 


| the future, not in the past. 


Or the volumes that are now before us these 


there are others that are, perhaps, no less beau- 
tiful. Ticknor and Fields give us an exquisitely 


| illustrated edition of Tennyson’s Locksley Hall 


—a gem in its way that any lover of Tennyson 
will warmly welcome; and a revised edition of 
the Poetry of Compliment and Courtship, with 
steel plates by the National Bank-Note Compa- 
ny. Bank-notes can not be engraved in haste, 
and the effect of long years of painstaking work 
is plainly visible in this very fine, almost micro- 
scopic, work. . The Appletons announce The 


Poet and the Painter, and The Schiller Gallery. 


MINISTERIAL PRESENTS. 

In making up your book parcels for Christ- 
mas do not forget your pastor. Seed thus sown 
on the waters will return unto you in fresh 
thoughts on the Sabbath, not after many days. 
Without attempting to give a list for your selec- 
tion, we modestly suggest that you do not give 
him a Bible. The book is, indeed, immeasura- 
bly valuable, but there is always a strong pre- 
sumption that a minister has access to one or 
more copies. LanGr’s Commentaries will not 
come amiss; nor M‘Ciintrock and Strone’s 
Dictionary, if you insure payment for the re- 
maining volumes; nor—for a smaller gift— 
Henry Warp Beecuer’s Sermons; nor Stud- 
ies in the Gospels and Studies in the Old Testa- 
ment, by Georce M. Jones; nor Smirn’s Old 
Testament History and New Testament Histo- 
ry; nor, for that matter, any of the books we 
have already mentioned above. For, in truth, 
the ministerial mind—we trust the profession 
will excuse us—tends too much to professional 
literature ; and we are by no means sure that 
you will not do better to leave your pastor to 


| select his own tools, and give him -something 


quite distinct from his usual course of studies ; 
or, best of all, give him at the book-store credit 
for fifty or a hundred dollars, and let him do his 
own selecting. 
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‘ French enthusiasm to a gathered grow, ,; 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS. friends. It is a book of wild and pom ad. 
Ir is a pity we had not borrowed our celebra- | venture, that makes a boy's pulse beat quic i 
tion of Christmas from Germany. Who knows | and his eye kindle, and the blood mount to };. 
or cares for Santa Claus or his day, except as he head as he reads; a book to inspire all the reso. 
is mysteriously, dnd no one knows why, associ- lute purpose and true courage of the young hear; 
ated with our Christmas celebration? But it is | a book that takes him, too, through an almost un. 
a beautiful imagination, that of the Germans, | known wild, from which he can hardly fail ;, 
that every year the Christ-child returns to earth | return with a new appreciation of the comforts 
again laden with presents for his little brothers | of his own home; a book quite as interest; 
and sisters after the flesh. This year he brings | and more valuable than any fairy story. 
his arms full of beautiful books, bewildering in 
variety; in prose and poetry; pictorial and plain;| Sourn anp Centrat America has always 
real and romantic; useful and imaginative ; from | been a terra incognita to the American public, 
the midst of which accumulated treasures we can We have known less of our near neighbor thay 
barely select a few samples and types for fathers | of more distant ones, and have dene less to make 
and mothers, uncles and aunts, studying the} her acquaintance than has England, France, oy 
wants of their little ones, Germany. Even Russia—snow and ice bound 
Sheldon and Co. announce, besides a quantity | Russia—has done as much, if not more, to ex- 
of story-books, Pictures and Stories of Animals | plore the tropical forests of her cis-Atlantic friend 
Sor the Little Ones at Home, in six volumes, | than has her North American companion, mate 
by Mrs. Sanporn Taney. A sample page gives | to her not more by geographical than by political 
promise of admirable illustration, and if the prom- | considerations. Of this country, whose mount- 
ise is fulfilled these volumes will be just the thing | ains are the grandest, whose rivers the largest, 
to set your boy hunting insects or gathering a} whose vegetation the most luxuriant, whose min- 
collection of sea-shells. The collection may not | eral resources the most boundless, and whose 
be of the highest scientific value, but the collect- | earthquakes are the most tremendous of perhaps 
ing will be. Ticknor and Fields—it will take | any continent, the people at large know scarcely 
some time for the public to learn the new name, any thing more in the nineteenth century than 
Fields, Osgood, and Co.—offer some story-books, | they did in the sixteenth. But now at length 
of which the most notable are Cast Away in the| public attention is tardily turning to this land, 
Cold, in which Captain Hardy (Dr. Isaac I. | at once the richest and the most poverty-stricken 
Hayes) takes his young crew through a series | in the world. Agassiz has laid it under contri 
of exciting adventures in the Arctic regions, | bution, and has compelled it to witness for sci- 
from which they can hardly return without} ence. Church has carried thousands of admiring 
learning, before they are aware of it, more of | Americans to the very heart of the Andes, and 
Greenland and the Northern Sea than they will | introduced them to the most magnificent mount- 
be apt ever to acquire from their school geog-| ain and valley scenery in the world. Thanks to 
raphies; and the Flower and the Star, in which | the labors of Rev. Mr. Fletcher, Brazil is being 
Mr. Linton, the famous engraver, wields both | brought into commercial relations with its natu- 
pen and pencil in weaving a charming little story | ral ally fhe United States. And an American 
for the little folks. Appleton’s Juvenile Annual, | company is now in process of organization, to 
composed of short stories and shorter poems, | which has already been secured the sole right of 
serious and comic, and ornamented with illus-| steamboat navigation in the Madeira River and 
trations of an average merit, will prove a very | its tributaries; a right which may open to the 
acceptable gift, especially to those children who, | world the now inaccessible wealth of Bolivia. 
not overfond of reading, are afraid to undertake} Harpers by their republication of Hetrs’s [is- 
at once a full volume. The same may be said | tory of the Spanish Conquest, Hurd and Hough- 
for the bound volume of Our Young Folks, to | ton in their translation of Sarmrento’s Life in 
which our own particular young folks have taken | the Argentine Republic, Scribner by his new edi- 
with great zest, and which serves an excellent | tion for an American market of Don Ramon 
purpose as a juvenile annual. Some of the il-| Panz’s Travels and Adventures in South and 
lustrations are truly admirable. J. P. Skelly | Central America, and Lee and Shepard by their 
and Co. issue three or four ‘‘ Juveniles,” ‘‘ with | publication of Bisnor’s Journal of his Thousand 
a moral,” in which the writers seem to have suc- |} Miles Walk across South America, are bringing 
ceeded in blending excellent moral instruction | this unknown land’ before the American public. 
with pleasant and attractive stories. Of these books of travel we have read with pecul- 
TRAVELS. iar interest that of Nathaniel H. Bishop. A lad 


of seventeen years of age, an enthusiast in Nat- 
Pavut Du Cuartxv, who has already intro-| ural Science, he starts from Boston to pursue 
duced himself to the children in the Gorilla | his investigations in South America, his entire 
Country, renews his acquaintance with them in | capital being forty-five dollars; lands at Buenos 
Wild Life under the Equator.* It is written} Ayres, pushes his way across the plains, winters 
for children. It is quite as readable for their | at the foot of the Andes, crosses this back-bone 
parents. There is a charming naiveté in the} of the continent, reships from Valparaiso, and 
style; and we can almost fancy we hear the au-| returns to the place of his departure five dollars 
thor’s broken English, as we have often heard it, | richer than when he set out. All this he accom- 
as he tells these stories with sparkling eye and | plished with no other friends than he secured 
upon the way, and no previous acquaintance with 

* Wild Life under the Equator. Narrated for Young the Cy Se langua ee. The eae A of such n 
People by Pavt. Du Cuativ. With numerous En-| jaunt can scarcely fail to be interesting and in- 
gravings. New York: Harper and Brothers. structive; and it is simply and graphically told. 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 30th of November. 
The issue of the Presidential election held 


in the 8d was so clearly indicated by the State | 


elections of the few previous weeks that, however 
much doubt there might be in regard to a few 
States, there was none as to the general result. 
It was tacitly assumed that General Grant, for 
President, would have 
jority, and a very considerable popular majority, 
wer Mr. Seymour. ‘The efforts of the Demo- 
cratic party were accordingly mainly directed to 
gaining what could be done in regard to local 


candidates, and especially in members of the | 


Forty-first Congress, w hich will assemble on the 
\th of March, 1869. 


Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia having failed | 


to comply with the conditions prescribed by law, 
mly 34 States togk part in the election. Of these 
% States, casting 209 electoral votes, went for 


(General Grant; and 8 States, casting 85 electoral | 
The entire electoral vote | 
The Re- | 


votes, for Mr. Seymour. 
being 294, 148 constitutes a majority. 
publican party thus carried nearly three-quarters 
of the States and of the electoral vote. The pop- 
ular majority of this party was, however, much 
The definite result has been officially an- 
nounced in only a little more than half of the 
States. Putting together the official count as 
far as declared, and the most reliable estimates 
from the other States, it appears that the entire 
yote cast was about 4,000,000, and the excess 
of the majorities of the Republican candidates 


less. 


over those of the Democratic party was about | 


300,000, or not far from seven per cent. of the 
whole vote. Before this Record will be read the 
precise figures will have been officially announced. 


We therefore postpone to the next Number a table | 


showing the vote at this election. The following 
is a list of the States voting, and the number of 
electoral yotes cast by each : 


For Grant and Colfax.—Arkansas, 5; California, 5 
Connecticut, 6; Florida, 3; Illinois. 16; Indiana, 13; 
Iowa, 8; Kansas, 8; Maine, 7; assachusetts, 12; 
Michigan, 8; Minnesota, 4; Missouri, ll; 

: Nevada, 8; New Hampshire, 5; North Carolina, 9; 
Ohio, 21; Oregon, 3; Pennsylvania, 26; Rhode Isl- 
and, 4; South Carolina, 6; Tennessee, 10: Vermont, 
5; West Virginia, 5; Wisconsin, 8.—In all, 26 States, 
having 209 electoral votes. 

For Seymour and Blair. 
— 9; Kentucky, 11; 


; 


. 


—Alabama, 8; Delaware, 8; 
Louisiana, 7; Maryland, 


New Jersey, 7; New York, 33.—In all, 8 States, 


havi ing 85 electoral votes. 


It will be seen that, with the exception of New 
York and New Jersey, all of the States formerly 
designated as ‘‘ Free,” in distinction from those | 
known as ‘* Slave,” voted for Grant. To these 
should be added Missouri, which, though nom- | 
inally a “Slave” State, had practically become | 
“Free,” together with Arkansas, Florida, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina, where, owing to | 
the exclusion from the polls of the whites who | 
had voluntarily aided in the rebellion, the col- | 
ored vote was largely in the preponderance. 

There can be no doubt that had the votes of 
Texas and Virginia been allowed to be given they 
would have been east for Seymour, adding about | 
23 to his electoral vote. In respect to Missis- 


a very large electoral ma- | 


Nebraska, | 


| sippi there is some room for doubt. That State 
was excluded on the ground that a majority of 
the registered voters failed to vote upon the 
question of calling a convention to ratify the Re- 
construction Acts of Qongress. But it is now 
| affirmed that a majority of the lawfully regis- 
| tered electors did vote on this question, and that 
the action of Congress was sustained by them. 
But as no election for President was held in this 
| State, this will not affect the result. The elec- 
| tion for members of the next Congress is yet to 
be held in several States. Thus far the Demo- 
crats have gained largely in members of the 
House; their net increase will be about 30. The 
next House will consist of 226 members, of 
| whom probably 140 may be set down as Repub- 
licans, and 76 Democrats, so that the dominant 
| party will lack considerably of a two-thirds ma- 
jority. The Senate will remain nearly as at 
present, the Democrats, however, gaining one or 
two members. 

In New York it was evident that the canvass 
would be very close. It was taken for granted 
that in the cities, and especially in New York 
and Brooklyn, the Democratic majority would 
be large, while in the country the Republicans 
would have a decided preponderance. It came 
to be assumed that the issue would be determined 
by the votes of persons to be naturalized before 
this election, it being acknowledged that an im- 
mense majority of these new voters would cast 
their ballots in favor of the Democratic candi- 
dates. There were several circumstances which 
rendered the number of naturalizations at this 
period large beyond precedent. During the four 
years’ war many foreigners refrained from ‘‘de- 
claring their intentions,” in order to escape the 
liability of being drafted. Many thousands of 
these had declared their inteytions toward the 
| close of the war, and were now entitled to natu- 
ralization. The result was that, within the few 
weeks immediately preceding the election, there 
were 40,000 persons naturalized in New York 
and Brooklyn. That great frauds were com- 
mitted is beyond question; but it is hardly 


| probable that these were in number sufficient to 


have changed the result. In the cities of New 
| York and Brooklyn the majorities for Mr. Sey- 
| mour were nearly 75,000 in a vote of about 
| 160,000. In the remainder of the State the ag- 
gregate majorities for General Grant were about 
| 65,000. The general issue was that in the State 
there were cast 849,751 votes, of which 429,857 
were for Seymour and 419,894 for Grant, giving 
Mr. Seymour a majority of 9963. In round 
| numbers, out of 850,000 votes the Democratic 
majority was 10,000, ‘only a little more than one 
per cent. of the whole.—In this State a Govern- 
or, Representatives in Congress, and Members 
| of the State Assembly were chosen. For Gov- 
| ernor there were local considerations which af- 
fected the issee. Mr. Hoffman, the Democratic 
candidate, was known to be strongly opposed to 
| the present Excise law, and many Republicans 
| voted for him on this account in opposition to 
Mr. Griswold, his competitor. In New York 
city and Brooklyn Mr. Hoffman ran quite 15,000 
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ahead of Mr. Seymour. In the whole State his | The initial blow in the Southern politic 
majority amounted to 28,000.—The Democratic | paign was struck in Georgia, when the Legis|a. 
party had thus, upon national questions, a ma- | ture decided that men of color, however eligibi, 
jority of 10,000; but this was comprised in | they might have been declared as voters. we, 
comparatively few districts, while the Republican | yet ineligible to hold office, and therefore ous, 
majorities were more widely ditfused. ‘The one | from their seats all colored men who had be. 
party had large majorities in comparatively few | elected as members, This strong measure, ; 
districts ; the other party had smaller majorities, | lowed as it was by armed opposition to politi , 
but in more districts. From this it resulted that | meetings of colored men, convinced these tha; 
of the thirty-one representatives in Congress the | they were not able to cope with the whites. bo:. 
Republicans will probabl¥ have nineteen. ‘This | ter armed and more expert in the use of Weapons 
party also have a majority in both branches of | So it came to pass that only a small part of th; 
the State Legislature, which will insure to them | colored vote, upon which the Republicans had 
a United States Senator, to take the place of*Mr. | relied, was cast, and the State of Georgia gai 
Morgan, whose term is about to expire. to Mr. Seymour a majority of more than 40,009 
Pennsylvania was also considered a somewhat In Louisiana the case was still more notable 
doubtful State. Both parties averred that the | Every thing there seemed to promise a large Ke. 
October election, in which there was declared a | publican majority. We have heretofore given jy 
Republican majority of less than 10,000, was no | brief accounts of the political conflicts in and 
criterion of the result in November. The Demo- | about New Orleans. As a general result, the 
crats affirmed that at least 15,000 Republican | blacks came off'the worse. What followed. im- 
votes were fraudulently imported from New York mediately preceding the election, is set forth by 
and elsewhere, and that but for these the State | General Rousseau, Commander of the Depan- 
would have gone Democratic then, and would in | ment, in his official report to General Grant. 
November go that way. The Republicans de- | General Rousseau says that up6n assuming tly 
clared that just about as many similar fraudulent | command of this Department he had to encounter 
votes were cast on the Democratic side; that this | grave difficulties. ‘The Presidential campaign 
could not be repeated in November, and that in | had resolved itself into a contest of races rat 
consequence the Republican majority would be|er than of political parties. 
more than doubled. 
majority of 29,000. 


al cam 








ALI}~ 
The majority of 
The State gave Grant a | the whites were on one side; the majority of the 
colored population on the other. Both formed 

Connecticut and New Jersey were also con- themselves into clubs of a semi-military char: 
sidered as doubtful States. ‘The former went | ter ; the colored clubs habitually drilled; ty 
Republican, the latter Democratic, by small ma- | white clubs did not} because with a majority of 
jorities. California, Nevada, and Oregon were | them drill was unnecessary. There was, more 
likewise claimed by both parties. The small ma- | over, a police imbroglio in New Orleans, The 
jorities which these States gave to Grant show | control of the police had been taken from the 
that these conflicting claims were not without | hands of the Mayor and Corporation and given 
reason. to a Board of Six, of whom three were white and 
With the foregoing exceptions there was no | three colored. The police force appointed by 
reasonable room to doubt as to the votes of any | this Board numbered 373, of whom 243 were 
except the Southern States. That all New En- | negroes and 130 whites, all, with some excep- 
gland and the great States of the West and | tions, of wholly unworthy material. ‘The great 
Northwest would go for Grant was sure. In | body of the community refused to recognize the 
Tennessee so nfany Democrats were disfranchised authority of the force thus composed, ‘The au- 
for voluntary complicity in the rebellion, that | thority of the Board was disputed, the Mayor 
there could be no question that the vote of the | and Corporation insisting upon their right to ap- 
State would be Republican. There was just as | point the police. Finally, at the suggestion of 
little doubt that the Border States, Maryland, | General Rousseau, the question was left to the 
Kentucky, and Delaware would go Democratic, | courts, and in the mean while it was agreed that 
although probably the majorities were larger than | General Steedman should act as Chief of Police. 
were expected by either party. The real force to be relied upon to keep the peace 
In the strictly Southern States there wa’ really | in and about New Orleans consisted of the mili- 
room for doubt. A great part of the whites, | tary of the United States. When General Rous- 
whose votes would have been cast for Seymour, | seau took the command of the Department these 
were excluded from the exercise of the franchise | numbered 463 men; subsequently a small rein- 
because of their inability to take the oath that | forcement came from Mississippi. “With these 
they had not voluntarily aided the rebellion. It | General Rousseau had but 550 men available for 
was assumed by the Republicans that the colored | service to keep peace in the city. About this 
voters would go for them in a mass, and thus |time, in the last days of October, Rousseau 
give them an overwhelming majority in each of | consulted with the Republican leaders, and the 
the Southern States. But, on the other hand, it | general opinion, as stated by him, was that “if 
was held that the whites, holding as they did the | the excitement continued up to the day of the 
whole of the wealth of the country, and from | election there would be fierce fighting at the polls 
their long association with the blacks, would be | and a general row all over the city.” So it was 
able to control enough of the colored vote to se- | agreed upon all hands that ‘‘the better course 
cure a Democratic majority in most of the South- | would be to advise the colored people not to 
ern States. The Republicans carried North and | vote.” This advice was concurred in, and 
South Carolina, Florida, and Arkansas by ma-| hence, as stated by General Rousseau, was 
jorities much smaller than they had expected. | ‘‘the small Republican vote cast in New Or- 

The Democrats carried Georgia and Louisiana 


leans and in many parishes of the State. 
by majorities unexpectedly large. This,” says General Rousseau, ‘‘ was a matter 
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over which I could exercise no possible control. 
The leaders of the Republican party having ad- 
yjsed the negroes to stay away from the polls, 
they staid away.” ‘The result was a peaceable 
election. In New Orleans and the parishes close- 
ly , 
50,000, while that for Grant was. merely nomin- 
al. a few scores at most. In the whole State 
Seymour's majority amounted to about 40,000. 
General Rousseau takes occasion to speak strong- 
iy in favor of the people of New Orleans. ‘“‘ The 
great majority are,” he says, *‘ law-abiding and 
entirely friendly to the Government of the United 
States.” This friendly feeling is ‘‘evinced in 


many Ways ; in none more marked than in the 
respect shown to the military on all occasions. 
The ‘Democratic clubs of the city,” says Gen- 
eral Rousseau, ‘* numbering, it is said, over 16,- 
000 voters, formally tendered to me their serv- 
ices in aid of the military to preserve the peace.” 


REPORTS FROM MILITARY DEPARTMENTS. 


From the Department of the Cumberland Gen- 
eral Thomas reports that the necessity for the 
presence of the military yet continues as the state 
of society has not improved, and in some parts is 
much worse. A full account of the ‘“‘ Ku-Klux 
Klan” is given. ‘‘ Very great difficulty exists 
throughout the Department in obtaining justice 
for Union men even in the United States courts.” 
General Thomas asserts that— 


It is mortifying to acknowledge that the State and 
local laws and the more powerful force of public opin- 
ion do not protect the citizens of the Department from 
violence. In fact, crime is committed because public 
opinion favors it. A criminal who is popular with the 
mob can set the law at defiance; but if a man is only 
suspected of crime, who is inimical to the commu- 
nity, he is likely to be hung to the nearest tree-or shot 
down at his own door......In Tennessee, where a ma- 
jority of late rebels are disfranchised, taey and sym- 
pathizers with them have a hatred for State authori- 
ties which is unconcealed and aggressive. In localities 
where the disfranchised element is strong a spirit of 
persecution toward those in sympathy with the au- 
thorities—those who recognize the political rights of 
the enfranchised negroes and the negroes themselves 
—especially shows itself in utter contempt of the law, 
and violence is openly talked of. The editorial arti- 
cles of the public press are such as to create the most 
intense hatred in the breasts of ex-rebels and their 
sympathizers. The effect of this is to cause disturb- 
ance ee the State, by inciting the ruffianly 
portion of this class of citizens to murder and maltreat 
white Unionists and colored people in localities where 
no United States troops are stationed. The local au- 
thorities have not the will, and more often have not 
the power, to suppress or prevent these disturbances. 
In Kentucky disfranchisement can not be alleged as a 
reason for these disturbances. There the mass of peo- 
ple are in sympathy with the State authorities, and 
make no attempt to resist them. The colored people 
are quiet and peaceable. They have no political 
rights, not being enfranchised. Yet ruffians are per- 


mitted to tyrannize over them without fear of punish- | 


ment. The testimony of negroes is refused in the 
State courts, and the United States courts are difficult 
of access to an ignorant people without friends or in- 
fluence. In some districts some ex-Union soldiers are 
persecuted by their more numerous rebel neighbors 
until they are forced into a resistance, which some- 
times ends with the loss of their lives, or they are 
compelled, in self-defense, to emigrdte. An appeal to 
the courts affords but little hope of redress, as the 
magistrates and juries too often decide in accordance 
with their prejudices and without regard to justice. 

- The impoverishment of the South, resulting from 
war and its concomitants ; the emancipation of slaves 
and consequent loss of substance; the ambiguity and 
uncertainty of political rights and financial values, 
as well as personal rivalries, have all combined to 
strengthen the efforts of pernicious teachers. The 
evil done has been great, and it is pot discernible that 
an immediate improvement may be expected. 


adjacent the vote for Seymour was more than 


In the Military District of Virginia, General 
Stoneman reports the general condition of affairs 
to be favorable. He had pursued the general 
policy inaugurated by General Schofield, his pred- 
ecessor. It having been held by some that the 
Fourteenth Article of the Constitution vacated 
all offices held by persons who come within its 
provisions. He says that it is found 


Impracticable to carry on the government of the 
State upon the assumption that the thousands of of- 
ficers in the district, embracing State officers, judges, 
sheriffs, commissioners, commonwealth attorneys, 
magistrates, etc., not to speak of the large number of 
town or municipal officers, such as mayors, council- 
men, aldermen, constables, overseers of the poor and 
others, should suddenly cease in performance of their 
functions, with no possibility of filling their places 
under the provisions of the reconstruction laws. In 
some instances it has been found absolutely impossi- 
ble to find any person upo. whom an appointment 
could be conferred. 


He recommends the repeal of the 9th Section 
of the law of July 19, 1867, which prescribes 
that in the States formerly in insurrectién, all 
persons elected or appointed to office shall be re- 
quired to take the oath prescribed for officers of 
the United States. Chief-Justice Chase, who is 
now holding court at Richmond, has decided 
that this provision does not apply to jurors ex- 
cept when specially directed by the court; he 
therefore ordered that the regular oath in use 
before the rebellion should be administered to 
jurors, upon the ground that it would be im- 
possible to find a sufficient number of jurors oth- 
erwise qualified who could take the test oath. 
General Stoneman says, in conclusion, that— 


The affairs connected with the Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands in Virginia have 
been managed with ability and discretion. The of 
ficials have performed their thankless duties to the 
general satisfaction of those concerned, and have 
sought, as far as in their power, to see that justice 
was done and the rights of the negroes protected. 
In doing this, they had on one hand ignorance and 
on the other prejudice to contend against and over- 
come. Instances, though rare, have been brought to 
his attention where violence has been used toward 
them; but those cases have been confined to indi- 
viduals, and were not chargeable to communities. 
The abuses practiced toward negroes which have 
been reported by the Bureau agents have, in all in- 
stances, been investigated by military commissions, 
and the civil authorities have been required to see 
that justice was administered. As the law now 
stands, and in accordance with its requirements, 
many of the functions of the Bureau will cease on 
the ist of January. In consideration of the unre- 
constructed condition of the State—with no Legisla- 
ture to make laws or regulations, or appropriations 
of money; with an exhausted treasury and an apa- 
thetic people—its further continuance, in some mod- 
ified form, became an important matter, worthy of 
the early attention of Congress. The officers, both 
civil and military, have, in general, performed their 
duties with willingness worthy of commendation ; 
and to this, together with the respect for law and 
| justice manifested by the people, white and black, is 

due the quiet and good order that reign throughout 

the Commonwealth. 

General Meade reports at length on the con- 
dition of the Department of the South, embrac- 
ing the States of Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 
He details the occurrences which have taken 
place there, most of which were noted at the 
time in this Record. In conclusion, he says: 

No army in all previous history was ever called on 
to discharge such delicate and responsible duties, in- 
volving powers that if abused might have led to the 
most serious consequences; and yet the transition 
from military to civil power was so imperceptible as 
to have passed unnoticed, but for the special means 
by way of proclamation, orders, etc., to make it pub- 

| lic. Ido not mean to deny but that there were indi- 
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vidual exceptions, and that in some cases bad judg- | 


ment, political bias, or personal feelings may have 
influenced the course of some individual officer or 
soldier. This is no more than is to be expected 
from our nature; but I do maintain that, taking the 
large force extending over such an extent of territory 
and vested with supreme power, instead of the few 
instances where, perhaps, criticism might be appro- 
priate, the wonder was—and it is to be said to the 
credit of the army—that so little abuse was made of 
a power by those who might very readily be supposed 
difficult to be restrained and controlled. 


For the Department of Missouri, Generals 
Sherman and Sheridan give full details of the 
Indian War of the past year. Sheridan, in actu- 
al command in the field, states that his entire 
force consisted of 1200 cavalry and 1400 in- 
fantry ; but after distributing these so as to guard 
the railroads he had at his disposal for offensive 
operations only about .800 men. ‘“ With this 
small force it was impossible to accomplish a 
great deal in so extensive a country. The In- 
dian, mounted on his hardy pony and familiar 
with the country, was about as hard to find, so | 
long as the grass lasted, as the A/abama on the 
ocean.” The details of the various expeditions 
since August show that in all, of soldiers and 
scouts, 11 have been killed, and 26 wounded; 
of the Indians 92 have been, killed and an un- | 
known number wounded. No villages have been 
destroyed, and no large amount of stock cap-| 
tured. Of citizens 75 have been killed and 9 
wounded by the Indians. In nearly all cases the | 
most horrible barbarities were perpetrated on the | 
bodies of the victims. These Indian outrages 
have rendered a large tract of country almost un- | 
inhabitable; and, says Sheridan— 
Unless the Indians are crushed out, and made to | 
obey the authority of the Government, there will be a 
total paralysis of some of the best interests of this | 
section of the country. No peace which will give con- | 
fidence can hereafter be made by paying tribute to 
these savage bands of cruel marauders. Indian tribes 
should not be dealt with as independent nations. They | 
are wards of the Government, and should be made to 
respect the lives and property of citizens. The Indian 
history of this country for the last three hundred 
years shows that of all the great nations of Indians 
only the remnants have been saved.” The same fate 
awaits those now hostile; and the best way for the 
Government is to now make them poor by the destruc- 
tion of their stock, and then settle them on the lands 
allotted to them, There was an error in judgment in | 
making peace with these~ Indians last fall. They | 
should have been punished, and made to give up the 
plunder captured, and which they now hold. The | 
present system of dealing with the Indians I think is | 
anerror. There are too many fingers in the pie, too | 


many ends to be subserved, and too much money to 
be made. 


General Sheridan recommends that the man- 


| posing interests is a simple impossi 


the present instance. 


It is idle for us longer tg attempt to occupy eo. 
Plains in common with thes Indians, for the. _ 
try is not susceptible of close settlement with =. 
like Missouri and Iowa, and is solely adapted | 
grazing. All of our people are necessarily scatters 
and have more or less cattle and horses, Which te, 
the Indians, hungry, and it may be starving for t 
want of his accustomed game, and he will steal rath 
er than starve, and to steal he will not hesitate to kil 
Therefore, a joint oecupation of that district of 
country by these two classes of people with such 

c ; ility, and the 
dians must yield. The Peace Commission has ax 
ed them a reservation, which, if held for fifty y 
will make their descendants rich, and in the tear 
time they are promised focd while they are learn. 
ing to cultivate the earth and to rear tame stock 
It was for this reason the Peace Commission, at };, 
ae session, in October, was forced to the concip. 
sion that the management of Indian affairs should he 
transferred back to the War Department, where it he. 
longed prior to 1849, That Department of our Goy. 
ernment is the only one that can use force promptly 
without the circumlocntion now necessary : and no 
other Department of our Government can act with 
promptness and vigor enough to give any hope that 








> 





| the plans and purposes of the Peace Commission y 


be carried out. Even then, there is doubt that the 
Indians themselves will make the necessary personal 
efforts to succeed. And I fear that they will ai last fal) 
back upon our hands a mere mass of helpless paupers, 
Iam fully aware that many of our good people, far re- 
moved from contact with these Indians, and dwelling 
with a painful interest on the past events, such as are 
described to have occurred in Minnesota in 1863, ang 
at the Chivington massacre of 1864, believe that the 
whites are always in the wrong, and that the Indians 
have been forced to resort to war in self-defense by 
actual want or by reason of our selfishness. I am 
more than convinced that such is not the case jy 

I further believe that the only 
hope of saving any part of these Indians from utte! 


annihilation is by a fair and prompt execution of the 
scheme suggested by the Peace Commission, which 
can alone b 

of the Indians themselves. 
much patience and hard labor on the part of the offi- 
cers who execute the plan, which I do not wish to as- 
sume myself or impose on other army officers ; but it 
is certain that the only hope to find any end of this 
eternal Indian war is in the transfer of the entire busi- 
ness to the 
act the laws and provide the necessary money at least 
a year before it is required to be expended. 
especially necessary in the case of the Sioux, because 
the Missouri River is only navigable in éarly summer. 


e done by Congress, with the concurrence 
Even then it will require 


ar Department, and for Congress to en- 


This is 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 
Insurrections, apparently quite local and speed- 


ily suppressed, broke out in Colombia and the 
Argentine Confederation, 
River Plata still continues; the Paraguayans 
have been forced from their strong position at 
Humaita, and kave fallen back into the jungles, 
and at the latest dates an expedition had been 
fitted out against them.—A dispute, the full par- 





The war on the 

















agement of the Indians should be transferred to 
the War Department, that the Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral should have the sole charge of them, and 
that each Department Commander, under him, 
should have entire charge of the Indians in his 
Department. He closes his report, dated No- 
vember 15, by announcing that 

Arrangements are now being made for active opera- 
tions against their villages and stock. As soon as the 
failure of the grass and the cold weather forces the 
scattered bands to come together to winter im the 
milder latitudes south of the Arkansas, a movement 
of troops will then take pas from Bascon, Lyon 
Dodge, and Arbuckle, which I hope will be successful 
in gaining a permanent peace. 

Generals Sherman and Grant both indorse the 
recommendation of Sheridan that the control of 
the Indians be vested in the War Department. 
Sherman says ; 


ticulars of which have not been published, sprung 
up between Mr. Washburne, our Minister to Pa- 
raguay, and President Lopez. 

In Cuba an insurrection, apparently of a seri- 
ous character, has broken out. ‘The Spanish 
Government having control of all means of in- 
formation suffers very little to transpire; but from 
the best accessible reports, the real object is the 
separation of the island from Spain, with a view 
to its ultimate annexation to the United States. 


EUROPE. 

From Great Britain, the leading topic of in- 
terest is the result of the recent Parliamentary 
elections. The “‘ Liberal” party, under the lead 
of Mr. Gladstone, have succeeded in carrying a 
very large majority in the Commons, sufficient it 
is assumed not only to overthrow the Disraeli 
Ministry, but to compel the Lords te accede to 
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the proposed Reform measures, especially those 
relating to the Irish Church.—Mr. Reverdy John- 
<on, our Minister to England, has made a large 
number of speeches on various occasions. He 
announces that all causes of dispute are in a fair 
way of settlement. As reported, the basis is that 
-wo commissioners from each nation are to meet 
at Washington to consider the respective claims 
advanced by the two Governments. The precise 
jimits of the authority of these commissioners 
do not appear to have been definitely agreed 
upon; at all events they have not been made 
public. 
THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


Now that the Queen has been finally expelled, | 


the course of the revolution remains wholly un- 
decided. One party are in favor of a republic, 
and have made strong public demonstrations in 
the cities. The Provisional Government, the 
real head of which is General Prim, are clearly 


in favor of a monarchy. It is announced that 
the question will be decided by the Cortes, mem- 
bers of which are soon to be chosen. An elect- 
oral law has been proclaimed, the leading feature 
of which is, that all male Spaniards of 25 years, 
not convicted of crime, may be enrolled as vot- 
ers. It does not appear that Cuba is to partici- 
pate in this election, although the right is ex- 
tended to other Spanish dependencies. ‘The main 
obstacle in the way of a monarchy appears to be 
the difficulty of fixing upon a sovereign. It is 
| hardly possible that any one of the royal family 
will be accepted. Among those suggested are 
| the King of Portugal, and the Duke of Mont- 
| pensier, son of Louis Philippe and husband of a 
daughter of the late Queen. Prince Alfred of 
England, second son of Queen Victoria, has been 
mentioned ; but it is hardly possible that any ex- 
cept a Catholic will be chosen King of Spain. It 
has even been surmised that General Prim is 
| aiming at the Sovereignty. 





4 7 
Chitar’s 
ONCERNING New-Year’s Charles Lamb 
begins one of his delightful papers with : 
‘Every man hath two birthdays; two days, 
at least, in every year which set him upon re- 
volving the lapse of time as it affects his mortal 
duration. 'The one is that which in an especial 
manner he termeth Ais. In the gradual desue- 
tude of old observances, this custom of solemniz- 


ing our proper birthday hath nearly passed away, | 


or is left to children, who reflect nothing at all 
about the matter, nor understand any ‘hing be- 
yond the cake and orange. But the birthday of 


a new year is of an interest too wide to be pre- 


termitted by king or cobbler. No one ever re- 
garded the First of January with indifference. 
It is that from which all date their time, and 
count upon what is left. It is the nativity of our 
common Adam.” 


WueEN was it that the custom originated of 
making visits and presents on New-Year's Day ? 
A gentleman curious in antiquarian matters has 
traced it to the times of Romulus and Tatius, and 
that the usual presents were figs and dates, cov 
ered with leaf-gold, and sent by clients to pa- 


trons, accompanied with a piece of money which | 


was expended to purchase the statues of deities. 
The custom was continued undgr the Roman 
emperors until prohibited by Claudius. Yet in 
the early ages of the Church the Christian em- 
perors received them; nor did they wholly cease, 
although condemned by ecclesiastical councils on 
account of the pagan ceremonies at their pres- 
entation. The old Saxons observed the new 
year as a high festival, and indulged in more 
than ordinary feasting and jollity. ‘They also 
made presents. 

Thomas Navgeorgus, in ‘‘ The Popish King- 
dom,” a Latin poem written in 1553, after re- 
marking on days of the old year, says: 

“The next to this is Newe yeares day, 
: whereon to every frende 

They costly presents in do bring, 
and Newe yeares giftes do sende. 

These giftes the husband gives his wife, 
and father eke the childe, 

And maister on his men bestowes 
the like, with favour milde.”, 


Drawer, 


A noted antiquarian, Dr. Drake, has expressed 
the opinion that the wardrgbe and jewelry of 
} Queen Elizabeth were principally supported by 
| these annual contributions on New-Year’s Day. 
| He cites lists of the New-Year’s gifts presented to 
| her, and from these it appears that the greater 
| part, if not all, the peers and peeresses of the 
| realm, all the bishops, the chief officers of state, 
and several of the queen’s household servants, 
even down to her apothecaries, master-cook, ser- 
geant of the pastry, etc., gave New-Year’s gifts 
to her majesty—consisting, in general, either of 
| a sum of money, trinkets, wearing apparel, etc. 
| The peeresses gave rich gowns, petticoats, shifts, 
silk stockings, garters, sweet-bags, doublets, 
| mantles, etc. Although the queen made pres- 
| ents in,return, she took sufficient care that the 
balance should be in her own favor. 

An old writer—Bourne—hath an amiable word 
or two concerning gifts on New-Year’s which we 
commend to the kind-hearted reader: ‘‘IfI send 

ja New-Year’s gift to my friend, it shall be a to- 
| ken of my friendship; if to my benefactor, a 
| token of my gratitude; if to the poor, which at 
| this season must never be forgot, it shall be to 
make their hearts sing for joy, and give praise 
and adoration to the Giver of all good gifts.” 


| 


Tus instance of Biblical criticism comes from 
Pleasantville, Pennsylvania: 

At a Sabbath-school meeting recently held 
in that town, after the recitations had been con- 
cluded, this dialogue occurred : 

SUPERINTENDENT. ‘‘ Well, children, what is 
the subject of your lesson to-day ?” 

CuiLpren. ‘Judas Iscariot, Sir.” 

SuPERINTENDENT. ‘‘ What kind of a man do 
you think he was, children ?” 

Smatt Boy (quickly). ‘I think he was a 
dead beat, Sir!” 


THERE was a man who lived in Cass County, 
Georgia, many years ago, who had once been in 
the State Legislature, and never neglected an op- 
portunity to emphasize the fact. He was a per- 
| fect infidel as to new discoveries and new sciences, 
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bp PempeR ne pier 
being perfectly satisfied that if the world should | ing the spirit of independence that dwells in j. 
turn over all the water would spill out of his | bosom of the *‘ girl of the period” in that State, 
well; and only giving in to steam cars by slow | mentions that two of Illinois’s beautify] daugh, 
degrees. But all the vials of his contempt were | ters, driving out on the plank-road near Chicas, 
poured out upon the idea of a telegraph, and he | were stopped at the toll-gate and asked for toll, 
was wont to say that nobody need try to come} ‘* How much is it?” : 
**the green” over him in that way, for he had ‘*For a man and horse,” replied the gate- 
been in the Legislature. Finally, the State road | keeper, ‘“‘ the charge is fifteen cents.” i 
was built, and one day workmen began to put up ** Well, then, git out of the way, for we are 
telegraph posts right in front of his house, and | two gals and a mare. Git up, Jenny!” 
to stretch the wire. His exultant neighbors| And those two cheery young females dashed 
thought they had him on that occasion, and | by the man of toll without disbursing the paltry 
asked: ‘* Well, old fellow! what do you think | sum which it was his duty to solicit. — . 
of telegraphs now?” He was cornered, but died —— 
game. Drawing himself up an inch taller, he Tue following is said to have been told by a 
said: ‘Gentlemen, when I was in the Legisla- | prominent Southern orator for the benefit of Mr 
ture I gave this subject my very attentive con- | B. H. H , of Georgia, during a political can- 
sideration. And I said then, as I say now, that | vass. Said the speaker: ‘‘'The ambition and 
it may do for letters and small bundles, but it | the uniform bad luck of Mr. H— remind me 
never will take a cotton bale, never !” of a little incident. A worthy but poor farmer 
| paid a visit to a sister of more means, and some- 
Ir was from the same county that a man went | what astonished her by his breakfast appetite. 
all the way from Cassville to Atlanta. On his | When some twenty of the inevitable Georgia bis 
return he looked solemn with the weight of gar- cuit had disappeared without satisfying him, she 
nered wisdom, and said, ‘‘1f the world was as | gently said, ‘You seem fond of wheat biscuit, 
big t’other way as it was that, it was a whopper!” | George.’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, reaching for another, 
‘I likes um as well as any body you ever saw, 
Tue rapid increase of ‘‘ tanneries” during the | and gets um as seldom !’” 
past season recalls to the memory of a Virginia 
correspondent a scene that occurred not many| We havea fresh anecdote of the late Commo- 
months since in the “ Mother of States.” ‘The | dore Porter, father of our present Rear-Admiral, 
proprietor of one of those institutions having | At the close of the. war he was in the habit of 
erected a building on the main street for the sale | spending much of his time at the hospitable man- 
of his leather, the purchase of hides, etc., began | sion of General Morton, in this city. The Gen- 


to consider what kind of sign would be most at- | eral’s library was graced with portraits of dis- 
tractive. At last what he thought a happy idea | tinguished naval officers—Decatur, Bainbridge, 
struck him. He bored an auger-hole through | Perry, Morris, and others. The Commodore ex- 
the door-post and stuck a calf’s tail into it, with | pressed his admiration of the fidelity and effect 


the bushy end flaunting out. After a while he | of these, but said they were too large. ‘‘ Now I 
noticed a grave-looking person standing near the | intend to add my portrait to your collection short- 
door, with spectacles on, gazing intently at the | ly, but it shail be done in quite a different style.” 
sign. So long did he gaze that finally the tan- | ‘‘ Then you do not like these?” said the gentle- 
ner stepped out and addressed the individual: |man. ‘* Not exactly,” replied the Commodore; 
** Good-morning !” ‘“*there’s entirely too much canvas.” ‘*‘ That's 
**Morning!” replied the man, without moving | a very singular objection for you to make,” said 
his eyes from the sign. the General, directing the attention of his guest 
** You want to buy leather ?”—‘‘ No.” to a small picture representing the engagement 
**Want to sell hides ?”—‘‘ No.” of the Essex with a frigate and sloop of war off 
** Are you a farmer ?”—‘“‘ No.” Valparaiso, which hung in one corner of the room 
** Are you a merchant ?”—‘“‘ No,” —‘*a very singular objection indeed, when we 
“Lawyer ?”—*“ No.” have before us an evidence that it will require 
** Doctor ?”—‘* No.” double the usual quantity of canvas to take you!” 
**What in thunder are you?”—‘‘I'm a phi- 
losopher. I’ve been standing here half an hour| Durtne theontest between the American and 
trying to decide how that calf got through that | Democratic parties, some years since, Colone! 
auger-hole, and for the life of me I can’t make | Andrew H. H. Dawson, then a young lawyer, 
it out!” had the nerve to meet the great Georgia orator, 
Stephens. In reply to the earnest appeal of the 
A citizen of Essex County, Massachusetts, | great statesman that the South should support 
who evidently reveres the institutions of that | Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Dawson said: ‘‘ My friends, 
State, writes that a few years ago, when Justices | we once had a great Whig party, and in this State 
of the Peace in Massachusetts were made ‘“‘ sort | Mr. Stephens was its great leader. The Whig 
of spontaneous,” it was remarked to him by aj party has gone to Hades. We have now the 
a friend that ‘“‘Governor Boutwell came the| great Democratic party, and in this State Mr. 
nearest to the Great Creator of any man living.” | Stephens is its great leader. If he will only lead 
Asking for an explanation, he said: ‘‘God made | the Democratic party where he led the Whig 
the worid out of nothing; and Governor Bout- | party I shall be perfectly satisfied !” 
well made a Justice of the Peace out of the near- 
est to nothing possible.” Let it not be supposed that the “friend and 
Obviously the remark of an irreverent party. | brother,” under the new construction, South, is 
not disposed to invest the marriage service with 
An Illinois correspondent, by way of illustrat- | all the solemnity which so important a ceremo- 
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nial commands in more cultivated society. No- 
thing, ‘ we calculate, cowd be more edifying to 
our dusky-hued friends than the remarks made by 
q sable parson at a negro wedding which took 
place recently near Montgomery, Alabama. Thus 
spake he: 

“Here is a couple who have walked out to- 
night, wishing to be jined in, and thro’ love, and 
wishing all dem dat have any ting twixt dem 
come forward and speak now; if not, let dem 
hold dar peace now and for evermore. I wants 
every ear to hear, and every heart to enjoy. 

‘Mr, Jim Thompson, whomsoever stands fast- 
ly by your left side, do you take her for your be- 
loved wife, to wait on her through sickness and 
through health, safe and be safe, holy and be 
holy, loving and be loving; do you love her mo- | 
ther, do you love her father, do you love her | 
brothers, do you love her sisters, do you love her 
master, do you love her mistress, but do you | 
love God de best ?” 

Answer: ‘I do.” 

“Miss Mary Thompson, whomsoever stands | 
fastly by your right side, do you take to be your 
dear beloved husband, to wait on him through 
health and through conflution, safe and be safe, 
holy and be holy ; do you love his mother, do you 
love his father, do you love his brothers, do you 
love his sisters, do'you love God de best ?” 

Answer: ‘I will.” 

‘*T shall pronounce Mr. Jim to hold Miss Mary 
fastly by the right hand, and shall pronounce you 
both to be man and wife, by the commandments 
of God. We shall hope, and trusting through 
God, that you may live right, that you may die 
right, now and for evermore. Now, Mr. Jim, 
slew your bride. Let.us sing a hime: 

“*Plunged in a gulf of dark despair,’'” etc. 

Opp.y enough, on the very day in October 
last on which news came by telegraph of the 
earthquake in San Francisco (Oct. 21), we re- 
ceived a letter from a San Francisco correspond- 
ent, dated October 8, inclosing the following 
anecdote: This is the anniversary of the great 
earthquake which occurred in this city October 
8, 1865, and reminds me of a remark of our 

youngest, then a boy of six years. He was play- 
ing in the yard at the time, and at the first shock 
started for the house, much excited. Meeting 
his mother, he asked: ‘‘ Mamma, who makes | 
earthquakes?” She answered, ‘‘God makes | 
them, my child.” ‘‘ Well, mamma, don’t you 
think He made that a little harder than He meant 
to?—don’t you think it slipped a little ?” 


A CORRESPONDENT informs us that the gamin 
of Atlanta, Georgia, are sadly in need of recon- 


struction—both in morals and pantaloons. One | 
of them approached him ‘‘ edgeways” with the 
polite question, ‘‘ Mister, does your bees do well | 
this year?” He replied, “I have no bees, my 
son; why do you ask?” The boy glanced at his 
shining beaver, and exclaimed, “Oh, I thort | 
that were a bee-gum!” Another said, in a sym- 
pathetic tone, ‘‘ Mister, your cows is all dead, 
isn't they?” He remembered the other, and an- 
swered, ‘‘No, you little rat.” ‘I thort they 
were,” said the boy, ‘‘becase you had put your 
churn in mournin’!” 


Tue recent session in this city of the Triennial 


DRAWER. 


| ing town for several weeks. 


| ** What is the meaning of regeneration ?” 
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General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States brought with it a 
little crop of clerical anecdotes, some of which 
may be new to the readers of the Drawer. The 
Episcopal Convention, however, is not so old an 
institution as is the Baptist Association of Phila- 
delphia, which held its one hundred and sixty- 
first annual session in October last. Many min- 
isters come to these gatherings, and, as a matter 
of course, much poultry is consumed. In one 
instance this predilection for fowl was charged 
upon a Methodist brother who stopped with a 
farmer in Sugar Valley, Clinton County. He 
was posted on ‘‘Gray’s Elegy,” and especially 
admired one of its stanzas in which occur the 
words : 
“The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twitt'ring from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shril) clarion, or the echoing horn.” 


The good man was dressed before the sun had 
risen, and realized every thing of which Mr. Gray 
wrote, the rooster-crowing excepted. As he 
walked out across*the dewy lawn he met the little 
boy of Mr. Ferguson, his host. He asked the 
urchin why the roosters on the place differed 
from others, and did not crow. ‘‘Ah!” said the 


urchin, ‘they've got to know when ministers 
come along. 
| yesterday. 


They saw you coming up the lane 
They're all gone under the barn, 
and nary one of ‘em ‘Il come until you're gone. 
They've lost so many relations on account of min- 
isters’ visits that they've got shy. Whenever a 
preacher comes mother kills chickens, and the 
roosters always come first!” 


Or a little different sort is-one from Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, where a certain clever divine had 
been employed to supply the pulpit of a neighbor- 
At the conclusion 
of the afternoon service on Sundays he was in the 
habit of driving back to Pittsfield. This not be- 
ing exactly in accordance with the notions of 
the congregation, a delegation was appointed to 
call on him and remonstrate. Somewhat aston- 
ished by the moral light thus gratuitously shed 
upon him, he said: ‘‘ Why, my family live in 
Pittsfield; I have nothing to stay here for, and,” 
continued he, with a twinkle, as if he saw a solu- 
tion of the difficulty, ‘‘ it won't do any harm, will 
it, if I drive s-l-o-w ?” 


Tue latest story in reference to Regeneration 
was given not long since at a public dinner in 
Edinburgh, by Protessor Blackie : 

A boy at a Presbytery examination was asked, 
**Oh, 
to be born again,” he replied. ‘‘ Quite right, 
Tommy; you're a very good boy. Would you 
not like to be born again?” ‘Tommy gave no 
reply; but on being pressed for an answer, at 
last said, ‘‘ No.” ‘‘ Why, Tommy?” Tommy 
replied, ‘‘ For fear I might be born a lassie.” 


A youne gentleman who has doubtless in 


| prospect the higher honors of the bar or senate 


is laying the foundations therefor at Genesee 
College, Lima, New York, which he thinks has 
wakened into fresh life under the new adminis- 
tration of Dr. Steele. The class in Mental Phi- 
losaphy occasionally find their instructor not so 
dry as he looks to be. Not long since the Doc- 
tor remarked that “* The result of study is to find 
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out that we know nothing. The Delphic oracle | ance of Mr. Peabody upon the field the teams 
declared Socrates tc be the wisest man,” which | should start simultaneously, giving the scene ‘ 
he explained by saying that ‘‘ He knew his own | fine dramatic effect. Owing to the lateness of 
ignorance, while others imagined themselves wise. | the train on which Mr. P. was to arrive, the 
The more we study, the firmer will be our convic- | plowmen and spectators became impatient, and 
tion that we know nothing.” sauntered about to kill time. While thus ocey- 

**Tf that is the case,” said a senior, “I think | pied an old gentleman inquired, *‘ John, what 
I am prepared to take my diploma now.” they waiting for ?” 

The smile was: at the Doctor's expense until} ‘To which the intelligent John replied that they 
he replied, ‘‘ Perhaps you are not so thoroughly | were waiting for Mr. Peabody to arrive; for 
convinced as you will be a/ter examination.” says he, ‘‘ Peabody is going to plow !” : 

Whether George arrived in time to gratify the 
people by putting his hand to that noble imple- 
ment is not communicated. 


are 





Tue following is told of Judge Cone, of Geor- 
gia, and the candidate for door-keeper of the 
State Senate : 

[Enter Candidate, who supposes the Judge to 
be a member of the Legislature. 

Canpipate. ‘If you please, Sir, I wish to be 
elected door-keeper of the Senate, and if you will 
be so good as to vote for me I will try to—” 

JupGe. ** Take a seat, Sir, and I will exam- 
ine you.” 

Canpipate. ‘‘ Yes, Sir, if you please.” 

JupeGxE (gravely). ‘‘Have you ever been a 
door-keeper ?” 

Canpipatr. ‘‘ No, Sir; but I trust, by your 
vote and—” 

JupeGe. ** Have you ever been instructed in 
the responsible and arduous duties of door-keep- 
ing?” 

Canpipate. “No, Sir, but I would seek to be.” 

Juper. ‘* Have you ever attended lectures on 
door-keeping ?” 

Canpipate. ‘* Why, no; Ineverheard of any.” 

JuDGE (sternly). ‘* Have you ever read a book 
on the science of door-keeping ?” 
Canpipate. ‘I never did, Sir, but I would 
if—” 

Juper. ‘* Have you ever conversed with one 
who has read such a book ?” 

Canpipate. “ No, Sir, but I certainly will.” 

JupGE (solemnly). “* Do you not see, Sir, that 
you have not a single qualification for the 
office ?” 

[£xit Candidate, resolved to go home and give 
it up.) 





A wittLe incident illustrating the humorous 
side of politics comes to us from West Virginia: 
Colonel Watson, a well-known politician of 
that State, enjoyed great personal popularity on 
account of his affable manners, and whenever he 
was a candidate for office ran ahead of the ticket, 
He generally spoke to every body he met, pro- 
fessing to know them. On one occasion, during 
the last Presidential campaign, he met a coun- 
tryman, whom he shook by the hand, and com- 
menced : 
** Why, how do you do, thir? I am very glad 
to thee you; a fine day, thir; I thee you thtill 
ride your fine old gray, thir.” 
**No, Sir; this horse is one I borrowed this 
morning.” 
**Oh! ah! well, thir, how are the old gentle- 
man and lady?” 
‘*My parents have been dead about three 
years, Sir.” 
‘*But how ith your wife, thir, and the chil- 
dren ?” 
**T am an unmarried man, Sir.” 
**Thure enough. Do you thtill live on the 
old farm ?” 
**No, Sir; I have just arrived from Ohio, 
where I was born.” 
** Well, thir, I gueth I don’t know you, afther 
all. Good-morning, thir!” 





In Georgetown, Colorado Territory, where sil- 
ver and silver ore are ‘‘ the chief end of man,” 
there exists a mining superintendent who min- 
gles digging with divinity—indulging in the lat- 
ter on the ‘‘day of rest.” Not long since this 
worthy person delivered a sermon, in which, ex- 
horting his hearers to prepare for the life to come, 
he said: ‘‘ My brethren, Georgetown is a very 
healthy place. Men don’t often die here. Once 
in a while, however, a rock rolls down from the 
mountain and kills a fellar. Once in a while, 
too, a shaft caves in and kills a fellar, My breth- 
ren, we have started, down yonder at the forks of 
the creek, a little grave-yard; and though we 
had to start it with a man who was hung, and 
though, as I said before, Georgetown is a healthy 
place, nevertheless, if you live here Jong enough, 
my brethren, some of you may live to be buried 
thar: so prepare for the life to come!” 





Harry M‘Anrrtny used to tell of an Irishman 
who was seen at the trenches of Yorktown hold- 
ing his hand above the eavth-work. His Captain 
asked: ‘* What are you doing that for, Pat ?” 
He replied, with a grin and a working of his 
fingers: ‘‘I am feelin’ for a furlough, sure!” 
Just then a Minié ball struck his arm just be- 
low the wrist. Slowly drawing it down, and 
grasping it with the ‘other hand to restrain the 
blood, a queer expression of pain and of humor 
passed over his face as he exclaimed: ‘‘ An’, 
faith, I think it’s a discharge!” 





Grorcetowy, Essex County, Massachusetts, 
has a memorial church, the gift of Mr. George 
Peabody, which stands in about the same rela- 
tion to the people of that town that the great 
organ does to the people of Boston. The inci- 
dent that follows, however, relates more to Mr. 





Tue recent decease of ‘‘ Jacob Omnium” 





















Peabody himself than it does to his vital piety or 
his church. <A few years ago, when Mr. P. was 
on a visit to Georgetown, the Essex County Agri- 
cultural Fair was held in the neighboring city of 
Newburyport. The managers of the plowing- 
match had it so arranged that upon the appear- 





(Mr. Matthew James Higgins), who for twenty 
years was a constant contributor to the London 
Times, and a frequent contributor to the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews, recalls to mind 
one of Thackeray’s humorous poems, written over 





the signature of ‘* Pleacemen X.,” on a horse of 
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Mr. Higgins’s, which had been stolen. A verse | 


or two will give an idea of the ‘‘ chaunt ;” 


One sees in Viteall Yard, 
Vere pleacemen do resort; 
A wenerable hinstitute, 
"Tis called the Pallis Court; 
A gent ‘as got his i on it; 
I think ‘twill make some sport. 


The judge of this year Court 
Is a mellitary beak ; 

He knows no more of Lor 
Than praps he does of Greek, 

And prowides hisself a deputy, 
Because he can not speak. 


It is now some monce since, 

A gent both good and trew 
Possest an ansum oss, vith vich 
He didn’t know what to do; 
Peraps he did not like the oss, 

Peraps he was a scru. 


This gentleman his oss 
At Tattersall’s did lodge; 
There came a wulgar oss-dealer, 
This gentieman’s name did fodge, 
And took the oss from Tattersall’s: 
Wasn't that a artful dodge? 
horse is recovered.] 
And phansy with what joy 
The master did regard 
His dearly bluvd lost oss again 
Trot in the stable yard! 


Who was this master good, 
Of whomb I make these rhymes? 

His name is Jacob Homnium, Exquire; 
And if I'd committed crimes, 

Good Lord! I wouldn't ave that man 
Attack me in the Times! 


Now shortly after the groomb 
His master’s oss did take up, 
There came a liveryman 
This gentleman to wake up; 
And he handed in a little Dill, 
Which hanger'd Mr. Jacob. 


For two pound seventeen 
This liveryman eplied, 

For the keep of Mr. Jacob's oss, 
Which the thief had took to ride. 
“Do you see any think green in me?” 

Mr. Jacob Homnium cried. 


**Because a raskle chews 
My oss away to robb, 

And goes tick at your Mews 
For seven-and-fifty bobb, 

Shall J be called to pay? It is 
A iniquitous Jobb.” 


Thus Mr. Jacob cut 
The conwasation short; 

The liveryman went ome 
Detummingd to ave sport, 

And summingsed Jacob Homnium, Exquire, 
Into the Pallis Court. 


(The case was taken to court; “the debt was two 
seventeen ;" “the plaintive’s costs eleven pound six 
and two;” Mr. Jacob’s costs] 


“The lawyers they did fix 
At the wery moderit figgar 
Of ten pound one and six.” 


I can not settingly tell 
If Jacob swaw and cust 
At aving for to pay this sumb, 
But I should think he must, 
And av drawn a check for £24 4s, 8d. 
With most igstreme diaqust ! 
Oh, Pallis Court, you move 
My pitty most profound! 

A most emusing sport 
You thought te "ll be bound, 
To-saddle up a three-pound debt 
With two-and-twenty pound. 


Tue Rev. Dr. W. F. B——, of Virginia, an 
aged and venerable minister of the Baptist de- 


nomination, is one of the few examples that this 
world affords of a successful compound of the 
wag and the saint. In his early life he lived and 
| labored in the State of Kentucky, where an inci- 
dent occurred which runs thus : 

It may be necessary to premise that the coun- 
try churches in the South and West were at that 
time very feeble bodies, a little inclined to be 
stingy, and so easily satisfied with sanctuary priv- 
ileges that four of them generally combined to 
support one pastor, whose services they were con- 
tent to enjoy one Sabbath in the month. 

Dr. B—— had been unanimously called to 
preach to one of these societies, end had accept- 
ed the call; but, as usual, nothing had yet been 
| said about his salary, or the time of his monthly 
| visit; and to arrange these matters he attended 

the next business-meeting of the body. 
| When the meeting had been organized a prom- 
| inent member of the church arose, and after con- 
| gratulating the brethren on having secured the 
| valuable services of Dr. B——, proceeded to say 
that, as his pay would necessarily be small, it 
ought at least to be paid regularly, and that the 
church should now pledge to him some definite 
amount. He acknowledged that it was some- 
thing of an innovation, but gave several good rea- 
sons why it should be done, and resumed his seat. 
Another brother then took the floor, who, after 





| surpassing the first in his compliments to Dr. 


|B , recurred to the subject of salary. For 
| his part, he said, he could not see the necessity 
nor the propriety of paying the brother’s salary 
|in this methodical way. He thought it much 
better that the whole matter should be left open, 
perfectly open. .He thought it would answer to 
pay the money whenever it should happen to be 
in the treasury; that it was unnecessary to say 
now when the payments would be made, or to 
pay the same amount every time. Some months 
the brother would be paid much, some little, and 
some nothing, perhaps ; but he thought this way 
had a less sordid and worldly appearance, and 
he did not doubt that in the long-run the pastor 
would receive more by this method than any 
other. 

This talk struck the brethren present so favor- 
ably that, after a little vacillation, they adopted 
the views of the speaker unanimously. The next 





business in order was the choice of a Sabbath on 
which to have preaching, and this they agreed to 
| submit entirely to the convenience of their pas- 
tor. Dr. B , who had been an attentive list- 
ener to the whole of the debate concerning his 
salary, now rose to state on what Sabbath in the 
month he proposed to visit them. 

After expressing great love for his new charge, 
and an ardent desire to be useful to them, he re- 
marked that as to the day on which he should 
preach to them he deemed it unnecessary to speak 
very definitely. Some months he would come 
on the first Sabbath, some on. the second, some 
on a week-day, and some not at all. There was 
no use in having cast-iron rules about a matter 
of this kind; if was inconvenient and, he thought, 
unprofitable. They had proposed to leave the 
matter open as regarded his salary, to which he 
| had no objection; and, for his part, he really 
| thought it best to leave it open at both ends—en- 
| tirely open. Having thus amazed and horrified 

his auditors, he quietly sat down. 
| This speech wounded the feelings of the breth- 
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ren beyond measure. They sat still for some 
time, overcome with pique and mortification. 
But at last they acknowledged the corn, and 
agreed to pay the Doctor one hundred dollars per 
annum, and he agreed to preach every second 
Sabbath ; and good feeling was restored. 


Many of the New York mercantile agents who 


were in the South at any period from 1856 to | 
1860 will remember old David Westfield, the | 


rich planter, who had charge of the turnpike lead- | 
ing over the Cohuttah Mountains, in Murray Coun- | 
ty, Georgia. ‘‘ Once upon a time,” as the story- 
tellers say, there wasan unusually large assemblage 
of drummers, hunters, travelers, and the like, be- | 
fore the cavernous fire-place of old Davy—who 
was not only a great planter but a great hotel- 
keeper, and had been a famous hunter. After 
supper there seemed a general disposition to tell 
marvelous tales, and each one endeavored to sur- | 
pass the other in the marvelous. They told of 
perils by shipwreck, by bears, by wild-cats and 
wolves, by storm and lightning, by rattlesnakes, 
by revolvers and bowie-knives, 
were slightly nervous from horror, and prepared 
to believe any thing. Old Davy roused up from 
his great chair in the warm corner, and said: 
** Did I ever tell any of you of my bear scrape 
up in these mountains ?” Every body knew that 
the old man was not likely to tell a story unless 
it surpassed all that had been told, and a dozen 
voices exclaimed, *‘ No! i ell it!” He 
slowly filled his pipe and began : 

‘It was a cold, sharp winter morning, and I 
took my gun and dogs to go for a deer up the 
Cohuttah. I took my axe along too ; 
expected to find a bear, but just from habit. The 
snow lay pretty deep on the slope of the mount- 
ain, but I wasn’t thinkin’ about bear, and so I 
didn’t notice for sign. On top of the mountain 
the sun had melted the snow, and I come to a 
hollow log—a big one. I set down my gun by 
a tree, and that was foolish ; but you see I didn’t 
expect bear. I took my axe and cut into the old 
log, just to see what was in it. I cut away for 
a while, never once thinkin’ of them varmints, 
bears, and I found I had cut too high up, and 
was above the hollow. Then I cut lower down, 
still not suspecting that a bear was in it; and I 
soon had a hole that I could have got into my- 
self. Then I just laid my axe down and turned 
my back to fill my pipe and rest a minute and 
smoke—” Here the old man paused, and illus- 
trated by drawing vigorously at the old pipe. 
The listeners were all excited, and twenty voices 
began at once—‘** Go on!” ** Don’t stop!” “* Did 
you kill it?” ‘* How did you get to your gun?” 
** Did it hurt you?” ‘* Wag ita she with cubs ?” 
** Was it a big one?” ‘‘ What was it?” etc., etc. 
Old Davy blew the cloud away from his face, 
and waiting for all the questions to cease, re- 
plied: ‘* There wasn't a thing there !” 

When the magnitude of the sell dawned on 
the minds of those present they all laughed, and 
said it must be bedtime. 


Ovr boys are furious for practical jokes, and 
are constantly on the look-out for subjects. One 
of the latter was recently found in the person of 
a new teamster, who had charge of six large, 
shaggy mules. Jehu was discovered to be the 
proprietor of two bottles of old Bourbon—a con- 
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| traband evtds in camp—which a wag was de. 
termined to possess himself of. Aware -th; at the 
teamster’s presence was the great obstacle to th e 
consummation of his desire, he devised the f, 
lowing plan to get him out of the way. _ 
| proaching the man, who was busy currying 
| mule, he accosted him with : 

‘*T say, what are you doing there ?” 

**Can't you see ?” replied Jehu, gruffly. 

‘Certainly ; bat this isn’t your business, It's 
ns tattoo now, and there is a fellow right | 
hired by the Government on purpose to curry all 
the teams that come in late.” 

The driver bit at once, and w anted to know 
where the aforesaid ‘‘ hair-dresser” kept “rome te 
whereupon he was pointed to General Neleon’s 
tent, with the assurance that there was where 
‘* the fellow hung out.” 

** You can’t mistake him,” said the wag; ‘he 
is a large fellow, and puts on a thundering g sight 
of airs for a man in his business. He will pro! 
ably refuse to do it, and tell you to go to the 
devil. (He has been drinking some to-day. 
But don’t you mind that; make him come out, 
sure!” 

Off went Jehu, and entering the tent where 
our Napoleon of the Fourth Division sat in a 
deep reverie, gave him a slap on the back sufii- 
cient to annihilate a man of ordinary size. Spring 
ing to his feet, the General confronted his unin- 
vited guest in a moment. 

** Well, Sir, who the devil are you, and what 
do you want, Sir?” 

**Old chap, I’ve got a job for you—six mules 
to be curried, and right away too,” said he, no- 
thing daunted by the flashing eye of the General. 

"_ you, Sir, what do you mean? Do 
you know who I am, Sir?” 

‘* Yes, Sir-ee!” replied Jehu, elevating his voice 
to a pitch that rendered the words ‘audible a 
square off; ‘‘ you are the fellow that Uncle Sam 
has hired to curry the mules. Come now; | 
don’t want any foolishness about it. Just clean 
them three mules, and I'll give you a drink of 
* bust-head.’” 

“You infernal villain!” roared Nelson, now 
furious. ‘‘I am General Nelson, commander 
of this division !” 

Jehu placed the thumb of his right hand against 
his nose, and, extending his fingers, waved them 
slowly, in a manner intended to indicate great 
wisdom. ‘The General’s sword leaped from its 
scabbard, and Jehu put from the tent just in 
time to save his head. By this time the Bourbon 
had been duly cared for, and in it the boys drank 
the ‘‘ big mule-driver’s” health with a gusto, 
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On one occasion, when General Nelson was 
marching through the mountains of Eastern Ken n- 
tucky, we halted for the night in a narrow valley 
between two mountains. The roads were very 
bad, and the trains continued coming in at all 
hours of the night. ‘The General had gone to 
bed—not, however, until he had abused things in 
general, as was his custom when men and move- 
ments were not on time. A wagoner who had 
just got in espied, sitting before a camp-fire, Mr. 
Sam Owens, a man of talent and infinite fun 
witkal, then serving as volunteer aid on Nelson’s 
staff (and at that moment upon the stool of re- 
| pentance for having sat down upon the General's 
| hat a little while before). The driver inquired 
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of him where he should leave his team. ‘‘ Just 


beyond you there,” pointing to a spot as he 
spoke ; ‘*and when you have taken care of your 
horses go to that tent yonder, the second one 
from here, and there you will find a big, fat man 
sleeping on & lounge. Wake him up, and he will 
give you some hot coffee. The Quarter-Master 
thought you drivers would need it, and he has 
left him here to attend to it. He is hard to wake, 
though; you'll have to grab him right tight, and | 
give him a good pull, then a push, and then roll 
him quick and fast, like you would a barrel. He 
swears a good deal when he is first waked up, 
and will try to frighten y.u away; but just you 
hold on to him till he is fairly awake, and he will 
give up.” 

The driver obeyed instructions to the letter. 
After a firm grab, a decided pull, and a vigorous 
push, with a ‘‘roll like a barrel,” ** Come, old 
chap,” said he, ** I want that coffee. It’s no use 
to swear and bluster; it’s got to come !” 

Hardly were the words uttered when General 
Nelson sprang from his couch, and the volley of | 
oaths that then ensued so terrified the poor driver | 
that, it is said, his hair turned gray. 


Tuey have in Dublin a sort of Police Gazette | 
called the Hue-and-Cry, which, besides contain- 
ing the style of matter usually to be found in 
such journals, gives various items of information 
that are very Irish. Instance: 

“Mr. Gregg, of Armah, has lost a horse with 
a white star on his forehead, which is very heay- 
ily shod.” ‘ 

**Wanted to know of Patrick Quinn, which 
has brown eyes, which lost the toes off his right 
fut: and of John White, whom has gray eyes, 
which wore a fustian jacket.” 

The Hue-and-Cry copies from other Irish pa- | 
pers, without change of orthography or punctua- 
tion, the following notices : 

White, a tailor’s apprentice, who absconded 
from his master at Phipsborough Road, taking 
with him £7 15s., is said to have worn ‘‘a cord 
trowsers, and also a pair of black cloth trowsers, 
a striped shirt shoes !” 

Some of the E division of police found stray- 
ing at Crumlin ‘‘ a red cow, with white back and 
belly.” 

Annagh.—Mary Macdonald stands charged 
‘with having deserted her male child two months 
in a potato field.” Her ‘‘hair cut short behind | 
her hazle eyes.” . 

One of two cows stolen from James Com, of | 
Lislea, is described as ‘‘ red color, with a white 
back and flat ribs on the hind quarters.” 

James Smith, of Dungarvan, lost a cow of a| 
“pale yellow color, having on the back a white | 
stripe and very broad horns !” 

Clare.—Edward Torpey, of Cloughsheen, lost 
a black horse with a white head. The Hue-and- 
Cry states that ‘‘ the thief will give a reward of | 
£1 on reference to him !” 

Cork.—Michael Hounigan, of Munree Abeby, | 
lost a horse with ‘‘ one hind leg white which had 
a long switch tail!” 

Dublin.—An ass, the property of Isaac Field, 
Esq., was stolen from Bray; the animal is said 
to be ‘‘ very gentle and willing !” 

Galway.—John Kilkenny, of Ballynaulty, lost 
a ** yellow cow with a black mouth siz years 
old !” 
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Kildare.—Peter Rafter, of Rathangan, lost 
**a red cow within jive days of giving a calf nine 
or ten years old!” 

If the following description of William Field 
Simmons, who deserted from the 8&th Regiment, 
at Kilkenny, on the 23d of July, leads not to his 
apprehension, we can not tell what will: ‘* The 
belt and bayonet worn by the deserter were found 
in a field adjoining the Record Buildings. His 
father resides in Dublin, and is a painter by 
trade; and his brother-in-law lives at Phipsbor- 
ough Road.” 

From Kildare there is a notice relative to a 
horse, which is described as a black mare! From 
the same locality was stclen a black horse, de- 


| scribed as having a great many white marks. 


John Sexton appears to have had particular 
attention paid to him. He is described as one 
of the Ballingarry rebels, with ‘‘ two blue eyes, 
but blind of one of them,” and “ by trade a la- 
borer,” supposed to be about Kilkenny at pres- 
ent, or gone to England or Scotland to reap the 
harvest. . 

Another of the rebels, named Patrick O’Don- 


nell, is described by the following, among other 
| marks and tokens, *‘ by trade a jobber and great 


politician !” 


At an early period of the career of Elliott, the 
artist, while he was still studying under Trum- 
bull and Quidor, he dwelt at the old Franklin 
House, at the corner of Broadway and Dey Street. 


At that time, like most young artists, he was a 


‘*picker up of unconsidered trifles,” and among 
other ‘‘ properties” came in possession of a small 
but beautiful head, which was attributed by con- 
noisseurs to the pencil of Vandyck, and was cov- 
eted by many picture buyers, especially by Daniel 
Jackson Seward. ‘The young painter, however, 
would not. part with his treasure, and refused 
many offers of twice its original cost. 

In consequence partly of this collecting mania, 
when spring came round Elliott found himself 
considerably in debt, and was obliged to put off 
his good-natured landlords with a ‘‘ promise to 
pay” for an amount which they had little hope 
of ever realizing. 

Shortly afterward Addison G. Jerome, who 
was well known as one of the artist’s old chums, 
happening in at the Franklin House, was accost- 
ed by ‘Treadwell with : 

**T say, Jerome, don’t you want to buy a note?” 

“ A note—whose ?” 

**Oh, a friend of yours.” 

* A friend of mine—who ?” 

** Why, Charley Elliott.” 

‘“*Tndeed! What's the figure ?” 

‘*'Three hundred dollars.” 

**H’m!” ruminated the future banker, re- 
membering the coveted ‘‘Vandyck.” ‘* What 
will you take for it ?” 

** What will you give?” 

“* Fifty cents on the dollar.” 

** Done!” was the reply. 

The money was paid down, and the note care- 
fully folded away in a capacious pocket-book 
for future use. Jerome was just starting on a 
business tour to the West, and arriving at Syra- 
cuse hunted up the artist, whom he found hard at 
work“in his studio, ° 

**T say, Charley,” began the wily financier, 
glancing cautiously around the room until his eye 
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rested on a small, dingy frame, ‘‘I was sorry to 
find a note of yours hawking about the streets the 
other day; and, as I always like to shield a 
friend, I paid it for you.” 

** Did you?” answered Elliott, with an incred- 
ulous smile; ‘‘that was very kind of you, but 
I'm afraid it will be a good while before you get 
your money back.” 

**Oh, never mind the money! you'll paint me 
something for it, won't you?” 

**Only too glad of the chance.” 

**Or, let me see. Perhaps you have some- 
thing already finished! Why, yes; there’s that 
head in the old frame yonder. Give me that, 
and we'll call it quits !” 

**Oh, pshaw! you don’t want that old thing!” 

** Why, yes I do—come to look at it, I rather 
fancy it.” 

“Do you? Well, so do J. You'll have to 
choove something else.” 

Many arguments were tried, but all in vain ; 
and finally the baffled broker left, with many 

rotestations of friendship, and dropping into a 
awyer’s office left the note with orders to “‘ put 
it through,” and special directions on what par- 
tieular picture to levy as soon as judgment should 
be obtained. 

A month or two later he returned, and in a 
dusty corner of the lawyer's office found a dingy 
frame and a dingier picture awaiting him. With 
a satisfied chuckle he seized on the prize, and 
soon after reaching New York called upon Seward. 

** Well, Jackson, old fellow, I’ve got that pic- 
ture for you?” 

. ** What picture ?” 

** Why, that ‘ Vandyck’ of Charley Elliott's.” 

** Have you indeed !—for how much ?” 

‘‘ Dirt cheap—only three hundred dollars.” 

** Where is it?” 

** Here it is, frame and all!” 

** Ah!” exclaimed the connoisseur, looking at 
the frame, glancing suspiciously at the face of 
the picture, and smiling as he examined its back. 
** Well, after all, I guess I don’t want it.” 

**Don’t want it! Why, you were crazy for 
it a month or two ago!” 

** Why, the fact is, Jerome, you've been taken 
in.” 

**'Taken in!” 
“Yes, ‘This is the original frame, but the | 
picture is only a copy, and a poor one at that.” 

What became of the picture we do rot know; | 
but it is said that the future millionaire ever after 
fought shy of the ‘‘ Old Masters.” 


“Terms are things,” was once said by John 
Wilkes, and the remark has come down to our 
day. A new and it seems to us satisfactory defi- | 
nition of the difference between two prominent | 
religious societies of the day, comes from a Buf- 
falo correspondent, who gives it as a dialogue 
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proval of his efforts which he knows is prompted 
by the most perfect sincerity? This gratificati, q 
was recently experienced by a young gentleman 
in South Carolina—whether a valise-bearer oy hot 
is left unexplained—who had addressed with great 
fervor a Grant and Colfax ratification meeting in 
Beaufort, the audience being largely composed 
of freedmen. After the meeting one of the aged 
‘*uncles” approached the speaker and congratu- 
lated him upon his effort. ‘‘ Dat,” said he 
‘*was a grand speech, massa; a brave spee “4 
de best speech I ever did hear; but I’s an old 
man and ha’n’t got no larning, and I did,’ 
un’stan’ a word you said; but, golly, ’twas g 
brave speech, Sah, suah /” 

A CoxreperatTe Captain and A. Q. M. was 
one day talking to a mixed crowd of officers and 
privates. ‘To illustrate the depreciation of cur- 
rency he took out his ‘‘ Frodsham” watch, and 
said: ‘That cost me twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars!” A soldier said: ‘‘ Mister, you uns didn’t 
pay twenty-five hundred dollars for that are 
watch, did you?” ‘‘I did that,” was the reply. 
Soldier continued: ‘* Would you uns let us see 
it?” It was handed over. After a close exam- 
ination the soldier again asked : ‘‘ Mister, you is 
jokin’, isn't you?” *‘ Not a bit of it,” said the 
A. Q. M. With an expression of resignation 
and despair the soldier handed it back, saying: 
** Well, Mister, you uns must be a darned fool— 
or a Quarter-Master !” 


WE believe that the following is the only case 
on record where a gentleman was so drunk _as to 
take a man for a town. Be it known, to begin 
with, that there is a pretty little village in Geor- 
gia, and in sending letters to it, in grder that 
they may not go to the national capital, it is cus- 
tomary to mark them very plainly—‘‘ Washing- 
ton, Wilkes County,” etc. 

Major M , of the Ordnance Bureau, was one 
day at the table of the Pulaski House, in Savan- 
nah, and amidst the delights of iced Champagne 
had lingered until General Jackson and the oth- 
ers of the State Division Staff had left the table. 
The only person remaining besides the waiters 
was a stranger, who sat directly opposite Major 
M Raising his eyes the Major beheld him, 
and at once, with rather a thick utterance, ac- 
costed him with: ‘‘Sir, I like your looks; I 
would like to know you, Sir. I will take a glass 
of wine with you, Sitgetl am Major M——,, of 
Georgia; what is y ame, Sir?” The stran- 
ger replied: ‘‘My name is Mr. Washington.” 
‘‘Ah!” ejaculated the Major, ‘* Washington, 
Wilkes County !” 

The joke got out; but the Major says it was 
all made up. 


Jupce Tuomas W. Tuomas, of Georgia, was 





that occurred between two little five-year-old 
misses : 7 
** Anna, you are a Unitarian.” 
“Yes; and you are a Presbyterian.” 
** Now, I should like to know what is the dif- 
ference.” 
**Oh, I don’t know. All the difference J can | 
see is, one is a ‘tarian and the other is a ’terian.” 
Such is the wisdom of children! - 
Is there, can there be, any thing more grate- 
ful to a public speaker than an expression of ap- 


| equal. 


quite a wit, and one night, in 1857, after a wine 
party at M‘Comb’s hotel, in Milledgeville, Geor- 
gia, he approached the head waiter (colored) as 
he left the room, and said: ‘‘I donate to you 
this silver dollar, in token of my appreciation of 
your services to-night. You are now in a hum 
ble position, but the time may soon come for 
our positions to be reversed, or at least made 
I give you this to-night, but when thou 
comest to thy kingdom I pray thee remember me.” 

Time has passed. The Judge is dead; the 
waiter-boy is a voter and a juror. 








